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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Wyoming  State  Historical  Department, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  November  20,  1920. 

To  His  Excellency,  Robert  Dazis  Carey,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report,  as 
State  Historian,  for  the  period  April  1,  1919,  to  September  30, 
1920. 

This  volume  also  embraces  valuable  historical  contributions 
bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  Wyoming.  It  is 
hoped  that  “Wyoming  Historical  Collections"  may,  as  the  years 
go  on,  form  an  increasingly  valuable  record  of  the  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  the  people  of  Wyoming. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Eunice  G.  Anderson, 

State  Historian. 


STATE  HISTORICAL  BOARD 


Governor  Robert  Davis  Carey,  President 
Secretary  of  State  William  E.  Chaplin 
State  Librarian  Agnes  R.  Wright,  Secretary 


HISTORICAL  LAWS 

OF1  the: 

STATE  OF  WYOMING 


CHAPTER  99,  SESSION  LAWS,  1919 

STATE  HISTORICAL  BOARD 

An  Act  establishing  a  State  Historical  Board  and  creating  the 
office  of  State  Historian,  prescribing  his  duties,  providing 
for  his  appointment,  and  repealing  Chapter  34  of  the  Wyo- 
ing  Compiled  Statutes,  1910. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming : 

State  Historical  Board 

Section  i.  The  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
State  Librarian  shall  constitute  the  State  Historical  Board. 

Duties  of  Board 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Historical  Board  shall  have  the  supervision 
of  the  compilation  of  the  State  Historical  records  and  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  said  Board ;  they  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a 
State  Historian,  whose  duties  shall  be  as  herein  defined,  acting 
under  and  by  direction  of  said  State  Historical  Board. 

Meetings  of  Board — Officers. 

Sec.  3,  The  Board  shall  meet  on  the  second  Monday  in  April 
and  the  second  Monday  in  September  of  each  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  for  receiving  a  report  of  the  State  Historian.  The  Governor 
shall  be  president  of  the  Board,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  sign  all 
papers  or  documents  that  shall  be  approved,  made  or  directed  by 
the  Board.  Any  two  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  any  or  all  business  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting,  and  the  board  may  provide  for  a  president  pro-tem, 
whose  powers  shall  be  defined  by  the  board. 

State  Librarian  Shall  Be  Secretary  of  Board — Report 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Librarian  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board 
and  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Governor. 
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Law  Creating  Office  of  State  Historian 

Sec.  5.  The  office  of  State  Historian  is  hereby  created.  The 
incumbent  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  said  State  His¬ 
torical  Board.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  Twenty  Four  Hundred 
Dollars  ($2,400.00)  per  annum,  payable  by  Auditor’s  warrant  in 
monthly  installments  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  this 
office. 

Duties  of  Historian 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Historian : 

a.  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts,  documents,  manuscripts, 
other  papers  and  any  obtainable  material  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  State. 

b.  To  procure  from  pioneers  narratives  of  any  exploits,  perils 
and  adventures. 

c.  To  collect  and  compile  data  of  the  events  which  mark  the 
progress  of  Wyoming'  from  its  earliest  day  to  the  present  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  records  of  all  of  the  Wyoming  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Great  War  and  the  history  of  all  war  activities  in 
the  State. 

d.  To  procure  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the  history, 
progress  and  decay  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  other  early  inhabitants 
within  the  State. 

e.  To  collect,  by  solicitation  or  purchase,  fossils,  specimens  of 
ores  and  minerals,  objects  of  curiosity  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  State  and  all  such  books,  maps,  writings,  charts  and  other 
material  as  will  tend  to  facilitate  historical,  scienitfic  and  anti¬ 
quarian  research. 

f.  To  file  and  carefully  preserve  in  his  office  in  the  Capitol  at 
Cheyenne,  all  of  the  historical  data  collected  or  obtained  by  him, 
so  arranged  and  classified  as  to  be  not  only  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  compiling  and  publishing  a  History  of  Wyoming,  but  also 
that  it  may  be  readily  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
such  historical  or  biographical  information  as  may  be  reasonably 
reouested  by  the  public.  He  shall  also  bind,  catalogue  and  care¬ 
fully  preserve  all  unbound  books,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and 
especially  newspaper  files  containing  legal  notices  which  may  be 
donated  to  the  State  Historical  Board. 

g.  To  prepare  for  publication  a  biennial  report  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  transaction  of  the  Board 
as  may  be  useful  to  the  public. 

h.  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  the  requirements  of  the 
work  may  dictate,  and  to  take  such  steps,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  data 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  and  objects  herein 
set  forth. 
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Custody  of  Property — Quarters 

Sfc.  7.  The  State  Librarian  shall  have  charge  and  custody  of 
all  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Wyoming  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  shall  carefully  preserve  the  same  for  the  State  Historical 
Board  until  suitable  room  is  provided  by  the  Legislature  or  Capitol 
Commission,  at  which  time  said  possessions  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  State  Historian. 

Sfc.  8.  Chapter  34  of  the  Wyoming  Compiled  Statutes,  1910, 
and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sfc.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  25,  1919. 


CHAPTER  144,  SESSION  LAWS,  1919 
GENERAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

Contingent  of  State  Historian 

Sfc.  26.  The  sum  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars  ($6,000.00),  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
defray  the  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  the  State 
Historian  in  obtaining  clerical  aid,  and  in  securing,  compiling  and 
classifying  historical  data,  during  the  period  up  to  and  including 
March  31,  1921. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  for  $5,000  only. 

February  28,  1919. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  expenditures  from  the  State  Historian’s  contingent  during 
the  period  April  i,  1918,  to  September  30,  1920,  were  as  follows: 


Appropriation  . 

Operation  and  Maintenance : 

Salaries  and  wages . $1,637.82 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  119.09 

Traveling  expenses  .  447.85 

Freight,  express  and  drayage .  85.72 

Postage  .  155.00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies .  315.09 

Purchase  historical  collections .  174.89 

Printing  and  kodak  supplies .  118.44 

Fire  insurance,  museum  and  office .  59.00 

Equipment : 

Office  and  museum,  furniture  and  repairs.  ..  .  846.34 

*Balance  September  30,  1920 .  1,040.76 


$5,000.00 


$5,000.00 


Gifts  : 

A.  W.  Horn,  Franklin,  N.  C . 

Wm.  R.  Coe,  Park  Co.,  Wyoming . 

H.  B.  Gates,  Denver,  Colo . 

John  B.  Kendrick,  Sheridan,  Wyo . 

Eunice  G.  Anderson,  State  Historian.. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Sheldon,  Cheyenne,  Wyo... 
Sale  of  historical  postcards  and  stickers 

M.  N.  Grant,  Laramie,  Wyo . 

Expenditures  : 


War  work — Horn  gift . $  22.50 

Pennewill  Collection  of  War  Trophies — 

Coe  gift .  1,500.00 

Balance  of  gift  funds  to  aid  in  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  historical  work,  publicity 
folders,  prize  essay  contest,  etc .  234.25 


$5,000.00 

$  22.50 
1,500.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5.00 
22.50 
6.75 


$1,756.75  $1,756.75 


*Note:  The  balance  of  $1,040.76  must  care  for  salaries,  office  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  for  a  period  of  seven  months  and  the  printing  of  the  biennial  report. 
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Summary 

Total  appropriation,  1919-1921  (Historian’s  salary,  $4,800;  Con¬ 


tingent,  $5,000)  . $  9,800.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  1919-1921 . . .  9,800.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  1921-1923 . $47,084.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  1919-1921 .  9,800.00 

Net  increase,  1921-19 23  over  1919-1921 . $37,284.00 


THE  SURVEY 
General 

The  eighteen  months’  experience  which  the  Historian  has  had 
in  the  organization  of  a  State  Historical  Department  has  proven 
without  a  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  are  ready  and  eager 
for  such  a  branch  of  the  State.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  the 
appropriation  of  $9,800.00  for  the  1919-1921  biennium  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  efficient  development  of  the  work  along  any  one 
line.  The  financial  demands  of  such  a  department  in  its  initial 
years  should  be  greater  than  later,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  only 
the  “carrying  on”  of  the  current  work,  but  the  “catching  up” 
period  which  is  so  important  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
pioneer  history — both  for  the  literary  files  and  museum.  There¬ 
fore,  our  budget  estimates  for  the  biennium  1921-1923  somewhat 
exceed  the  appropriation  for  the  first  biennium. 

The  estimates  herewith  submitted  are  those  which  we  sincerely 
believe  to  be  exceedingly  conservative  and  not  in  excess  of 
amounts  needed  if  the  work  is  to  be  developed  and  made  useful 
to  the  public. 

A  1.  State  Historian’s  Salary 

The  Historian  should  possess  ability  along  many  lines — organi¬ 
zation,  literary,  executive,  etc.  A  certain  degree  of  dignity  should 
be  maintained.  These,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  living 
expenses  and  salaries  being  paid  in  other  states  for  similar  work, 
are  my  reasons  for  recommending  the  small  increase  in  salary. 

A  1.  War  History  Work  Assistant 

Shall  the  story  of  Wyoming’s  part  in  the  World  War  be 
preserved  ? 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  collect  the  materials  now  with  the 
idea  that  the  history  will  be  written  later.  Much  that  is  vital  to 
the  story  cannot  be  collected  and  preserved  in  libraries  and 
museums.  It  exists  only  in  the  memories  and  unrecorded  ex¬ 
periences  of  people.  “Collection  without  compilation  is  fruitless, 
and  compilation  without  publication  is  useless.” 

There  is  only  one  way  of  preserving  the  story  of  Wyoming’s 
part  in  the  World  War  and  that  is  by  compiling  and  publishing  a 
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comprehensive  contemporary  history  of  her  part  in  the  great 
world  episode. 

This  work  was  started  by  the  Wyoming  branch  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  when  the  office  of  State  Historian  was 
created  this  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  assigned.  We  have 
put  forth  our  best  efforts,  but  it  is  a  colossal  task  and  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  through  volunteer  aid. 

Many  calls  have  been  made  for  lists  of  men  in  the  service  and 
for  organization  activities,  but  we  are  unable  to  furnish  same 
because  our  records  are  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

In  all  other  states  where  this  work  has  been  undertaken,  a 
commission  composed  of  trained  research  men  and  women  has 
been  appointed  with  almost  unlimited  funds  at  its  command  to 
carrv  the  work  to  completion. 

Professor  Shambaugh,  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Historical 
Society,  has  estimated  that  five  experienced  and  special  trained 
research  historians  might  complete  the  compilation  of  Iowa’s 
war  history  in  four  years  if  working  under  competent  direction 
and  assisted  by  competent  stenographers  and  copyists. 

We  have  estimated  that  with  the  records  already  on  file  in  our 
office  one  research  historian  might  collect  and  compile  the 
Wyoming  materials  in  two  years  if  assisted  by  a  competent 
stenographer. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  temporary  work,  we  have  recommended  a 
somewhat  higher  salary  than  that  of  the  regular  assistant. 

A  1.  Assistant  Historian’s  Salary 

The  Department  is  in  great  need  of  a  capable,  trained  assistant, 
one  who  has  executive  ability,  library  training,  can  compile  and 
issue  publicity  matter,  etc. 

A  1.  Stenographer  and  File  Clerk 

A  competent  stenographer,  file  clerk  and  accession  clerk 
should  be  employed  in  the  Historical  Department. 

A  1.  Stenographer  (Half  Time) 

On  war  history  work  and  to  assist  in  collecting  data  from  our 
pioneers. 

A 1.  Caretaker 

The  Department  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  man  to  assist  with  the 
moving  of  museum  articles,  care  of  cases  and  rooms.  Also  to  act 
as  watchman  when  offices  are  closed.  If  the  Capitol  Building 
Commission  does  not  furnish  this  aid,  the  Historian’s  contingent 
should  include  amount  to  cover  this  salary. 

A  2.  Archaeologist 

Wyoming  is  reputed  to  have  the  richest  archaeological  field 
in  the  world  and  the  big  discoveries  have  been  and  are  being 
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shipped  to  other  states  and  countries.  A  small  appropriation 
would  enable  the  Department  to  employ  a  man  from  time  to  time 
for  this  special  work  to  make  a  beginning  during  the  next  bi¬ 
ennium. 

B  6.  Traveling  Expenses 

The  figures  estimated  for  this  item  are,  we  believe,  very  con-' 
servative,  in  view  of  the  increased  railroad  and  automobile  rates. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  State  be  canvassed  very  thoroughly 
for  early-day  history  NOW,  and  a  decided  advantage  to  have  a 
stenographer  accompany  the  research  historian  when  calling  upon 
many  of  our  most  resourceful  pioneers,  as  it  is  most  difficult  to 
engage  these  persons  in  conversation  and  make  accurate  and 
complete  notes  at  the  same  time. 

This  estimate  includes  a  limited  amount  incident  to  the  war 
work. 

B  7.  Express,  Freight,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Postage 

Increase  in  freight  rates  and  in  the  mail  matter  which  should 
be  sent  out  will  require  a  decided  increase  in  appropriation  for 
these  incidentals. 

B  9.  Binding  Newspapers 

The  Historian’s  contingent  for  the  present  biennium  would  not 
permit  of  the  usual  expenditure  for  this  item.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  four-year  period  in  the  next  biennium. 
Five  hundred  dollars  have  been  provided  and  used  for  former 
biennial  periods  and  because  of  increase  of  cost  in  this  class  of 
work  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  double  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

B  9.  Developing,  Printing  and  Kodak  Supplies 

This  branch  of  historical  work  is  a  strong  leader  and  will  serve 
as  a  great  aid  to  future  historians.  The  Department  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  splendid  a  gift  kodak  and  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  are  on  file  as  a  result.  However,  our  funds  have 
•  been  inadequate  and  the  work  very  limited. 

B9.  Framing  Pictures  and  Maps 

We  believe  our  estimate  is  low  for  this  item,  as  there  are  many 
interesting  old  pictures  and  maps  on  file  which  would  invite  other 
like  donations  if  these  could  be  framed  and  exhibited. 

C  4.  Office  Supplies  and  Stationery 

With  additional  assistants  and  an  organization,  the  supplies 
needed  will  be  appreciably  greater. 

C  4.  Printing 

We  should  be  in  position  to  issue  many  special  folders  to  keep 
the  needs  of  the  Department  before  the  people.  A  quarterly 
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bulletin  for  distribution  would  aid  greatly  to  stimulate  and  hold 
interest. 

The  second  year’s  estimate  includes  cost  of  printing  biennial 
report. 

C  13.  Photographic  Cuts  for  Publications 

These  are  especially  valuable  during  the  initial  years  of  the 
Department,  and  our  estimate  may  be  low. 

E  1.  Office  Equipment 

Practically  all  the  furnishings  in  the  Department  office  at 
present  are  borrowed.  An  additional  typewriter,  a  mimeograph, 
additional  desks,  chairs,  floor  covering,  steel  files  for  maps,  charts, 
documents  and  correspondence  are  vitally  needed. 

E  6.  Historical  Library — Subscriptions  and  Books 

We  depend  upon  gift  books  almost  exclusively,  but  there  are 
many  valuable  volumes  which  we  are  unable  to  obtain  in  this  way 
which  should  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  the  historical  library 
if  it  is  to  be  useful  for  research  work.  We  are  now  compiling  a 
bibliography  of  Wyoming  publications  and  fail  to  find  many 
splendid  articles  in  public  or  private  libraries. 

Subscriptions  to  periodicals  and  association  memberships  must 
be  considered  advantageous. 

E  14.  Museum  Cases 

This  item  is  vitally  important  to  the  future  development  of  the 
museum  which  has  proven  so  popular  the  past  eight  months. 
Already  we  are  unable  to  display  many  relics  outside  of  our 
office  because  of  shortage  of  display  cases.  The  Pennewill  col¬ 
lection  alone  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $4,000.00  in  order  to 
house  it  securely  and  attractively.  If  the  collections  are  properly 
guarded,  ample  space  for  additional  cases  could  be  made  available 
for  the  next  two  years  in  the  corridors  of  second  and  third  floors 
of  Capitol  Building. 

E  14.  Historical  Collections 

A  number  of  valuable  collections  come  to  our  notice  where 
only  a  minimum  price  is  asked  as  reimbursement. 

F  4.  Building 

During  a  period  of  eighteen  months  we  have  entirely  outgrown 
the  quarters  assigned  us.  The  only  office  space  available  has  been 
turned  into  a  museum  as  well,  which  brings  with  it  constant 
interruptions  and  makes  office  work  almost  impossible. 

We  are  recommending  a  combined  State  Law  Library,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  Historical  Building  appropriation.  This  would 
relieve  the  office  congestion  now  existing  in  the  Capitol  building 
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for  some  time  to  come,  and  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  separate 
Historical  building. 

G  3.  Rent 

Unless  some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  give  the  Historical 
Department  the  office  room  now  occupied  by  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  or  even  some  other  office  space  in  the  building,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  success  of  the  Department  that  office  rooms  be  provided 
elsewhere. 

Lighting 

At  present  both  the  office  and  museum  of  the  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  are  very  inadequately  lighted  and  it  is  most  important  that 
some  provision  be  made  to  adjust  this  defect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  biennium. 


THE  WORK  AND  PROGRESS 

OR  the: 

Wyoming  Historical  Department 


Aim,  Object  and  Need  of  the  Historical  Department 

The  aim,  object  and  need  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  are  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the  introduction  used  by 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris,  Secretary  of  the  early  Wyoming  Historical 
Society,  in  his  first  report  of  the  organization  and  work  of  that 
Society,  which  was  established  twenty-five  years  ago  by  an  act  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Morris  did  a  great  work  for  the  State  in  his  efforts  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  early  history  of  Wyoming,  and  that  it 
was  not  appreciated  and  much  of  it  lost  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  almost  total  loss  and  waste  of  Mr.  Morris’  accumulation 
of  all  kinds  of  interesting  historical  materials  places  us  far  be¬ 
hind  other  states  in  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  our  history. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Morris  from  the  great  distin¬ 
guished  historian,  Mr.  John  C.  Bigelow,  shows  the  high  favor 
and  the  approval  with  which  Mr.  Bigelow  looked  upon  Mr.  Morris’ 
work. 

Noted  Historian’s  Opinion  of  Value  of  Early  Collection 

“Highland  Falls  On  the  Hudson,  Dec.  31,  1897. 

“My  Dear  Morris  : 

“It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  first  volume — 
as  one  may  say — the  cornerstone  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society.  I 
was  pleased  also  to  see  what  an  important  feature  of  this  infant  society 
you  already  are.  You  have  done  your  work  very  well,  and  the  time  will 
come  before  you  are  a  very  old  man  when  the  memorials  you  have  collected 
will  have  a  historic  value  which  is  little  dreamed  of  by  anyone  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  weigh  the  importance  which  time  communicates  to  what  seem  to 
contemporaries  the  most  trivial  incidents  in  the  youth  of  a  human  society. 
Who  can  estimate  the  historic  value  of  a  record  of  any  single  day’s  doings 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  or  of  Cicero,  given  with  the  fullness  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  of  today,  including  its  advertisements,  as  well  as  its 
letter-press?  And  yet  the  time  will  come  when  a  single  sheet  of  a  Wyo¬ 
ming  newspaper,  if  it  were  the  only  newspaper  sheet  that  survived  the 
effacing  finger  of  time,  would  be  of  far  greater  historic  importance  than 
any  corresponding  record  of  the  commencement  of  our  era,  for  it  would 
represent  not  only  a  greater  advanced  period  of  civilization,  but  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  much  more  numerous  varieties  of  humanity.  You  must 
make  it  your  duty  to  get  trustworthy  statistics  and  reliable  facts  of  per¬ 
manent  interest,  and  gradually  eliminate  all  brag,  personal  glorifications 
and  appeals  to  make  the  world,  as  of  old,  to  “Behold  how  great  a  Babylon 
we  have  builded.’  The  more  of  that  kind  of  fustian  finds  its  way  into  the 
collection  of  historical  societies  the  less  value  its  genuine  important 
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information  will  have.  *  *  *  But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  what  con¬ 

stitutes  the  value  of  records  that  look  to  scientific  results,  for  you  know 
them  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  reports  will  prove  it.-’ 

As  you  will  notice, 

Mr.  Bigelow  refers  to 
the  first  publication  of 
the  Wyoming  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  as  the  “cor¬ 
nerstone”  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  great  historical 
department,  and  alas ! 
the  great  pity  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  early 
Wyoming  Historical 
Society  should  have 
been  lost,  stolen  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  save  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris’  “cornerstone”,  and 
the  work  of  the  State 
Librarians,  who  have 
served  without  compen¬ 
sation,  as  Custodians 
ex-Officio  of  the  former 
Historical  Society. 

Had  Wyoming  but 
continued  this  splendid 
beginning  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  State  would 
now  be  in  the  lead,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  beginning 
the  preservation  of  his¬ 
torical  information  of 
every  kind  pertaining 
to  the  development  and 
resources  of  the  State  and  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  grant  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  of  her  citizens  for  authentic  historical 
information  of  her  early  civilization  and  development. 

Irreparable  Loss  of  Early  Collections 

Because  of  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  Wyoming’s  citizens 
to  cause  to  be  appropriated  by  our  Legislature  funds  to  pay  a 
historian  whose  entire  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  these 
important  early  historical  collections  gathered  by  Mr.  Morris, 
and  to  provide  for  a  permanent  place  in  which  to  house  them, 
practically  the  entire  accumulations  of  these  twenty-five  years 
have  either  been  stolen  or  lost.  Miss  Agnes  Wright,  State 
Librarian,  in  her  report  as  Custodian,  ex-ofificio,  of  the  Wyoming 
Historical  Society,  for  the  years  1916-1918,  deplores  the  great 
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and  irreparable  loss  of  many  of  these  materials.  These  collections 
had  by  great  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  money  by  interested 
and  loyal  citizens  of  Wyoming  been  collected  and  turned  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  State.  Miss  Wright  mentioned  in  particular 
the  loss  of  “a  valuable  collection  of  ore,  principally  gold,  which 
took  medals  at  the  World’s  Fair.”  Besides  the  total  loss  of  this 
wonderful  prize-winning  exhibit,  many  other  articles  could  be 
named. 

Miss  Wright  further  states  in  this  report  that  “Wyoming  is 
far  behind  other  states  in  historical  work  simply  because  the 
matter  has  not  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Legislature. 
Our  pioneers  are  dying  each  year  and  we  are  not  getting  from 
them  the  facts  concerning  Wyoming  and  Western  history  which 
would  be  invaluable  to  us  and  future  generations.  Many  of  the 
pioneers  will  not  write  articles  for  us  and  the  only  way  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  be  obtained  is  through  a  personal  interview.  We  have 
endeavored  to  get  articles  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  few, 
also  a  few  relics,  but  the  task  is  most  difficult  under  the  present 
handicap.” 

The  “handicap”  of  which  Miss  Wright  speaks  is  still  present, 
for  in  order  to  collect  historical  data  effectively  from  pioneers  the 
Historian  must  visit  the  pioneer  in  the  home  and  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stenographer  whose  duty  shall  be  only  to  record  the 
interview  as  given,  while  the  person  interviewed  may  continue  his 
trend  of  thought,  uninterrupted  save  by  the  suggestions  offered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  interviewer  in  order  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
nected  remininscence. 

Organization 

Our  first  endeavor  was  to  organize  at  headquarters  efficiently 
by  adopting  a  good,  reliable  system  of  accessioning  and  cata¬ 
loguing,  capable  of  expansion  with  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the 
Department.  We  adopted  a  numeric  accession  card  system  which 
we  believe  will  prove  most  satisfactory.  A  card  system  is 
also  used  for  the  napies  and  records  of  pioneers,  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  and  others  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
particular  department.  Each  card  contains  the  name  of  a  person, 
his  town,  county,  occupation,  year  he  began  his  residence  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  other  information  which  might  aid  us,  by  way  of 
suggestion,  to  properly  approach  the  individual  and  engage  his 
interest  and  co-operation.  A  call  is  made  upon  each  banker  in  the 
town  visited  and  from  them  a  number  of  names  of  pioneers  are 
added  to  our  lists.  Each  person  solicited  can  usually  suggest 
others,  and  in  this  manner  our  cards  of  prospective  historical  or 
museum  sources  increase  rapidly. 

Personal  conferences  have  been  held  with  200  pioneers  and 
representative  persons  in  Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon  and  Sweet¬ 
water  counties  along  the  Union  Pacific  line,  and  Platte,  Goshen, 
Natrona  and  Niobrara  counties  on  the  Northern  lines.  The  cards 
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on  file  representing  persons  who  might  assist  us  now  number  about 
900. 

It  is  our  custom  to  call  upon  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in 
each  town  and  solicit  their  co-operation  in  familiarizing  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  county  with  the  intent  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  State  Historical  Department. 

The  secretaries  of  Industrial  or  Commercial  Clubs,  where  such 
organizations  exist,  are  asked  to  co-operate  with  us  by  forwarding 
printed  matter  issued  by  them  bearing  upon  the  history  of  their 
towns  and  counties,  as  well  as  pictures  illustrative  of  their  section 
of  the  State. 

The  County  Superintendents  and  county  welfare  workers  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  distributing  our  publicity  matter  and 
gathering  pioneer  narratives  and  museum  materials. 

The  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving  Wyoming's  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  great  World  War  was  realized  by  our  Council  for 
National  Defense,  and,  in  August,  1918,  Miss  Agnes  Wright, 
State  Librarian,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  War  History 
Committee.  The  Committee  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  volunteer 
committees  to  be  organized  in  all  counties  of  the  State,  to  collect 
the  names  and  records  of  every  Wyoming  man  who  served  in  the 
Great  War.  This  work  was  ably  conducted  by  Miss  Wright  and 
her  library  assistants  without  compensation,  and  a  splendid  foun¬ 
dation  was  laid  when  the  Legislature  created  the  office  of  State 
Historian  and  assigned  as  one  of  the  duties  the  carrying  on  to 
completion  of  this  very  important  task. 

War  Activities 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Department,  the  War  History 
Committee  of  the  Wyoming  State  Council  for  National  Defense 
began  the  collection  of  the  war  records  of  the  men  of  Wyoming. 
A  chairman  was  appointed  in  each  county,  who  in  turn  appointed 
committeemen  for  the  various  localities. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Historical  Department  this  plan 
of  county  war  history  organization  was  continued  and  excellent 
volunteer  services  have  been  rendered  through  this  medium. 

Complete  lists  of  the  various  county  committeemen  have  not 
been  furnished  this  Department  and  we  therefore  give  below  only 
the  names  of  the  Chairmen  who  have  donated  their  services  in  this 
capacity : 

County  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Melville  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Thos.  Barratt,  Laramie,  Albany  County. 

Dr.  Grace  R.  Hebard,  for  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Albany 
County. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Coons,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Snow,  Basin,  Big  Horn  County. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Lee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Spaeth,  Gillette,  Campbell  County. 

Miss  Christel  Thode,  Mrs.  Pearl  Miller,  Rawlins,  Carbon  County. 

Miss  Emma  Cross,  Miss  Alice  Doyle,  Douglas,  Converse  County. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith,  Moorcroft,  Crook  County. 

Mrs.  L.  Harnsberger,  Lander,  Fremont  County. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Roushar,  Torrington,  Goshen  County. 

Mrs.  America  Hank,  Thermopolis,  Hot  Springs  County. 

Rev.,  Charles  Miller,  Buffalo,  Johnson  County. 

Mrs.  George  Hoffman  (County  work  exclusive  of  Cheyenne),  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Beard  (for  Cheyenne),  Cheyenne,  Laramie  County. 

Mr.  Robert  Rose,  Miss  Rose  Angelo,  Kemmerer,  Lincoln  County. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Johnson,  Casper,  Natrona  County. 

Mrs.  Fred  Rogers,  Lusk,  Niobrara  County. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Ella  D.  Watkins,  Cody,  Park  County. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Judd,  Miss  Beatrice  Lucas,  Wheatland,  Platte  County. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Garbutt,  Sheridan,  Sheridan  County. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Taliaferro,  Jr.,  Rock  Springs,  Sweetwater  County. 

Miss  Margaret  Arnold,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Ausherman,  Evanston,  Uinta 
County. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Howell,  Worland,  Washakie  County. 

Mrs.  Anna  Miller,  Newcastle,  Weston  County. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  summarize  in  this  publication  the 
results  obtained  through  these  and  other  volunteer  workers.  A 
number  of  the  counties  which  may  be  named  for  special  accom¬ 
plishment  are : 

Carbon,  for  supplying  the  largest  number  of  photographs  of  individuals 
and  of  organizations,  as  well  as  completeness  of  records ; 

Washakie,  the  only  county  which  has  furnished  a  history  of  Red  Cross 
Chapter  work ; 

Albany  County,  a  published  War  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  part  in  the  World  War,  and  a  unique  war  scrap  book,  the  work  of 
Miss  Maude  Cook,  of  Laramie. 

Sheridan  County,  which  has  published  and  contributed  a  history  of 
Sheridan  County  in  the  World  War  ; 

Lincoln  County,  which  has  furnished  the  largest  number  of  clippings ; 

Crook,  Natrona,  and  Sweetwater  Counties,  which  rank  first  in  com¬ 
pleteness  and  number  of  records  ; 

Johnson  County,  to  which  belongs  the  model  service  record  of  Captain 
Clyde  P.  Matteson. 

While  the  war  records  on  file  in  the  Historical  Department 
are  necessarily  very  incomplete,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the 
list  of  “honor"  families  number  fifty,  an  average  of  over  two  per 
county  which  furnished  three  or  more  members  in  the  service. 

No  Funds  Provided 

The  last  Wyoming  Legislature  failed  to  make  any  special  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  vitally  important  work  of  collecting  and  pre¬ 
serving  war  history.  The  inadequate  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  per  year  was  provided  for  the  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  Historical  Department.  This  sum  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  have  properly  carried  on  the  war  history  work 
alone ;  however,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  organize  and 
advance  this  special  feature  of  historical  work,  as  well  as  all  other 
lines  of  historical  collection  and  preservation. 

We  have  attempted  to  function  along  all  lines,  but  our  progress 
has  been  retarded  on  account  of  the  depleted  condition  of  our 
contingent  fund.  Despite  this  great  obstacle,  a  creditable  and 
useful  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collection  of  records,  copies 
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of  reports,  and  especially  in  the  collection  of  war  trophies  for  the 
War  Museum. 


Collection  of  Wyoming  War  History 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  financial  support 
for  the  promotion  of  our  war  section,  we  already  have  a  card 
catalogue  of  all  the  ex-service  men  listed  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
office,  and  in  addition  have  hundreds  of  war  records  collected  and 
deposited  with  us  by  our  county  war  history  committees.  That 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  without  available  funds  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  splendid  services  of  the  county  chairmen  and 
their  assistants. 

We  also  have  thousands  of  clippings,  hundreds  of  photographs 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  reports  of  organizations,  war 
posters,  badges,  etc. 


Wyoming  War  History  Worthy  of  Preservation 

The  World  War  has  passed  into  history,  and  that  Wyoming 
bore  a  very  creditable  part  in  this  great  conflict  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  gained  from  the  reports  of  the  different  com¬ 
mittees  during  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919  : 


Issue 
First  . 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth  . 


Liberty  Bonds 

Amounts 

Subscribed 

. $  2,063,900 

.  5.692,200 

.  7,330,550 

.  10,525,500 

.  7,198,450 


Total 


$32,810,600 


United  War  Work  Campaign 

Wyoming's  credit  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  stands 
at  $263,972.91. 

Soldiers’  Books  Fund  Campaign 

In  1917  in  the  $1,000,000  Soldiers'  Books  Fund  Campaign,  with 
a  quota  of  $2,000.00,  $4,463.44  was  raised.  This  exceeded  the 
quota  by  100  per  cent. 

In  the  book  drive  of  March,  1918,  13,330  books  were  gathered, 
and  in  fune  of  that  year  130  boxes,  or  8,000  volumes  were  sent 
to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  the  Port  of  Embarkation,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  1  his  was  the  largest  single  overseas  shipment  received  up  to 
that  time.  1  hrough  other  drives  and  contributions  at  other  times, 
Wyoming  gave  a  grand  total  of  20,538  books. 

Knights  of  Columbus 

The  funds  received  from  Wyoming  by  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  outside  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  totaled  $4,758.65. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  report  that  in  the  campaign  of  May,  1917, 
$3,812.29  was  contributed  by  Wyoming,  and  in  the  second  cam¬ 
paign  in  November,  1917,  $46,101.93  was  pledged.  In  the  per¬ 
centage  standing  of  the  states  in  contributions  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Wyoming  heads  the  list  with  105  per  cent. 

In  the  Students’  Friendship  War  Fund  for  November,  1917, 
Wyoming  subscribed  $1,023.00. 

Wyoming  collected  up  to  May  15,  1918,  $710.00  for  the  Boys’ 
Earn  and  Give  Campaign,  giving  a  percentage  of  100. 

American  Red  Cross 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  reports  the  following  Red 
Cross  collections  for  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1919: 

First  War  Drive . $  267,844.66 


Second  War  Drive .  389,414.09 

Chapter  receipts  other  than  War  Drives  and 

membership  dues  .  271,116.17 

Membership  dues  for  both  Chapters  and 

Headquarters  .  87,958.00 


Total  collections . $1,036,332.92 

State  Council  for  National  Defense 
Press 

In  the  report  of  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  State  Council 
for  National  Defense,  the  following  statement  is  made,  “Weekly 
news  letters  were  sent  to  the  75  State  newspapers  and  40  to 
publicity  departments  of  other  State  Councils  and  offices  at  Wash¬ 
ington.”  Stories  were  sent  out  urging  War  Gardens  and  extensive 
publicity  was  given  on  all  drives  and  organization  activities  with 
gratifying  results.  The  report  closes  in  saying,  “Without  the 
publicity  which  the  press  has  generously  given  to  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  war  work,  the  wonderful  results  which  Wyoming  has 
achieved  would  not  have  been  possible.” 

Four  Minute  Men 

Throughout  the  work  of  the  Four  Minute  Men  splendid  co¬ 
operation  was  received  from  the  Wyoming  State  Council  for 
National  Defense  and  the  expenses  of  the  State  Director’s  office 
were  handled  by  them.  At  no  time  did  the  State  have  less  than 
22  chairmen  and  the  maximum  number  was  27,  while  200  men 
lent  their  aid  in  making  addresses. 

Mining  Industry 

The  mining  industry  did  all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  In  1917  the  output  was  8,800,000  tons.  For  the 
year  1918  the  goal  was  set  for  10,000,000  tons,  but  following  the 
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Armistice  the  output  was  lessened  so  that  only  9,284,000  tons  were 
mined.  The  value  of  this  was  $37,185,800. 

Woman’s  Division,  Council  for  National  Defense 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  the  report  covering  the 
period  of  August  15,  1918,  to  December  31,  1918,  of  the  Woman’s 
Division  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense,  which  follows : 

1.  Approximately  15,000  war  gardens. 

2.  200  women  in  industrial  work. 

3.  500  special  “Round-Up”  cook  books  distributed  to  the  Wyoming 
women. 

4.  30,000  cards  from  Washington  to  be  used  in  the  Child  Welfare 
Work  were  handled  by  the  chairman. 

5.  Assisted  in  every  way  possible  in  distributing  literature. 

6.  In  the  first  Liberty  Loan  drive  they  were  not  asked  to  take  part. 
In  the  second  they  raised  $942,100;  in  the  third,  $2,314,450,  and  in  the 
fourth,  $3,204,000. 

7.  Sent  information  to  80  newspapers  in  the  State. 

8.  In  the  campaign  for  the  U.  S.  Student  Nurse  Reserve,  51  applica¬ 
tions  were  secured  out  of  the  quota  of  95. 

University  of  Wyoming 

The  University  of  Wyoming  had  in  service: 

117  Commanding  Officers. 

2  Field  Clerks. 

1  Cadet,  U.  S.  M.  A. 

73  Non-Commissioned,  Warrant  and  Petty  Officers. 

264  Privates  and  Seamen. 

457  Total 

The  percentage  of  officers  was  over  25.  Eleven  women  from 
the  University  were  in  service  and  thirteen  men  were  in  service 
other  than  military.  In  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  in 
insurance  policies  was  taken  out. 

Wyoming  stands  first  in  the  point  of  physical  perfection  of 
her  men  in  service  with  a  percentage  of  87.2.  She  also  ranks  first 
in  the  percentage  of  men  in  service  per  capita. 

Frederick  Morris,  a  Wyoming  man,  owner  of  the  Morris 
Ranch,  near  Cody,  Wyoming,  had  the  distinction  of  holding  the 
highest  official  position  in  connection  with  the  largest  shipyards 
in  the  world,  with  the  title  of  Government  Representative.  He 
was  located  for  some  time  at  the  Hog  Island  yards. 

Commander  of  American  Army  Has  Wyoming  Ties 

Cheyenne,  the  capital  city  of  Wyoming,  shares  with  Laclede 
and  Lincoln  the  distinction  of  being  the  “home  town"  of  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  in  France.  In  a  speech  delivered  on  a  visit  to 
Cheyenne,  January  14,  1920,  General  Pershing  in  part  said: 

“The  ties  by  which  I  am  bound  to  Wyoming  and  Cheyenne  are 
known  to  you  all,  and  I  come  back  here  among  you  as  to  the 
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dearest  friends  I  have.  My  visits  in  the  past  have  been  all  too 
few,  but  I  hope  to  make  them  more  frequent  in  the  future.  While 
I  have  never  appeared  as  an  active  citizen  of  Wyoming,  yet  I  am 
going  to  identify  myself  a  little  more  fully  with  Wyoming  than 
I  have  had  heretofore  an  opportunity  to  do. 

“The  people  of  this  State  should  be  very  proud  of  the  part 
they  took  in  the  war.  Their  contributions  per  capita  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  state.  And  of  the  relative  number  of 
men  sent  to  the  war  the  percentage  of  men  from  Wyoming  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  state.  Which  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  the  patriotism  of  Wyoming  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  state. 

“And  this  same  patriotism  filled  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
young  men  who  represented  you  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  It  was  their  inspiration,  and  well  did  they  perform  their 
duties  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  whether  it.be  in  the  rear,  in  the 
service  of  the  supply,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  lonely  billets,  or 
whether  it  be  charging  the  enemies'  position  and  displacing  them 
from  it.  Your  men  were  scattered  through  the  various  divisions 
of  our  army,  and  without  undertaking  to  compliment  any  particu¬ 
lar  individual  or  unit,  I  would  especially  mention  the  148th  Field 
Artillery.  I  know  of  its  work  because  it  was  part  of  the  artillery 
of  the  First  Army  I  commanded  up  to  October,  1918,  when  the 
Second  Army  was  organized." 

Service  Star  of  General  Pershing  in  Cheyenne  Church 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
France,  February  15,  1918 

Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming: 

My  Dear  Bishop:  I  regret  very  much  to  find  that  your  letter  of 
October  31,  1917,  has  not  been  answered,  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  this 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation,  but  through  inadvertence. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  my  name  placed  on  the  Honor  Roll  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Cheyenne,  and  deeply  appreciate  your  kind  thought  of 
me  in  this  connection. 

With  warm  regards  and  very  best  wishes,  believe  me,  as  always, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J  Pershing. 

All  of  the  various  collections  of  data  bearing  upon  Wyoming’s 
part  in  the  Great  World  War  form  a  splendid  foundation  for  the 
compilation  of  an  authentic  and  complete  war  history. 

Importance  of  Collecting  Records  Now 

The  material  upon  which  any  State  war  history  must  be  based 
is  the  collection  and  care  of  her* war  records.  The  time  to  collect 
and  compile  such  records  is  NOW  while  the  facts,  experiences 
and  impressions  of  the  stirring  times  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  are  fresh  in  mind  and  while  most  of  the  tangible  traces  of 
the  myriad  activities  of  the  period — the  written,  printed  and  pic¬ 
torial  records  produced  during  the  war — are  still  available. 
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Picture  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 

Where  the  Service  Flag  hung  upon  which  was  placed  General  Pershing’s  Service  Star 


In  addition  to  assembling  the  names  and  records  and  preparing 
a  card  catalogue  of  the  men  who  served  in  the  Great  War,  we 
propose  to  collect  facts,  illustrations  and  narratives  relative  to  all 
the  war  time  activities.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  source  available 
for  obtaining  accurate  and  prompt  data  in  this  connection  is  to 
follow  the  plan  of  good  strong  county  organizations.  Similar 
plans  have  been  adopted  by  our  neighboring  states  and  large  sums 
appropriated  by  them  to  conduct  this  special  work. 

In  Wyoming  the  collection  of  war  history  can  now  be  carried 
on  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  In  a  late  report  telling  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Texas  War  History  materials,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  “Texas  is  annually  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  Texas 
Civil  War  records,  many  of  which  could  have  been  had  years  ago 
for  the  asking." 

What  Other  States  Are  Doing 

In  a  letter  to  the  Historian,  dated  October  19,  1920,  Wayne  E. 
Stevens,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  says, 
“Our  appropriation  for  the  present  biennium  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  war  history  was  $20,000.  We  hope  to  secure  an  equal 
amount  from  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  meets  in  January, 
in  order  to  continue  the  task  of  collecting  and  compiling  material 
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during  the  biennium  beginning  July  ist.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publishing  three  volumes  of  war  history  material.” 

Many  of  the  states  are  conducting  war  history  work,  and  we 
list  here  only  a  few,  with  the  amount  each  state  appropriated  for 
the  first  biennium  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  her  war 
records  and  history : 


Illinois  State  Historical  Library . $20,000.00 

Indiana  Historical  Commission .  20,000.00 

Iowa  Roster  Commission .  20,000.00 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commission .  37,500.00 

Wisconsin  War  History  Commission .  37,500.00 


The  collection  and  compilation  of  our  war  history  will  require 
the  services  of  two  capable,  interested  persons  at  headquarters 
_ continuously  until  the 
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Wash  board  found  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming 
with  the  date  1849  carved  at  the  top. 

Gift  of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey. 


collection  of  data  and  all 
materials  incident  there¬ 
to  is  completed  and  the 
history  compiled,  and 
even  then  they  will  meet 
with  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

What  Wyoming  Should  Do 

If  the  true  history 
of  Wyoming’s  part  in 
the  World  War  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  funds 
must  be  provided  now. 
May  we  not  count  upon 
the  post-war  patriotism 
of  our  legislators  in  the 
appropriation  of  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  for  the 
preservation  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  satisfying 
and  complete  history  of 
Wyoming’s  services  in 
the  World  War? 

‘‘The  Nation’s  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  sum  of  its  splen¬ 
did  deeds;  they  constitute 
one  common  patrimony, 
the  Nation’s  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers; 
they  arouse  and  animate 
our  own  people.” 


GENERAL  MUSEUM 


Since  the  establishment,  January  14,  1920,  of  the  Museum,  now 
located  in  the  corridors  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
the  Historian  has  received  many  curios,  relics,  mementoes  of 
pioneer  life,  pictures,  photographs,  spinning  wheels,  arms,  etc.,  in 
great  variety  and  of  great  historic  interest.  In  part,  these  articles 
are  classified  and  arranged  for  display,  but  many  cannot  be  shown 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  display  cases  in  which  to  exhibit 
these  valuable  relics.  It  has  been  impossible  to  list  and  classify 
the  historical  collections  belonging  to  the  former  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  which  now  form  a  part  of  this  collection. 

The  Museum  should  be  equipped  with  modern,  safe,  dustproof 
cases,  and  the  materials  on  hand  should  be  arranged  by  scientific 
methods  and  logical  classification  and  displayed  in  them.  Our 
exhibit,  if  arranged  in  this  manner,  would  attract  much  attention 
and  admiration. 

The  benefit  to  a  community  of  a  Museum  of  this  character 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

“A  people  that  studies  its  own  past,  and  rejoices  in  the  nation’s  proud 
memories,  is  likely  to  be  a  patriotic  people,  the  bulwark  of  law,  and  the 
courageous  champion  of  right  in  the  hour  of  need.” 

Eighty-one  persons  have  donated  to  the  General  Museum  852 
gifts,  a  list  of  which  follows: 


Received  from  Description  of  Gift 

Keays,  Verna . Original  drawing  of  Wyoming  State  Flag. 

Bartlett,  I.  S . 116  pictures  of  Wyoming  towns,  buildings 

and  residents. 

Parshall,  A.  J . Map  of  United  States,  showing  routes  of 

principal  explorers  and  early  roads  and 
highways. 

Boswell,  N.  K . Picture  of  self  and  nieces,  showing  game 

captured  on  Boswell  Ranch  at  foot  of 
Jelm  Mountain,  Albany  Co.,  Wyo.,  1914. 

Old  books  and  reminiscences. 

Hopkins,  R.  A . 3-A  Autographic  Anastigmatic  Lens  East¬ 


man  Kodak. 

Indian  battle-ax. 

Indian  pack  saddle. 

Indian  back  rest. 

Hebard,  Grace  R . Buttons  and  badges. 

Two  pictures  of  meeting  of  National 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  February,  1920. 

Photo  copy  of  act  granting  suffrage  to 
Wyoming. 

Spanish  flag. 

Copy  of  act  admitting:  Wyoming  as  a  state. 
Brass  Insignia,  Spanish-American  War. 
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Received  from 
Hebard,  Grace  R.. 


f 


Stroud,  W.  J . 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  J.  S.... 
Beeman,  Newell . 

Paterson,  Mrs.  W.  W. . 


Logan,  Ernest. 
Brennan,  W.  D 


Murphy,  William 


Description  of  Gift 

..Trench  mirror,  Spanish-American  War. 

12  shoulder  straps,  Spanish-American  War. 

Thimble,  Spanish-American  War. 

3  spools  thread,  Spanish-American  War. 

Buttons,  Spanish-American  War. 

2  figures  “73”,  Spanish-American  War. 

1  fine  comb,  Spanish-American  War. 

Manila  hemp,  Spanish-Amercian  War. 

Soap,  Spanish-American  War. 

Street  car  ticket,  Manila,  Spanish-American 
War. 

Buttons. 

7  pictures  Sacajawea’s  grave  and  Sacajawea 
statue. 

21  bound  volumes  Wyoming  bulletins  and 
reports. 

7  rare  old  volumes. 

. .  .5  Wyoming  scenes,  3  pictures  of  elk,  Square 
Top  Mountain,  glacier  scene. 

...Picture  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  1882. 

...70  kodak  pictures  of  places  in  Evanston, 
Almy  and  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

.  ..Old  chair  designated  as  “President  Arthur’s 
Chair”. 

Three  enlarged  photographs. 

Two  poems  by  B.  F.  Bondurant. 

Four  presidential  tickets. 

Oil  painting,  “Buttes  on  the  Overland 
Trail.” 

Piece  of  pennant  of  battleship  “Olympia”. 

Three  pairs  of  moccasins. 

Buffalo  horn. 

Two  knives. 

Sugar  bowl. 

Vegetable  dish  and  saucer. 

Two  pictures. 

Seven  pieces  of  stone. 

Glass  from  pony  express  station. 

Picture  of  Zack  Gillette. 

Iron  pieces  from  immigrant  train  wagons. 

Eight  daguerreotypes. 

Three  Indian  mortars. 

Two  stone  axes. 

An  Indian  collection,  including  beadwork, 
pictures  and  approximately  200  arrow¬ 
heads. 

...Road  map  and  railroad  guide  of  Wyoming. 

...Book  of  blueprints  of  coal  mines  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company  in  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

.  ..Old  Indian  knife  picked  up  by  Wm.  Murphy 
under  Indian’s  grave  on  Rawhide 
Buttes,  Wyo.,  in  June,  1876. 

•  Picture  of  those  in  attendance  at  dedication 
of  Fetterman  Massacre  monument  at 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

...Picture  of  self  taken  in  1855. 

Picture  of  self  taken  in  1919. 


Henry,  Michael 
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Bishop,  L.  C . Coins  and  paper  money.  Bullet  and  tooth. 

Nichols,  A.  M . Picture  of  Nichols’  fireplace,  which  is  con¬ 

structed  entirely  of  Wyoming  petri¬ 
factions. 

Grant,  Mortimer  N . Picture  of  members  of  Wyoming  Constitu¬ 

tional  Convention  taken  in  1889. 

Genealogy  of  Grant  Family. 


Carey,  Robert  D.,  Governor. .  .Picture  of  survivors  of  Wyoming  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  taken  in  September, 
1919. 

Blue  banner  bearing  seal  of  Wyoming  in 
1868. 

Part  of  double-barreled  shotgun. 

Reproduction  of  Second  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Treasure  box  carried  on  Cheyenne-Dead- 
wood  Stage  Coach  Line. 

Letters  from  Senator  Warren  and  Con¬ 
gressman  F.  W.  Mondell  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  delivered  to  Governor 
Carey  by  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service. 

Potter,  Chas.  N.... . Map  of  Cheyenne  in  1868. 

Stark,  E.  Thayer . 4  early  pictures  of  Cheyenne. 

First  flag  to  fly  over  Wyoming  when  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union. 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers’ 

Association  . Wool  sheared  from  sheep  which  were  raised 

on  the  White  House  lawn,  with  card 
signed  personally  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Owens,  Mr . 6  kodak  pictures  of  Manville  and  vicinity. 

Parsons,  T.  S . 7  kodak  pictures,  Ft.  Laramie  and  Ft. 

Bridger. 

Jensen,  Mrs.  Jas.  C . Wedge  wood  teapot,  spinning  wheel. 

Henderson,  H.  B . Cattle  picture,  giving  schedule  of  prices  for 

which  cattle  sold  in  1898,  1908  and  1918. 

Whipple,  W.  L . Copv  of  the  Cheyenne  “Daily  News’’  of 

July  22,  1874,  together  with  picture  of 
I.  C.  Whipple. 

Pamphlets  and  books. 

Woodruff,  J.  D . Portrait  of  self. 

Craig,  R.  Lee . One-third  value  of  13  specimens  of  fossil 

fish. 

Hunton,  John . Picture  of  Ft.  Laramie  in  1894. 

Portrait  picture  of  self. 

Old  hand  printing  press  used  at  Ft.  Laramie. 

Walsh,  Joseph . Four  Mexican  coins. 

Indian  arrow  head 

Cartridge  case  of  the  Civil  War. 

English  stamp  of  1902. 

Greek  stamp. 

Copper  ore  and  piece  of  agate. 

Chinese  coin. 


Stone,  E.  W . The  Cheyenne  Daily  News,  May  12,  1875. 

Boyce,  Chas.  B . English  medal  of  1878  and  1880. 

Stralil,  Chas.  S . U.  S.  Army  rifle,  1899.  “Krag”. 

46  Spanish  War  relics. 
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Beard,  Judge  Cyrus . Forty-five  newspaper  clippings  of  1852  on 


the  death  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Cheyenne  Daily  Sun  of  Feb.  2,  1898. 

Boston  Post  of  Jan.  9,  1877. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Dec.  12  and  17, 
1849. 

Groshon,  Maurice . Pass  issued  to  Chief  Washakie  by  U.  P. 

R.  R. 

Wooden  sole  of  shoe  of  Mormon  immi¬ 
grant. 

Two  pictures,  Ft.  Bridger. 


Hansen,  Eugene . Two  Indian  arrow  heads. 

Cavalry  insignia  worn  in  Spanish-American 
War. 

Fisher,  T.  Joe . U.  S.  Treasury  check  for  eleven  cents. 

Miner.  W.  H . Ulster  County  Gazette  of  1800. 

Indian  arrow  head. 

Wright,  Agnes  R....: . Three  pieces  of  raw  rubber. 


Six  pieces  of  commercialized  rubber. 

Two  1-cent  stamps  of  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Picture,  Dr.  G.  R.  Hebard  and  Mrs.  Walter 
MacNab  Miller,  Vice  President  Nat’l 
Woman  Suffrage,  1916. 

Picture,  4  Librarians :  Hebard,  Davis, 
Wright  and  Brock. 

Picture,  1st  Univ.  Am.  Class  in  U.  S.  Dr. 
Hebard,  et  al. 

Literary  contributions  and  reports. 

Bonser,  W.  A . Seventeen  old  papers. 

Four  old  newspapers. 

Old  copy  book. 

Three  old  pictures. 

Old  song  book  of  songs  of  Civil  War. 
Collection  of  53  old  engravings. 

Fossil  picked  up  on  Laramie  Plains. 

Stone  picked  up  on  Rock  River. 

Sewing  machine  of  early  days. 

Dishpan  of  early  days. 

Buffalo  gun  of  early  70’s. 

Trunk  brought  across  plains  in  ’64. 

Clothes  wringer  used  first  in  1866. 

Opium  outfit  from  California. 

Methodist  Church  First  Centenary  Medal. 
Daguerreotyoe  of  Uncle  W.  A.  Bonser. 
Hand-embroidered  leather  gloves. 

Four  automobile  tags. 

Hoops  for  dresses  of  early  fashions. 

4  hats  of  early  periods. 


Nickerson,  H.  G . Picture  of  jydf. 

Bard,  Mrs.  I.  N . Four  fossils:  Turtle  rock:  pine  cone; 

mastodon  foot;  petrified  wood. 
Underwood,  A . Picture  of  self.  Reminiscences. 

Dudley,  Mrs.  F.  J . Old  book  of  Lincoln’s  writings. 

Many  letters  and  documents. 

Joslin,  Mrs.  M.  F . Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Jervis  Joslin,  Mayor 

of  Cheyenne  in  1872. 

New  York  Herald,  Apr.  15,  1865. 


Beck,  Oscar 
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Glafcke.  Everett  W . Twenty-five  old  time  pictures. 

By-laws  of  Co.  “B”  and  Co.  “C”,  W.  N.  G. 
Indian  grindstone. 

Two  Indian  hide  scrapers. 

Petrified  buffalo  bone. 

Buffalo  tooth. 

Petrified  teeth  of  an  extinct  animal. 

Indian  finger  bone. 

Five  pieces  of  copper. 

Petrified  Indian  wrist  bone. 

Soap  clay. 

One  piece  Galena  silver  ore. 

One  cube  white  iron. 

Two  pieces  lime  crystal. 

One  Oolitic  oyster. 

One  lime  crystal. 

Fourteen  odd  pieces  of  ore,  unmarked. 

Eight  Indian  arrow  heads. 

One  fossil  shell. 

One  lime  stone  formation. 

Fire  helmet. 

7  maps  and  legend  charts,  1859-73. 

9  maps,  1876. 

9  bound  volumes  historical  magazines. 

E.  W.  Whitcomb  reminiscences. 


Helm,  R.  S . Two  pieces  oil  shale  from  near  Green  River. 

Wren,  George . Tim  Baker’s  canoe,  “Mauretania”. 

Smith,  G.  H . Set  of  nine  pictures,  framed. 

Dobbin,  Miss  Etta . American  Red  Cross  Health  Association 

Banner  for  1916. 

Hale,  Mrs.  W.  W . Canteen  of  the  Civil  War. 

Burke,  E.  B . Specimens  of  ore  and  petrified  wood. 

McCoy,  Major  T.  J . Two  sprinsfield  rifles  of  the  makes  of  1874 

and  1884. 


Cheyenne  Chamber  of 

Commerce  . Lovinsr  cup  given  to  Frontier  Committee  of 

1910  by  Knights  of  Aksarben  (Ne¬ 
braska)  . 

Davis,  Dr.  B.  F . .Pen  cartoon  of  Frontier  Days  1920. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  F.  L . Two  spinning  wheels. 

Burke,  E.  W . Colt’s  Derringer  pistol. 

Bear,  Ida  P . Copper  candlestick. 

Copper  tray. 

Shell  electric  light  lantern. 

Blue  and  white  dish. 

Willow  cup. 

White  plates  (2). 

Lace  and  silk  Lambrequin,  from  old  English 
Castle. 

Lace  and  silk  Lambrequin  (small),  from  old 
English  Castle. 

Kelim  rug. 

Freel,  Adam . Manila  hemp. 

Surgeon’s  knife,  Spanish  War. 

Clip  of  shells,  Spanish  War. 

Spanish  bunting,  national  colors,  red  and 
yellow. 

Donor’s  photograph. 

Groshon.  Mrs.  Maurice . Bunting  flag,  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
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Scott,  M.  A . Arrow  heads  (2). 

Neilson,  Emil . Arrow  head. 

Davis,  Scott . Framed  picture  of  self  and  Jesse  Brown, 

two  of  the  shotgun  messengers  with  the 
Cheyenne-Dead  wood  Treasure  Coach. 

Lovejoy,  Fred . Movie  posters. 

Old  newspaper  files,  1865. 

Postcard  pictures  of  Jackson  Hole  Country. 

Wagner,  Bert . Five  copies  of  pictures  of  old  timers,  1886- 

87. 

White,  Mrs.  A1 . Improved  melodeon,  about  100  years  old. 

Peterson,  Frank  L . Coal  chisel  used  by  Frank  L.  Peterson,  W. 


O.  Owen,  Jack  Shive  and  F.  W.  Spauld¬ 
ing  in  cutting  their  names  into  the  rock 
of  the  middle  peak  of  the  Grand  Tetons 
Aug.  11,  1898. 


Duffy,  Alexander . "Arctic  Owl”. 

Tate,  Miss  Joyce . Part  of  hub  of  Prairie  Schooner  on  Chey- 

enne-Deadwood  Stage  Line. 

Cook,  Mrs.  A.  D . Copy  of  New  York  Herald,  April  15,  1865, 

giving  account  of  assassination  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln. 

Hartung,  M.  H . Indian  grindstone. 

Morphet,  Mrs.  Harry . Baptismal  certificate  of  Lilly  Abi  Krause 

(Mrs.  Harry  Morphet),  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  dated  Jan.  24, 
1869  (framed). 

Stafford,  Chas.  B . Six-nodule  specimen,  charcoal  in  stone. 

Schnitger,  Wm.  R . Nine  group  pictures  of  ex-Governors  of 

Wyoming  and  their  staffs  and  various 
state  boards. 

Stimson,  J.  E . Picture  of  old  timers  taken  at  State  Fair  in 


1914. 

Purchased  : 

Picture  of  Oldest  Pioneers. 

Hold-up  of  Deadwood  Stage. 

Burning  of  Cabin  by  the  Indians. 
Satter,  Mrs.  Beryle . Purchased: 

Pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Wyoming 
by  Merritt  D.  Houghton. 

“Mauretania”  Placed  in  State  Museum 

Rare  is  the  old  relic — the  “Jim  Baker"  canoe — built  and  used 
by  this  faithful  pioneer  of  Wyoming  during  his  residence  on  a 
ranch  near  Dixon,  Wyoming,  on  the  Snake  River. 

Mr.  George  Wren  of  Rawlins,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  James  Baker,  became  the  proud  possessor  of  this  valued 
relic  and  has  been  its  faithful  and  watchful  custodian  ever  since. 

The  late  Judge  Merrell  ol  Rawlins  showed  a  keen  interest  in 
things  historical  and  frequently  encouraged  Mr.  Wren  to  continue 
his  custodianship  of  this  famous  relic  until  such  time  as  the  State 
might  seek  possession  of  it  for  her  Museum  which  he  was  con¬ 
fident  would  some  day  be  established. 

The  canoe  was  hollowed  out  of  a  cottonwood  tree  by  Baker 
and  used  by  him  for  transportation  on  the  Snake  River,  and,  as 


Jim  Baker 

In  size  and  architecture,  the  canoe  measures  sixteen  feet  long, 
twenty  inches  maximum  width,  with  pointed  ends  and  flat  bottom. 

James  Baker  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1818,  and  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  marksman  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  the 
spring  of  1838  after  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  American  Fur 
Company.  He  later  established  a  ferry  on  Green  River  and  in 
1855  enlisted  in  the  Government  service  as  Chief  of  Scouts  under 
General  Harney.  His  reminiscences  of  the  past  in  Wyoming 
covered  a  space  of  sixty  years.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1898  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  spite  of  the  rough  scenes  through  which 
this  patriarch  of  the  West  passed  and  the  one  hundred  or  more 
Indian  fights  in  which  he  participated  and  the  dangers  which  beset 
him  in  the  mountains,  he  remained  to  the  last  a  man  of  many 
superior  qualities. 
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the  donor  states,  “while  somewhat  surpassed  in  elegance  of  fur¬ 
nishings  by  the  ‘Liner’  of  today,  served  its  purpose,  and  owes  its 
present  existence  to  the  fact  that  its  place  in  history  antedates  the 
submarine.  ” 
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The  Jim  Baker  cabin  was  removed  to  Frontier  Park  a  few 
years  since  and  it  is  our  hope  that  Wyoming  s  future  Historical 
Building  will  adequately  house  such  splendid  relics  of  her  early 
days. 


Mule  Deer 

Oftentimes  called  Black-Tail  Deer 


Natural  History  Museum 

“The  love  for  our  native  land  strengthens  our  individual  national  character.” 

W.  T.  Hornaday,  the  noted  naturalist  and  Director  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  says  that,  “By  natural  inclination, 
every  child  is  interested  in  animals.  Whenever  a  grown  person 
is  not  so  interested,  it  is  positive  proof  that  the  natural  instincts  of 
childhood  either  have  been  turned  aside  or  stifled  by  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  and  grow.  The  love  for  animals  is,  I  believe,  even 
more  universal  than  the  love  for  music.” 

Wyoming  has  been  the  home  of  the  bison,  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
grizzly  bear,  and  numerous  other  of  the  larger  animals,  which 
have  roamed  the  plains  in  multitudinous  numbers.  Our  moun¬ 
tains,  forests  and  streams  furnish  a  most  interesting  variety  of 
bird  and  fish  life.  The  life  history  of  the  fine  Wyoming  animal 
species  should  be  preserved  for  our  historical  files  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  procured  and  preserved  in  our  Museum. 

Our  neighboring  state,  Colorado,  has  established  one  of  the 
finest  natural  history  museums  in  the  country.  In  the  City 
Museum  at  Denver,  Colorado,  there  is  a  ten-thousand-dollar  bird 
collection,  which  is  the  gift  of  one  public-spirited  citizen  of  that 
state.  Mounted  specimens  of  the  buffalo  as  they  appear  in  their 
native  haunts  are  to  be  found  in  this  museum. 

Wyoming,  the  greatest  native  home  of  all  wild  animals,  has  as 
yet  done  nothing  toward  the  preservation  of  her  natural  history. 
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Collect  and  preserve  specimens 
of  Wyoming  animal  life  in 
YOUR  MUSEUM 


Wyoming  Archaeological  Department.  Why  Not? 

Mail  is  often  addressed  to  the  Wyoming  Archaeological  De¬ 
partment,  and  why  not,  when  Wyoming  has  the  largest  fields  of 
this  kind  in  the  world,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  toward 
preserving  any  of  these  wonderful  specimens  in  the  State 
Museum!  If  we  cannot  solve  the  mystery  of  the  so-called 
“Spanish  Diggings/’  that  strange  settlement  of  aborigines  which 
existed  ages  ago  and  which  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  State,  we  should  at  least  have  a  few  specimens  from  these 
nearby  fields  which  are  of  such  intense  interest  to  archaeologists 
all  over  the  world. 

In  Wyoming’s  prehistoric  mines  have  been  discovered  to  be  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  vanished  races  to  be  found  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  This  “Archaeological  Wonderland”  is  in  itself  so  remark¬ 
able  as  to  make  Wyoming  celebrated,  but  not  a  single  specimen 
has  ever  been  placed  in  the  Wyoming  Museum.  Many  explora¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  archaeologists  representing  various 
museums,  scientific  societies  and  colleges  of  this  country  and 
Canada,  but  there  is  not  an  evidence  of  this  wonderful  field  in  the 
State  Museum. 

Mr.  Porter  of  the  Roxana  Petroleum  Company,  now  Matador 
Petroleum  Company,  Cheyenne,  very  apologetically  approached 
us  to  advise  of  the  comments  made  by  an  Eastern  gentleman  who 
spent  a  few  hours  between  trains  visiting  the  Museum.  This 
gentleman,  as  have  hundreds  of  others,  came  expecting  to  find  a 
splendid  collection  of  those  things  indicative  of  Wyoming’s  pre¬ 
historic  races,  her  Indians  and  fossils. 

Free  Foraging  Ground 

Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthrop¬ 
ology  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  scientists  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  many  others,  have  explored 
these  quarries  and  have  carried  away  wonderful  specimens.  In 
fact,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Morris,  in  his  introduction  to  the  first 
report  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society,  published  a  quarter  of 
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a  century  ago,  “Wyoming  has  been  a  free  foraging  ground  for 
collectors  of  fossils  and  prehistoric  treasures  for  other  states  and 
countries.”  If  true  in  1897,  consider  how  many  and  how  valuable 
are  the  treasures  that  have  been  carried  from  us  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Morris  made  a  further  statement,  which  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  1897,  “Neither  the  State  nor  any  of  our  institutions 
possesses  a  collection  of  these  treasures  worthy  of  the  name.” 


Help  procure  specimens 
from  Wyoming's  Archaeological 
Wonderland  for 
YOUR  STATE  MUSEUM 


Specimen  of  fossil  fish  from  Wyoming  fields  (Pickerel) 

Fossils 

Wyoming  has  the  most  remarkable  quarries  and  fields  for 
fossil  research  in  the  world,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
collectors  for  museums  and  scientific  societies  have  been  carrying 
the  most  rare  and  gigantic  specimens  ever  discovered  from  our 
State. 

Wyoming  Famous 

If  the  fossil  fish  fields,  located  in  Lincoln  County,  southwestern 
Wyoming,  could  be  extensively  explored  and  the  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  deposited  in  the  Wyoming  State  Museum  instead  of  being 
distributed  promiscuously  throughout  the  world,  it  would  make 
Wyoming  famous  through  this  one  particular  feature  of  fossilized 
life. 


State  Historian  of  Wyoming 
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It  is  reported  that  the  largest  and  most  complete  dinosaur  in 
the  world  was  found  in  our  remarkable  and  world-famous  fossil 
fields  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  while  here  in  your  own 
State  Museum  the  only  specimens  from  your  fields  displayed  for 
the  benefit  of  knowledge  seekers  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  fossil 
fish  taken  from  a  field  near  Kemmerer,  Wyoming. 

This  splendid  collection  of  fossil  fish  was  presented  to  the 
State  Museum  by  Messrs  P.  J.  Quealy  and  R.  Lee  Craig,  and  is 
but  a  beginning  of  what  should  be  collected  and  preserved  in  this 
State. 


Specimen  of  fossil  fish  from  Wyoming  fields  (Herring) 


Indian  History — Wyoming  Rich  Field 

No  phase  of  American  history  is  as  interesting  and  fascinating 
as  that  pertaining  to  the  American  Indian.  No  state  in  the  Union 
is  as  rich,  perhaps,  as  Wyoming,  in  the  history,  customs,  legends 
and  traditions  of  these  first  inhabitants  of  America  and  recent 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming.  In  the  Wyoming  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  we  have  but  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  collection  to  tell  us 
of  this  wonderful  race  of  people  who  until  a  few  short  years  ago 
lived  upon  our  plains. 

The  museums  in  the  East  are  filled  with  Indian  relics,  many  of 
which,  no  doubt,  have  been  carried  from  this  “happy  hunting 
ground.” 

Complete  Indian  costumes,  implements  of  warfare,  basketry, 
utensils  used  in  cooking,  blankets,  eciuestrian  equipment,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  our  Indian  wars,  Indian  treaties,  Indian  lore  and 
legends — in  short,  everything  relating  to  the  life  and  history  of  the 
first  known  settler  of  Wyoming — should  be  gathered  and  de¬ 
posited,  without  delay,  in  the  State  Historical  Department. 

In  the  limited  field  work  we  have  been  able  to  conduct  we  have 
discovered  a  number  of  attractive  collections  of  arrow  heads,  but 
to  date  the  State  Museum  has  acquired  only  the  loan  of  one  of 
these  splendid  collections. 
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$50,000  Collection 

The  Wisconsin  Museum  has  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  collection 
of  stone  and  copper  arrow  heads,  hammers,  etc.,  which  were  col¬ 
lected  and  donated  by  a  loyal  citizen  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
frequently  offered  large  sums  for  his  collection,  he  refused  them 
because  he  was  public-spirited  and  loyal  to  his  own  State  and  made 
it  sole  heir  to  this  wonderful  collection.  The  collection  bears  the 
name  of  the  donor. 


Art  Gallery 

An  Art  Gallery  in  connection  with  an  Historical  Department 
is  not  only  a  source  of  attraction  but  of  educational  and  historical 
value.  Pictures  of  the  past  tell  a  true  story  and  are  of  inestimable 
importance  and  interest  in  assisting  us  to  actually  visualize  the 
frontier  life  of  the  early  pioneers  who  settled  this  State.  We 
cannot  from  records  and  the  imagination  create  any  great  or  sus¬ 
tained  pictures  of  the  early  events  really  being  transacted  into  the 
making  of  our  great  State.  But  when  the  records  are  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  makers  of  this  great  commonwealth,  their 
mode  of  living,  work,  hardships,  dress,  etc.,  we  see  and  know  a 
living  past.  Let  us,  therefore,  gather  and  preserve  portraits  and 
pictures  to  help  us  visualize  and  think  of  the  past  as  a  living  and 
vital  thing  which  will  pay  a  beautiful  tribute  to  those  splendid 
men  and  women  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us  today  and  our 
children  of  tomorrow  to  enjoy  a  glorious  Wyoming. 

The  Kansas  Historical  Society  prizes  pictures  so  highly  that 
they  have  acquired  a  motion  film  equipment  which  will  record 
accurately  and  vividly  their  true  history  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hopkins,  manager  of  the  Palace  Pharmacy,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  donated  a  3-A  auto¬ 
graphic  anastigmatic  lens  kodak  to  the  Historical  Department,  and 
through  the  use  of  this  splendid  gift  we  have  obtained  some  most 
valuable  pictures  of  pioneers,  historic  buildings  and  landmarks. 
Many  donations  of  portraits  and  photographs  of  our  pioneers 
and  statesmen,  pictures  of  beautiful  scenery  and  historic  scenes 
and  events  in  Wyoming  have  been  given  to  the  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  greater  number  of  these  cannot  be  shown  to  the  public 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  gallery  in  which  to  hang  the  framed 
pictures  and  cases  in  which  to  properly  and  safely  display  the 
unframed  ones. 

There  is  available  wall  space  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 
Building  which  should  be  utilized  for  the  hanging  of  the  portraits 
of  Wyoming  men  and  women.  Many  portraits  are  now  stored  in 
the  vault  in  the  basement  and  cannot  be  hung  until  permission  is 
granted  by  the  Capitol  Building  Commission. 


View  in  Central  Corridor  of  the  War  Museum 
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Upon  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Department 
we  began  the  collection  not  only  of  individual  war  records  but 
of  war  trophies,  mementoes  and  all  materials  relating  in  particular 
to  Wyoming’s  distinguished  part  and  in  general  to  the  part  borne 
by  the  United  States  in  the  great  World  War. 

The  donation  of  the  priceless  Pennewill  Collection  of  World 
War  trophies  was  indeed  a  splendid  gift  and  placed  Wyoming  in 
the  front  rank  with  other  State  Museums  in  the  collection  of 
World  War  trophies.  While  we  have  made  such  a  splendid 
beginning  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  relics  of  the 
late  war,  yet  we  have  almost  no  trophies  of  earlier  American 
conflicts. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  equipments  of  all  wars  in  which  America  has  been  actively 
engaged.  The  recent  great  war  has  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all  Wyoming  citizens  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  present.  Americanism  can 
only  be  constructed  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a  true  knowledge 
and  history  of  our  ideals  and  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  our  war 
heroes  to  maintain  them.  Public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizens 
have  a  great  opportunity  for  service  by  helping  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  War  Museum  for  the  State. 

“Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past,  as  gold  is  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  in  minute  but  precious  particles  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  infinite  alloy,  the  debris  of  the  centuries.” 

It  would  be  a  patriotic  service  for  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Civil  War  Veterans,  the  Spanish 
War  soldiers  and  the  American  Legion  to  assist  by  contributions 
of  war  trophies  toward  the  gathering  of  a  collection  which  will  be 
a  monument  to  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  Wyoming’s  gallant 
soldiers’ 

The  total  number  of  war  trophies  donated  to  the  War  Museum 
is  1,253,  presented  by  46  persons,  a  list  of  which  follows: 


Received  from  Description  of  Gift 

Ostrom,  George  N . Old  Co.  “D”  Flag,  3rd  Wyoming  Infantry. 

Powder  Key. 

Storey,  Edward . Croix  de  Guerre. 


.Carey,  Robert  D.,  Governor.  ..Picture  of  Co.  “H”,  3rd  Wyoming  Infantry. 

Picture  of  3rd  Wvoming  Infantry. 

Medal  awarded  Wyoming  Soldiers,  Sailors 
and  Marines. 

Flag  of  the  3rd  Wyoming  Infantry, 
N.  G.  W. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gift 

Matson,  R.  N . German  Helmet. 

German  Bayonet. 

Cranor,  Mrs.  Clarence  N . Picture  of  Sandstorm  Division. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Pearl . Paper  Cutter  made  from  shell. 

Red  Cross,  Cheyenne  Chapter.. Set  of  six  pictures  of  the  Cheyenne  Canteen 

Girls. 

American  private’s  helmet,  3rd  Division. 
Army  drinking  cup. 

Army  mess  kit,  complete. 

Knittle,  Edmonds . Belt  with  buttons  of  different  countries. 

German  helmet. 

Anthony,  Rick . French  ‘37”  shell. 

Edgerton,  W.  E . Purse  from  Germany. 

Pin  picked  up  on  Verdun  Front. 

First  pass  issued  to  Mr.  Edgerton  to  enter 
Coblenz,  Germany. 

Hall,  H.  R . Insignia  of  1st  Army,  Headquarters  Regi¬ 

ment. 

German  machine  gun  shell. 

French  machine  gun  shell. 

1-lb.  English  shell. 

English  tank  shell. 

Four  service  uniform  buttons. 

Schlinske,  Otto . 1-centime  and  2-centime  coins. 

Burdick,  Wm.  A . Bavarian  cigarette  lighter. 

Cigarette  lighter. 

German  officer’s  document  packet. 

German  officer’s  belt. 

Reed,  Earl  A . German  paper  money,  1  mark  and  2  mgrk. 

Walker,  Chas . Picture  taken  out  of  German  Hospital  lo¬ 

cated  in  a  French  town. 

Schmidt,  Fred  F . German  pack  carrier  picked  up  at  Chateau- 

Thierry. 

Flair,  John . Two  shells. 

Holbrook,  Capt.  A.  M.  \ . Nose  of  a  German  shell. 

Holbrook,  Capt.  Lou.se  [  German  carbide  lamp. 

German  trench  watch  in  gas  case. 

German  tracer  bullet. 

French  bayonet  picked  up  on  the  Soissons 
Front. 

Glass  from  the  Cathedral  at  Verdun. 
Photographs  of  the  Holbrooks  at  the  Front. 
Pictures  from  German  magazine  and  French 
picture. 

Pictures  of  President  Wilson,  Marshal 
Foch,  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau. 

Baerresen,  Mrs.  A.  A . Three  pictures  of  4th  Liberty  Loan  Parade, 

September  27,  1918. 

Hadsell,  Hon.  Frank  A . Picture  of  Rawlins  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Beach,  Major  Alfred . First-Aid  packet  carried  by  Major  Beach. 

Overseas  service  stripes. 

Album — Souvenir  of  Lyon. 

‘‘Fighting  the  Hun  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Hunt¬ 
ington.” 

American  Army  insignia. 

American  and  German  uniform  buttons. 
American  Legion  of  Wyoming.  Two  American  Legion  banners,  First  State 

Convention. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gift 

Parrish,  O.  E . Five  pictures  taken  in  France 

Four  French  coins. 

Cross,  Emma  B . Five  pictures  of  mobilization  day  at  Doug¬ 

las,  Wyo. 

Gill,  Margaret  H . Four  pictures  of  war  tanks  that  visited 

Cheyenne,  and  newspaper  clipping. 

Schmitz,  jos . Picture  of  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 


Laramie,  Wyo. 

Five  pictures  taken  at  Worland. 

Four  pictures  taken  at  Basin,  Wyo. 

Five  pictures  from  Buffalo,  Wyo.  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

Twenty-five  pictures  of  Food  Show  and 
Parade. 

Seven  pictures  of  Albany  County  men  leav¬ 
ing  for  training  camps. 

Twenty-two  pictures  taken  at  Camp  Ken¬ 
dricks,  July,  1916. 

Osborne  Maude . Piece  of  a  shattered  window  of  the  Rheims 

Cathedral. 

Picture  of  Rheims  Cathedral  before  bom¬ 
bardment. 

Picture  of  Rheims  Cathedral  after  bom¬ 
bardment. 


Coe,  Wm.  R . The  Robert  O.  Pennewill  Collection  of 

World  War  trophies,  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  articles. 

Sinclair,  Burke  H . 148th  U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Flag. 

Walsh,  Joseph . S^-certime  paper  money,  French. 


French  stamp,  English  stamp,  Denmark 
stamp,  and  German  stamp. 

Three  opera  tickets.  Railroad  ticket. 

Tj.  S.  Army  medal.  World  war  medal. 

R.  R.  Engineers’  insignia. 

U.  S.  N.  A.  button. 

Nine  pictures  from  France. 

Seven  French  photographs. 

First-class  R.  R.  ticket 
Two  U.  S.  exempt  buttons. 

Sunset  Division  insigne. 

German  Army  Rifle  bullet. 

Pieces  of  aeroplane  which  landed  at  Ft. 
Russell. 

German  R.  R.  ticket. 

French  1-franc  paper. 

Major’s  insignia. 

U.  S.  Army  match  case  holder. 

Two  Army  “U.  S”  insignia. 

Two  1-franc  papers. 

Seven  French  photos,  small. 

Lead  to  “45”  revolver. 

Five  French  pictures. 

Strahl,  Chas.  S . U.  S.  Army  coat  with  44th  Engineers  in¬ 

signia. 

W.  C.  C.  S.  service  cards  (2). 

Troop  billet  card,  and  mess  card  on  U.  S.  S. 
South  Bend. 

Letter  covering  service  of  Major  Emerson. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gift 

Strahl,  Chas.  S . Newspaper  picture  of  Italy’s  greatest  hero. 

Twenty-five  centime  coin,  French. 

French  souvenir  “Journee  du  75”. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Medal. 

Pry deE Ge'o ^  fP'  | . .'Service  Flag,  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. 

Hansen,  Eugene . Canadian  insignia. 

Dewey,  Geo.  O . .French  rosary  pendant. 

Goff,  Dr.  H.  L . Enlarged  kodak  picture  of  U.  S.  trucks  in 

France. 

D.  A.  R.  of  Wyoming . Wyoming  State  Flag,  presented  to  Gov. 

Robert  D.  Carey  for  the  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Wright,  Agnes  R . American  Library  Association  sign  used  at 

Ft.  Russell. 

Perry,  N.  S . Discharge  stripe  and  Rainbow  Division  in- 

signe. 

Hale,  W.  W . A.rmv  bugle. 

French  charms. 

French  souvenir  pillow  cover  and  handker¬ 
chief. 

Long,  Fldredge . Thirty-third  Division  insigne. 

Irvine,  Wm.  C . Canadian  officer’s  coat  (Lieut.). 

Canadian  officer’s  belt  (Lieut.). 

Canadian  officer’s  cap  (Lieut.). 

These  belonged  to  Mr.  Irvine’s  son, 
Lieut.  Van  Rensselaer  Irvine. 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J . Portrait  of  self  in  sepia. 

Stimson,  Mrs.  J.  E . Portrait  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

Salisbury,  Nettie  . War  song,  “O'er  Camp  Battery  B.” 

Hoffman,  George . Third  Army  Carnival  Poster. 

Pictures  taken  by  17th  French  Aero  Squad¬ 
ron. 


Pennewill  Collection 
The  Collector 

Robert  O.  Pennewill,  the  collector  of  this  collection  of  war 
trophies,  was  born  in  Dover,  Delaware,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
birthplaces  of  two  of  Wyoming's  prominent  pioneers,  Ex-Governor 
and  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Cheyenne,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Davis,  a  prosperous  ranchman  of  Johnson  County.  Mr.  Penne¬ 
will  comes  from  a  family  who  have  been  and  are  prominent- in 
public  affairs.  His  great  great  grandfather,  John  Clarke,  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  and  was  later  chosen  first  chief  justice  of 
Delaware.  The  present  chief  justice,  Charles  B.  Lore,  is  an  uncle 
of  Sergeant  Pennewill,  while  Mr.  Lore’s  predecessor,  Mr.  James 
Pennewill.  is  his  cousin.  Simeon  Pennewill,  a  cousin,  was  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Delaware  about  eight  vears  ago. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Sergeant  Pennewill  was  advised  by 
his  physicians  to  seek  a  western  climate  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  resided  for  a  time  in  Colorado  and  of  late  years  has 
made  his  home  in  Wyoming,  where  he  has  completely  recovered 
his  health. 
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When  war  was  declared  with  Germany  he  was  very  eager  to 
serve  his  country,  but  because  he  was  older  than  the  established 

age  for  service  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  being  accepted  when 
he  volunteered. 


ROBERT  O.  PENNEWILL 
Sergeant  in  148th  Field  Artillery,  who  made 
a  remarkable  collection  of  war  trophies. 
This  picture  was  taken  April  25,  1919,  at 
Hohr,  Germany. 

He  appreciates  the  educational  and 
tions  and  desires  to  do  his  part  to 


National  Recognition 

Sergeant  Pennewill  served 
as  Supply  Sergeant  of  Battery 
C  with  the  148th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  while  serving  in 
this  capacity  showed  rare 
ability  as  a  collector  of  war 
trophies.  He  was  recently 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  was 
asked  to  assist  the  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee 
in  the  selection  of  a  painting  to 
be  hung  in  the  American  room 
of  the  Memorial  Building  of 
the  Allied  Nations  at  Paris. 
The  painting  decided  upon  is 
to  be  painted  by  an  American 
artist  and  is  to  represent  the 
American  doughboy  going 
over  the  top. 

Sergeant  Pennewill  is  al¬ 
ways  a  friend  and  “big 
brother"  to  the  soldier  boys. 

The  Donor 

The  donor  of  this  priceless 
gift,  William  R.  Coe,  owner  of 
the  Shoshoni  ranch,  Park 
County,  Wyoming,  was  reared 
in  the  East  and  is  now  a  man 
of  affairs  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  continues  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  some  of  our 
largest  and  best  museums, 
patriotic  value  of  such  institu- 
bring  Wyoming  from  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  list  to  her  well  deserved  place  in  the  front  ranks. 

When  transmitting  his  check  to  the  State  Historian  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  “Pennewill  Collection'’,  Mr.  Coe  made  the  following 
statement:  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  make  this  gift 
to  the  State,  as  I  consider  it  of  much  educational  value.” 

At  the  time  Mr.  Coe  presented  the  trophies  to  the  State 
Museum  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting 
them,  but  has  since  paid  a  call  to  the  Historical  Department  and 
is  enthusiastically  pleased  with  the  merits  of  the  collection. 

Public  Spirit  Fine  Asset 

We  hope  that  Wyoming  appreciates  Mr.  Coe’s  public  spirit 
and  Sergeant  Pennewill’s  ability  as  a  collector,  and  the  fact  that 
her  museum  possesses  a  collection  of  war  trophies  which  is  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  yet  shown  in  the  United  States  and  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated  in  commercial  terms. 


Group  of  Trophies — Pennewill  Collection 


The  Collection 

The  Pennewill  Collection  contains  approximately  1,000  articles 
and  duplicates  are  rarely  found ;  there  are  24  helmets  and  caps 
and  no  two  alike.  The  German  Army  blanket  picked  up  by 
Sergeant  Pennewill  in  a  dugout  in  the  Argonne  and  carried  to 
Germany  is  covered  with  insignia,  shoulder  straps,  epaulets,  etc., 
of  the  German  Army,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  enemy 
prisoners  of  war,  the  decorating  of  the  blanket  having  been  done 
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by  the  German  women  of  Hohr,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  like 
it  in  the  whole  world.  Visitors  marvel  at  this  wonderful  and 
unique  trophy. 


Blanket  decorated  by  the  Women  of  Hohr,  Germany 


Among  the  treasures  are  also  a  German  officer’s  parade  uni¬ 
form  complete,  guns,  bayonets,  swords,  holsters  and  canteens. 
Indeed,  practically  every  article  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  war 
except  the  larger  guns  is  presented  in  this  collection,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  insignia  of  the  American  troops  in  the  army  of  occupation 
and  a  number  of  antiques  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870, 
together  with  a  number  of  photographs  and  bric-a-brac. 

Sergeant  Pennewill  Popular 

So  extensive  is  this  “Pennewill  Collection”  that  we  are  in¬ 
variably  asked,  “How  did  one  man  bring  it  over?”  Not  without 
many  difficulties,  we  are  assured,  but  suffice  to  know  that  Mr. 
Pennewill  and  Wyoming  were  not  without  a  friend  in  Col.  Burke 
H.  Sinclair,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  148th  Field  Artillery, 
and  in  Capt.  Roche  S.  Mentzer,  of  whose  organization  Sergeant 
Pennewill  was  a  member.  The  collection  is  also  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Capt.  H.  L.  Goff  and  Lieut.  S.  S.  Sharp  of  the  148th. 
Sergeant  Pennewill  was  alike  popular  with  the  men  in  the  ranks. 
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Captain  Mentzer’s  Letter 

A  letter  of  November  18,  1919,  addressed  to  the  State  His¬ 
torian  by  Capt.  R.  S.  Mentzer,  follows  in  part : 

“The  War  Trophies  owned  by  Sergt.  Robert  Pennewill  *  *  * 
is  the  most  complete  and  thoroughly  bona  fide  collection  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Sergeant  Pennewill  was  in  my  organization  for 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  time  we  were  14  months  in 
France  and  six  months  in  Germany.  I  know  personally  that 
every  article  he  has  is  just  what  he  claims  it  to  be,  for  I,  myself, 
helped  him  obtain  many  of  them.  A  collection  of  this  kind  is 
without  price,  as  many  of  the  things  he  has  will  never  again  be 
obtainable  *  *  *” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  procure  many  of  the 
souvenirs  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Pennewill  to  purchase  them, 
so  that  the  sum  paid  the  collector  is  only  in  reimbursement  of 
amounts  paid  out. 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 


Need  of 

Our  Historical  Library  is  but  a  small  beginning  of  a  collection 
of  historical  materials  in  all  printed  and  typed  forms  that  should 
be  preserved  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  students  and 
writers  of  history  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  this  great 
western  country.  Lack  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
the  employment  of  a  trained  librarian  to  classify  and  catalogue  all 
historical  and  literary  materials,  and  thus  make  them  accessible 
for  ready  reference,  has  prevented  the  acquiring  of  even  the  cur¬ 
rent  publications  bearing  directly  upon  our  own  State. 

Historical  Publications 

Not  only  should  we  be  collecting  historical  materials,  but  we 
should  be  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  reminiscences  of  pioneers 
as  well  as  historical  data  from  other  important  sources  that  would 
be  of  especial  value  for  the  study  of  our  own  State.  Without 
available  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  book  stacks,  for 
the  salary  of  an  assistant  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  books  and  the 
editing  of  publications,  and  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  printing 
of  these  needed  bulletins,  little  or  no  advancement  can  be  made 
toward  meeting  the  pressing  and  urgent  calls  for  materials  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  early  history  and  development  of  Wyoming. 

Genealogical  Library 

We  have  as  yet  but  few  genealogical  books  or  periodicals, 
family  records,  war  rosters  or  records  of  any  kind  that  would 
be  useful  to  workers  in  genealogy.  Such  a  library  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Department.  Books  giving 
information  on  the  ancestry  of  Wyoming  citizens  should  be 
gathered  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  service  to  any  who  may  seek 
information  of  their  ancestors. 

Manuscripts 

Among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  are  its  manuscripts.  Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion  but  insufficient  funds  prevent  the  publishing  of  records, 
reminiscences  and  biographies  at  this  time. 

There  are  also  letters  and  documents  relating  to  frontier  life 
and  adventures  that  must  be  kept  stored  away  in  the  vault  and 
not  shown  to  the  public  on  account  of  there  not  being  proper 
cases  in  which  to  display  such  materials. 
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The  steel  files  in  which  the  original  manuscripts  are  filed 
have  already  become  crowded  and  more  cases  must  be  provided  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  these  important  manuscripts. 

Maps 

The  collection  of  maps,  although  small,  is  a  valuable  one.  The 
small  number  of  maps  which  we  have  acquired  through  donations 
cannot  be  displayed  or  used  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  map 
cases  and  holders  in  which  to  care  for  them.  Funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  proper  cases  for  the  care  and  use  of 
maps,  so  that  they  may  be  made  available  for  public  use.  If  it 
were  possible  to  care  for  them  properly,  no  doubt  many  other 
maps  and  atlases  would  be  given  to  the  Department. 

Newspapers 

Our  collection  of  newspapers  published  in  the  State  is  most 
important.  From  the  early  days  to  the  present  the  Wyoming 
press  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
State.  Even  today  several  newspapers  in  this  vast,  new,  un¬ 
settled  State  are  published  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  or  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Al¬ 
most  all  newspapers  published  in  the  State  are  on  file  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Department. 

The  papers  received  are  kept  strictly  up  to  date,  bound,  and 
housed  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  where  they  are  arranged 
on  shelves  for  easy  consultation. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  accurate  data  for  the  compilation  of  a 
list  and  history  of  all  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questionaire  was  sent  to  every  paper  in  the  State : 

Newspaper  Questionaire 

1.  Present  name  of  paper . 

2.  Name  of  paper  when  established.  .  .  . . ' . 

3.  Changes  in  name,  if  any,  since  establishment . 

4.  When  established . 

5.  By  whom  established . 

6.  Name  of  present  owner . 

7.  Names  of  editors,  past  and  present . 

8.  Political  policy  of  the  paper . 

9.  Changes,  if  any,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  political  policy  of 

the  paper . 

10.  Any  further  data  you  can  give  will  be  useful  in  the  historical 
files  and  will  be  appreciated . 

At  the  time  of  forwarding  the  copy  for  this  report  to  the 
printer,  a  sufficient  number  of  questionaires  had  not  been  returned 
to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  list;  however,  it  is  hoped  that 
later  we  may  have  funds  to  issue  a  bulletin  upon  the  Wyoming 
Press. 
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Literary  Contributions 

Since  it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  the  classification  and 
cataloguing  of  the  contributions  to  the  library  and  literary  files, 
an  exhaustive  report  of  same  cannot  be  given  at  this  time.  It 
gives  pleasure  to  report,  however,  that  biographies,  narratives  or 
reminiscences  have  been  contributed  by  John  C.  Friend,  John 
Hunton,  Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  Senator  F.  E.  Warren,  Perry  L. 
Smith,  N.  K.  Boswell,  R.  J.  Daley,  William  Daley,  Wm.  Murphy 
(now  of  Spokane),  Mrs.  E.  H.  Kimball,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Putnam,  A1 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Snow,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mondell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Durbin,  George  Berrell  (now  of  Los 
Angeles),  B.  F.  Bondurant,  Francis  Carre  (now  of  Danville,  Ill.), 
W.  W.  Daley,  C.  H.  Hepp,  J  F.  Jenkins,  A.  B.  Ostrander  (now 
of  New  York  City),  A.  Underwood,  Abner  Luman,  Henry  Wag¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Larry  Hayes,  W.  D.  Brennan,  Mortimer  N.  Grant,  C. 
B.  Root,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Corthell,  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis,  and  H.  W. 
Bainton. 

These  materials  offer  splendid  possibilities  for  future  his¬ 
torical  publications. 

Valuable  books,  pamphlets  and  clippings  have  been  donated  by 
the  following  persons:  W.  M.  Camp,  Mark  A.  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Durbin,  Mrs.  Bessie  Bailey  Cook,  Chas.  F.  Copeland, 
Mrs.  Rose  Crawford,  Corlett  Downey,  Frank  B.  Miller,  H. 
Gautchi,  Matthew  Greevy,  Frank  H.  Hadsell,  Grace  R.  Hebard, 
Leon  C.  Hills,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Frank  Jones,  George  Lathrop,  Adj.- 
Gen.  T.  J.  McCoy,  Dr.  Aven  Nelson,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  Rev.  John 
Roberts,  Wm.  T.  Shaffer,  A.  A.  Slade,  I.  S.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Coffeen,  Miss  Marie  V.  Schiffer,  Wm.  Daley,  Sr.,  R.  A.  Daley, 
Wm.  C.  Deming,  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Major  Wm.  W.  Edwards, 
Maurice  Groshon,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Rich,  Wm.  E.  Sturgis,  E.  H.  Ware, 
Charles  E.  Winter,  Mrs.  Luella  Moore,  Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas, 
Mills  Printing  Company,  Archdeacon  E.  Dray,  Lieut.  Wm.  R. 
Wright,  R.  M.  Thomas  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society. 

Newspaper  Clippings 

A  new  feature  that  is  constantly  growing  more  useful  is  the 
collection  of  clippings  from  various  newspapers  of  Wyoming  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  history,  natural  resources,  scenery,  war  activities, 
and  biographical  sketches  of  residents  of  Wyoming  and  their 
achievements  and  experiences  in  the  development  of  the  State. 

There  have  not,  as  yet,  been  many  books  written  about  Wyo¬ 
ming,  nor  are  there  many  writers  in  the  State,  but  the  pioneer 
editors  have  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  maintaining  the  vital  and 
important  ideals  necessary  for  the  development  of  this  vast  State. 

As  the  people  of  Wyoming  awaken  to  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  studying  and  knowing  the  history  of  this  rapidly 
growing  State,  the  more  valuable  will  these  clippings  become  to 
research  workers  and  students.  But  little  data  and  history  re- 
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lating  to  Wyoming  has  been  compiled  and  issued  in  printed  form 
except  that  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

The  clippings  are  classified  and  filed  in  alphabetical  order 
under  proper  subject  headings  and  are  accessible  for  ready 
reference. 

Archives 

Before  recommending  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  public 
archives  of  Wyoming,  I  think  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  define 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  archives.  Archives  are  “public 
documents — parchments,  papers,  journals,  ledgers,  and  entry 
books — that  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  business  of  a  government  and  contain  a  record  of 
its  legal  and  administrative  activity." 

What  Are  Archives? 

The  Public  Archives  Commission  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  referring  to  state  archives,  said,  “Under  the  head 
archives  come  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  legislative  as¬ 
semblies,  all  papers  known  in  general  as  ‘public  documents,’  re¬ 
ports  of  state  officials,  reports  of  legislative  committees,  reports  of 
state  commissions,  statutes  or  session  laws,  and  occasional  publi¬ 
cations  such  as  census  reports,  topographical  surveys,  etc.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  state  authority.  Reports  and  publications  emanating 
from  or  relating  to  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  as  well 
as  those  primarily  legislative  in  their  origin,  are  included  in  the 
classification.  Personal  journals  and  private  correspondence  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  commission’s  work,  but  official 
correspondence  and  letter  books  are  included.” 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  of  Wisconsin,  has  prepared  a  very 
excellent  report  on  the  present  archive  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  pointed  out  the  great  loss  that  is  bound  to  be  incurred 
by  a  State  in  the  postponement  of  the  proper  care  of  its  archives. 

In  a  new  state  like  ours,  new  and  larger  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  to  take  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  transfer 
of  the  records,  many  may  become  mixed  or  totally  lost.  Fre¬ 
quently  departments  are  moved  from  one  building  to  another,  as 
is  the  case,  for  example,  of  over-crowded  capitols,  or  moved  from 
one  suite  of  rooms  to  another,  and  often  accumulated  records  are 
mixed  or  lost  in  a  transfer  of  this  kind.  Officials,  of  course,  look 
after  and  care  for  the  current  records  of  an  office,  those  records 
used  in  the  daily  transactions  of  the  office,  but  the  masses  of  dead 
records  that  are  constantly  accumulating  and  are  of  inestimable 
value,  both  for  administrative  and  historic  purposes,  should  be 
placed  in  a  safe  depository,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
archivist.  Aside  from  the  possibilities  of  loss  from  the  sources  I 
have  mentioned,  there  are  many  other  enemies  that  may  attack 
these  valuable  public  records :  rats,  mice,  dust,  water,  dampness, 
and  decomposition  as  a  result  of  these  causes  and  the  lack  of 
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ventilation.  Losses  may  also  occur  through  fire,  theft,  improper 
loans,  carelessness  and  indifference,  and  positive  ignorance  of 
public  officials  of  the  value  of  the  historical  materials  entrusted 
to  their  care  and  protection. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  conception  of  the  value  some  officials 
place  upon  public  records,  I  recall  that  during  the  past  twelve 
months  when  a  County  Clerk  of  Wyoming  was  puzzled  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  voluminous  accumulation  of  county  records, 
she  was  advised  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them.  Fortunately,  however, 
action  was  delayed  upon  this  advice  and  a  far-seeing  pioneer  came 
to  the  rescue  of  these  invaluable  records  and  it  was  arranged  to 
care  for  them  temporarily  until  their  permanent  city  and  county 
building,  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  was  completed. 

In  Wyoming  the  State  Librarian  is  custodian  of  State  docu¬ 
ments,  but  we  believe  the  law  should  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
conservation  and  administration  of  all  public  records. 

Care  Of  in  Other  States 

Not  only  are  state  records  cared  for  in  many  states  in  an 
archive  department,  but  also  county  and  town  records.  The 
Michigan  law  makes  it  the  “duty  of  all  public  officials  to  assist’' 
in  the  collection  of,  “from  the  public  offices  in  the  state,  including 
state,  county,  city,  village  and  township  offices,  such  records,  files, 
documents,  books  and  papers  as  are  not  less  than  thirty  years  old 
and  are  not  in  current  use.” 

The  early  records  of  the  growing  State  of  Wyoming  should 
be  properly  and  scientifically  preserved  and  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  the  imperative  need  of  the 
passing  of  a  law  providing  for  proper  care  of  our  archives. 


Twenty-Five  Topics  in  Wyoming  History 

With  a  Tentative  Bibliography 


Note — In  choosing  refernces  to  books  and  magazine  articles  upon  these 
“suggested  topics”,  our  aim  has  been  to  give  citations  which  are  accessible 
to  the  general  reader  and  not  in  any  sense  to  present  an  exhaustive  bibli¬ 
ography  of  sources. 

1.  Prehistoric  Aborigines  of  Wyoming — 

Archaeological  Work  in  Wyoming.  In  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,  vol.  97:  pp.  438-9;  Dec.  14,  1907. 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  Wyoming  Prehistoric  Races.  In  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  2,  p.  31. 

Coutant,  C.  G.  Spanish  Occupation.  In  his  History  of 
Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  1. 

Gilder,  R.  F.  Spanish  Diggings,  Wyoming.  In  Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  8,  pp.  2-10.  Jan.,  1909. 

2.  Early  History  and  Early  Explorers  of  Wyoming — 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  Explorers  and  Explorations.  In  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  8,  p.  109. 

Coutant,  C.  G.  Early  Explorers  in  Wyoming.  In  his 
History  of  Wyoming,  vol.  1. 

Dale,  H.  C.  ed.  Ashley-Smith  Explorations  and  the 
Discovery  of  a  Central  Route  to  the  Pacific,  1822-29. 

Dcllenbaugh,  F.  S.  Breaking  the  Wilderness. 

Lewis,  Capt.  Meriwether,  and  Clark,  Wm.  In  their  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Expedition,  1804-5-6,  2  vols. 

H'ebard,  Dr.  Grace  R.  Pathbreakers  from  River  to 
Ocean. 

3.  Indians  of  Wyoming — 

Breckons,  J.  A.  Washakie,  Chief  of  the  Shoshones.  In 
Wyoming  Historical  Society  Collections,  1897,  vol.  1, 
pp.  87-90. 

Coffeen,  H.  The  Teepee  Book,  2  vols. 

Coolidge,  Grace.  Teepee  Neighbors. 

Grinnell,  G.  B.  Fighting  Cheyennes. 

Hebard,  Grace  R.  Pilot  of  First  White  Men  to  Cross  the 
American  Continent.  In  Journal  of  American  His¬ 
tory,  vol.  1,  p.  467.  July,  1907. 

Nickerson,  Capt.  H.  G.  Indian  Depredations  in  Sweet¬ 
water  County.  In  Wyoming  Historical  Society  Col¬ 
lections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp.  179-84. 

Schultz,  J.  W.  Bird  Woman  (Sacajawea),  the  Guide  of 
Lewis  and  Clark 
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Talbot,  Bishop.  Old  Chief  Washakie.  In  his  My  People 
of  the  Plains,  ch.  3,  p.  26. 

Ware,  E.  F.  Indian  War  of  1864,  being  a  fragment  of 
the  early  history  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

Wilson,  E.  N.,  and  Driggs,  H.  R.  The  White  Indian 
Boy;  the  story  of  Uncle  Nick  among  the  Shoshones. 

4.  Fur  Traders  oe  Wyoming — 

Chittenden,  H.  M.  History  of  the  American  Fur  Traders 
of  the  Far  West,  3  vols. 

Coutant,  C.  G.  Fur  Trappers  and  Traders.  In  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  12,  p.  130. 

Dellenbaugh,  F.  S.  Breaking  the  Wilderness. 

Sabin,  Edwin.  Kit  Carson  Days. 

5.  Forts  oe  Wyoming — 

Brackett,  Coi.  A.  G.  Fort  Bridger.  In  Wyoming  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  1920. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Ab-sa-ra-ka,  Home  of  the 
Crows;  being  the  experiences  of  an  officer’s  wife  on 
the  plains. 

Edwards,  Maj.  W.  W.  Old  Fort  Laramie.  In  Journal 
of  the  Military  Service  Institution,  vol.  52,  pp.  121- 
136.  Jan.-Feb.,  1913. 

Morris,  R.  C.,  Fort  Laramie.  In  Wyoming  Historical 
Collections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp.  176-8. 

Whitehead,  Charles.  Old  Fort  Caspar.  In  Wyoming 
Historical  Collections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp.  288-92. 

6.  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  Life  in  Wyoming — 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  History  of  Wyoming,  3  vols. 

Bradley,  Glenn  D.  Story  of  the  Pony  Express. 

Collins,  J.  S.  Across  the  Plains  in  ’64. 

Greeley,  Horace.  Overland  Journey  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  Summer  of  1859. 

Hooker,  W.  F.  The  Prairie  Schooner. 

Inman,  Henry,  and  Cody,  Win.  F.  In  their  Great  Salt 
Lake  Trail. 

Langford,  N.  P.  Vigilante  Days  and  Ways — the  Pio¬ 
neers  of  the  Rockies ;  the  Makers  and  Making  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Whitcomb,  E.  W.  Reminiscences  1857-69.  In  Wyoming 
Historical  Collections,  1920. 

7.  Admission  oe  Wyoming  as  a  State — 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  Admission  of  State  to  Union.  In  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  12,  p.  185  ;  ch.  14,  p.  213. 

Brown,  M.  C.  Constitution  Making.  In  Wyoming  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  1920. 
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Memorial  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Wyoming  Territory  to  the  Union,  with  ap¬ 
pendices  showing  the  action  taken  by  the  people,  and 
the  Constitution  as  adopted. 

Morris,  R.  C.  Statehood  and  a  Great  Occasion.  In 
Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp. 
130-151. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.  Admission  of  Wyoming  as  a 
State.  In  Westminster  Review,  vol.  134,  p.  280. 

8.  How  Woman  Suffrage  Came  to  Wyoming — 

Hebard,  Grace  R.  The  First  Woman  Jury.  In  Journal 
of  American  History,  vol.  7,  p.  1293,  part  4,  Oct. -Dec., 

Hebard,  Grace  R.  How  Suffrage  Came  to  Wyoming. 
In  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1920. 

Morris,  Robt.  C.  Woman  Suffrage  Debate  in  the  First 
Constitutional  Convention,  1889.  In  Wyoming  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp.  247-261. 

Theiss,  Lewis  and  Mary.  Wyoming — the  Pioneer  of 
Suffrage  States.  In  Pictorial  Review,  vol.  15,  p.  14. 
Oct.,  1913. 

9.  Natural  Scenery  in  Wyoming — 

Chittenden,  H.  M.  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Dalton,  N.  H.  Big  Horns  of  Wyoming.  In  Travel,  vol. 
31,  pp.  20-1.  Oct.,  1918. 

Jackson  Hole  Country  of  Wyoming.  In  Scientific 
American,  vol.  118,  p.  272.  Mar.  30,  1918. 

Kolb,  E.  L.  Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming 
to  Mexico. 

Langford,  N.  P.  Diary  of  the  Washburn  Expedition  to 
Yellowstone  and  Firehole  Rivers. 

Moran,  Thomas  (Bear  Lodge  Rock).  Journey  to  the 
Devil’s  Tower  in  Wyoming.  In  Century  Magazine, 
vol.  47,  p.  450.  Jan.,  1894. 

Muir,  John.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  his 
Our  National  Parks. 

Scott,  Maj.  Genl.  H.  L.  Bear  Lodge  Rock.  In  Wyoming 
Historical  Collections.  1920. 

Tate,  A.  C.  Wyoming’s  Yosemite  (Wind  River  Coun¬ 
try).  In  Travel,  vol.  35,  pp.  31-2.  Sept.,  1920. 

Reardan,  J.  D.  Up  Grand  Teton.  In  , Outing,  vol.  67,  pp. 
267-78.  Dec.,  1915. 

Richardson,  James,  ed.  Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone. 

10.  Wild  Game  and  Fishing  in  Wyoming — 

Clark,  R.  E.  Wyoming  Summer  Fishing  and  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  In  Outing,  vol.  52,  pp.  508-11.  July, 
1908. 
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Ireland,  F.  Wyoming  Game  Stronghold.  In  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  vol.  34,  pp.  259-76.  Sept.,  1903. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman. 
2  vols.  (Many  of  the  experiences  given  are  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  of  Wyoming.) 

Stewart,  Elinor  P.  Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt. 

Townsend,  P.  C.  Hunting  Elk  and  Antelope  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  In  Travel,  vol.  12,  pp.  518-19.  Sept.,  1907. 

Van  Loan,  C.  E.  Greatest  Trout  Fishing  in  the  World 
(Saratoga,  Wyo.).  In  Outing,  vol.  56,  pp.  387-97. 
July,  1910. 

Wright,  Agnes  R.  Lion  Hunting  in  Wyoming.  In  Out¬ 
door  Life,  vol.  46.  Dec.,  1920. 

11.  Birds  of  Wyoming — 

Grave,  B.  H.,  and  Walker,  Ernest  P.  Wyoming  Birds 
and  Their  Value  to  Agriculture.  In  University  of 
Wyoming  Bulletin,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  1913. 

Knight,  Wilbur  C.  The  Birds  of  Wyoming.  In  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  Bulletin  No.  55.  Sept.,  1902. 

12.  Homesteading  in  Wyoming — 

Stewart,  Elinor  P.  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader. 
In  Atlantic  Monthly,  vols.  112  and  1 1 3,  Oct.,  1913; 
Apr.,  1914.  (Also  published  in  book  form.) 

Information  concerning  homestead  laws  and  vacant  pub¬ 
lic  lands  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  to  the  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

13.  Education  in  Wyoming — 

Creel,  George.  Wyoming’s  Answer  to  Militarism ;  Five 
Years  of  Training  School  Boys  to  Think  True,  Live 
True  and  Shoot  True.  In  Everybody’s  Magazine,  vol. 
34,  pp.  150-9.  Feb.,  1916. 

Monahan,  A.  C.,  and  Cook,  K.  M.  Educational  Survey 
of  Wyoming.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educational  Bulle¬ 
tin,  1916,  No.  29,  pp.  1-120.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris,  R.  C.  Wyoming  University,  Laramie.  In  Wyo¬ 
ming  Historical  Society  Collections,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp. 
117-22. 

Steever,  E.  Z.  Wyoming  Plan  of  Military  Training  for 
the  Schools.  In  School  Review,  vol.  25,  pp.  145-50. 
Mar.,  1917. 

Wyoming-State  Department  of  Education.  Wyoming 
Educational  Bulletin. 
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14.  Union  Pacific  Railroad — 

Chaplin,  W.  E.  Development  and  Evolution  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming.  In  Wyoming  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  1920. 

Dodge,  Maj.-Gen.  G.  M.  How  We  Built  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway.  Sen.  Doc.  447,  61st  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  1910. 

Sabin,  Edwin.  Building  the  Pacific  Railway. 

15.  Wyoming  Mines  and  Minerals — 

Wyoming  Coal  Fields.  In  Scientific  American  Supple¬ 
ment,  vol.  65,  p.  345.  May  30,  1908. 

Much  valuable  material  may  be  found  in  the  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  the  Bulletins  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Geological  Department,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  These  Bulletins  may  be  obtained  free  by 
applying  to  the  Department  issuing  them. 

16.  Cheyenne,  The  Capital  City — 

Bancroft,  H.  H.  History  of  Nevada,  Cplorado  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  ch.  7,  p.  796. 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  Story  of  Cheyenne.  In  his  History  of 
Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  32,  p.  548. 

Morris,  R.  C.  Cheyenne,  The  Magic  City  of  the  Plains. 
In  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1897;  vol.  1,  pp. 
197-212;  pp.  220-225. 

Strahorn,  Carrie  A.  Cheyenne.  In  her  Fifteen  Thousand 
Miles  by  Stage,  ch.  2. 

17.  Agriculture  in  Wyoming — 

Deming,  W.  C.  What  Dry  Farming  Has  Done  for  Wyo¬ 
ming.  In  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1920. 

Deming,  W.  C.  Irrigation  Projects  in  Wyoming.  In 
Independent,  vol.  62,  pp.  1079-85.  May  9,  1907. 

Dickson,  O.  L.  Reclaiming  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  In 
World  Today,  vol.  17,  pp.  1280-4.  Dec.,  1909. 

Material  upon  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  and  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

18.  Cow  Boys  and  Ranch  Life — 

Adams,  Andy.  Log  of  a  Cowboy.  A  narrative  of  the  old 
trail  days. 

Bronson,  E.  B.  Reminiscences  of  a  Ranchman. 

Clay,  John.  Cheyenne  Club.  Recollections  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  famous  with  the  development  of  the  Western 
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Evarts,  H.  G.  Dude  Wranglers.  In  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  vol.  192,  pp.  32-4.  May  1,  1920. 

Hough,  Emerson.  Story  of  the  Cowboy. 

Lipp,  G.  A.  Passing  of  the  Western  Cattle  Ranches.  In 
Overland  Monthly,  n.  s.,  vol.  63,  p.  131.  Feb.,  1914. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Cattle  Country  of  the  Far  West. 
In  his  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,  ch.  1,  p.  1 ; 
ch.  3,  p.  38. 

White,  E.  S.  Characteristics  of  the  Cowboy.  In  Out¬ 
look,  vol.  78,  pp.  80-8.  Sept.  3,  1904. 

Wyoming’s  Dude  Ranches.  In  Outing,  vol.  74,  pp.  236-8. 
July,  1919. 

19.  Bringing  in  the  Fleece — 

Barnes,  W.  C.  Sheep  and  Oil ;  Wyoming  and  Its  Sheep 
Ranges.  In  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool 
Grower,  vol.  38,  pp.  642-3.  Oct.,  1918. 

Ogden,  G.  W.  Toll  of  the  Sheep.  In  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  23,  pp.  262-73.  Aug.,  1910. 

Ogden,  G.  W.  Bringing  in  the  Fleece.  In  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  vol.  23,  pp.  345-56.  Sept.,  1910. 

20.  Frontier  Days — 

cattle  trade.  In  Breeder’s  Gazette,  vol.  70,  pp.  1182- 
3.  Dec.  21,  1916. 

Copeland,  F.  O.  Old  Frontier  Days  at  Cheyenne.  In 
Travel,  vol.  33,  pp.  34-7.  June,  1919. 

Dunklee,  I.  Frontier  Day  at  Cheyenne.  In  World 
Today,  vol.  17,  pp.  1154-60.  Nov.,  1909. 

Dunton,  W.  H.  Fair  in  the  Cow  Country.  In  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  vol.  55,  pp.  454-65-  Apr.,  1914. 

Howe,  J.  D.  Cowboy  Carnival  in  Wyoming.  In  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly,  vol.  48,  pp.  1 540-1.  Oct.  8,  1904. 

Lucas,  C.  J.  P.  Frontiersman's  Day.  In  World  Today, 
vol.  11,  pp.  1096-1100.  Oct.,  1906. 

21.  Wyoming  Literature  and  Wyoming  Authors — 

Hartung,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wyoming  as  a  Literary  Field.  In 
Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1920. 

Michelet,  Maren  B.  H.  Life  of  Agnes  M.  Wergeland. 

Wright,  Agnes  R.  Our  Sisters  in  Active  Service  (Dr. 
Grace  R.  Hebard).  In  The  Arrow,  vol.  34,  pp.  329- 
31.  Mar.,  1918. 

22.  Journalism  and  Journalists  in  Wyoming — 

Bartlett,  I.  S.  The  Wyoming  Press.  In  his  History  of 
Wyoming,  vol.  1,  ch.  28,  p.  450. 

Chaplin,  W.  E.  Some  of  the  Early  Newspapers  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  In  Wyoming  Historical  Society  Miscellanies, 
1919,  pp.  7-24. 
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23.  Wyoming  Oils — 

Trumbull,  L.  W.  Petroleum  Geology  of  Wyoming. 
Valuable  Bulletins  giving  information  upon  this  subject 
have  been  issued  by  the  Wyoming  State  Geologist, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. ;  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

24.  Geology  oe  Wyoming — 

Barnett,  V.  H.  Small  Natural  Bridges  in  Eastern  Wyo¬ 
ming.  In  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  20,  pp.  438-41. 
July,  1912. 

Bastian,  E.  S.  Baked  Clays  and  Natural  Slags  in  Eastern 
Wyoming.  In  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  13,  pp.  408-12. 
July,  1905. 

Blackwelder,  E.  Cenozoic  History  of  Laramie  Region, 
Wyoming.  In  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  17,  pp.  429-44. 
July,  1909. 

Butman,  C.  H.  Geology  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
In  Scientific  American  Supplement,  vol.  79,  pp.  7-9. 
Jan.  2,  1915. 

Rich,  J.  L.  Physiography  of  the  Bishop  Conglomerate, 
Southwestern  Wyoming.  In  Journal  of  Geology,  vol. 
18,  pp.  601-32.  Oct.,  1910. 

Westgate,  L.  G.,  and  Branson,  E.  B.  Later  Cenozoic 
History  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  Wyoming.  In 
Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  21,  pp.  142-59.  Feb.,  1913. 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  the  State  Geological  Department,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  give  excellent  material  upon  this  subject. 

25.  Wyoming  in  the  World  War — 

Buschlen,  J.  P.  ed.  An  Honor  Roll ;  Pictorial  Record 
of  the  Gallant  and  Courageous  Men  from  Sheridan 
County,  Wyoming,  U.  S.  A.,  Who  Served  in  the 
World  War  of  1917-18-19. 

Davis,  P.  M.  ,  and  Clay,  H.  K.  History  of  Battery  “C”, 
148th  Field  Artillery,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Dray,  Ernest.  Archdeacon  Dray’s  Letters.  In  Wyoming 
Churchman,  beginning  Aug.,  1916,  and  continuing  to 

I9I9- 

History  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Field  Artillery  Brigade. 

War  Service,  University  of  Wyoming.  In  University  of 
Wyoming  Bulletin,  vol.  15,  No.  7.  Dec.,  1918. 

War  Statistics.  In  Wyoming  Historical  Collections, 
1920. 


INTERESTING  THE  PUBLIC 


State  Fair 

It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  meet  the 
pioneers  at  the  State  Fair  held  at  Douglas  in  September  follow¬ 
ing  our  organization  in  March,  1919.  Space  for  an  historical 
display  was  assigned  the  Department  by  the  Fair  Association, 
and  we  accordingly  prepared  and  arranged  a  most  interesting 
display,  which  attracted  not  only  the  pioneers  but  all  visitors  to 
the  State  Fair. 

Our  first  effort  to  interest  and  bring  the  people  of  the  State 
in  touch  with  the  work  and  growth  of  the  Department  through 
the  display  and  the  distribution  of  printed  folders  at  the  Fair 
proved  a  most  successful  venture. 

This  year,  inasmuch  as  the  Department  was  not  provided  with 
funds  to  finance  the  taking  of  a  display  to  the  State  Fair,  a 
program  was  especially  arranged  for  the  pioneers  and  a  Rest  and 
Registration  Booth  for  pioneers  and  soldiers  was  conducted  by 
the  Historian. 

The  Historical  Booth  at  the  State  Fair  at  Douglas,  Wyoming, 
September  12  to  17,  1920,  was  well  advertised  by  the  painting  of 
invitations  upon  the  sidewalks  of  the  principal  downtown 
street  corners  of  Douglas.  Also,  seven  hundred  copies  of  the 
following  invitation  were  sent  to  pioneers  advising  them  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  booth  and  the  special  program  prepared  for 
their  entertainment : 

Invitation 

In  addition  to  the  Registration  and  Rest  Booth,  which  the 
WYOMING  STATE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT  will 
maintain  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  the  State  Fair  at  Douglas, 
we  have  arranged  a  special  program  in  honor  of  the  “Old  Timers” 
of  Wyoming,  to  be  held  in  the  BOOTH,  Thursday  morning. 
September  16,  1920,  at  10  o’clock. 

There  will  be  talks  by  Governor  Carey  and  a  number  of 
PIONEERS,  after  which  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  for 
the  exchange  of  reminiscences. 

YOU  are  URGED  to  be  present. 

Eunice:  G.  Anderson, 

State  Historian. 

Newspapers  were  most  generous  in  advertising  the  meeting 
and  as  a  result  the  crowd  was  much  larger  than  could  be  cared  for 
in  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  State  Fair  Association. 
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The  following  program  was  presented  and  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest  and  enjoyment.  Hundreds  were  unable  to  get  in 
the  Booth  to  hear  the  speakers  and  so  great  was  the  success  of 
the  meeting  that  the  Fair  Association  is  planning  to  have  the  His¬ 
torical  Booth  and  the  “Old  Timers’  ”  day  program  made  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  fair,  and  already  plans  are  being  made  for 
larger  quarters  for  next  year’s  meeting. 


“Old  Timers’  ”  Day  Program 

Medley  of  National  Airs . University  of  Wyoming  Band 

Welcome  On  Behalf  of  the  State . Gov.  Robert  D.  Carey 

Welcome  On  Behalf  of  the  State  Fair  Committee . Mr.  Joseph  Garst 

Response  On  Behalf  of  “Old  Timers” . Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson 

“Personal  Recollections” . Hon.  Luke  Voorhees 

Advantages  of  Early  Day  Ranching  in  Wyoming.  ..  .Ex-Gov.  B.  B.  Brooks 

Our  Pioneer  Women . Ex-Gov.  Joseph  M.  Carey 

Pioneer  Press  of  Wyoming . Sec’y  of  State,  W.  E.  Chaplin 

History  of  Our  Pioneers . John  Clay 

Retrospect . Judge  A.  C.  Campbell 

Early  Experiences . Mrs.  W.  E.  Guthrie 

Song,  “Wyoming” . Miss  Florence  Cook 


It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  will  ever  again  be  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  really  “old  timers”.  The  meeting  was  notable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  pioneers,  but  because  there,  were 
also  present  such  a  large  number  of  native  sons  and  daughters. 
Four  ex-governors  of  the  State  were  present,  Joseph  M.  Carey, 
Francis  E.  Warren,  Bryant  B.  Brooks  and  John  B.  Kendrick, 
together  with  the  present  governor,  Robert  D.  Carey,  who  is  a 
native  son  of  Wyoming.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  presence  of  the  men  now  representing  Wyoming 
in  Congress,  Senators  F.  E.  Warren  and  John  B.  Kendrick  and 
Representative  Frank  W.  Mondell. 


Frontier  Days 

The  following  solicitations  were  painted  (with  ultra-marine 
blue)  upon  the  sidewalks  of  the  principal  down  town  street  cor¬ 
ners  of  Cheyenne  during  the  Frontier  Days  show  July  27  to  30, 
1920,  and  fifteen  hand-made  posters  were  displayed  in  down  town 
windows  during  the  same  time.  This  method  of  advertising  the 
Historical  Department  was  very  effective  and  brought  hundreds 
of  interested  and  interesting  visitors  to  headquarters,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  treasures  were  added  to  the  museum. 


The  Solicitations 


Bring  ’em  to  the 
State  Museum. 
What? 

Your  relics  and  curios. 


Bring  ’em  all  to  the 
State  Museum — 
Everything  that  illustrates 
Wyoming  history. 
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State  Department  of  History 
would  like  YOUR 
Reminiscences  and  Narratives. 

Send  'em  to  the 
Historical  Dept.— 

Your  War  records. 


Bring  ’em  to  the 
State  Museum — 

Those  Indian  Costumes 

Bring  ’em  to  the 
State  Museum 

Those  Indian  curios  and  relics. 


It’s  a  privelege 
To  deposit 
Reminiscences  in  the 
State  Historical  Dept. 

Wyoming  Study  Clubs 

In  October,  1919,  the  Historian,  upon  invitation,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Lusk,  and 
made  a  plea  for  greater  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  club  women 
of  the  State  in  the  preservation  of  their  State  history  and  in  the 
study  of  Wyoming.  Following  this  appeal,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
pledging  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Wyoming  Club  women  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  advancement  of  our  vitally  needed  Historical 
Department. 

A  year  later,  at  Casper,  the  progress  of  our  work  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  same  organization,  and  in  response  to  our  endeavor 
to  acquaint  the  club  members  with  the  purpose  and  need  of  this 
newly  organized  state  department,  a  growing  interest  is  being 
manifested  by  our  clubs  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  work. 

Publicity  and  Publications 

The  Historian  has  endeavored  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the 
State  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  establishing  the  His¬ 
torical  Department  and  with  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  general  historical  department  and  museum,  as  well  as  with  the 
war  activities  and  the  beginnings  of  a  war  museum.  In  an  effort 
to  accomplish  this,  numerous  and  various  articles  and  circular 
letters  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out,  not  only  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State  but  also  to  our  educational  and  municipal 
publications.  In  addition  to  the  many  general  articles,  a  large 
number  of  special  articles  have  been  prepared  bearing  upon  some 
particular  phase  of  the  work  of  unusual  interest  to  specific  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  State  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  published  in  that 
locality. 

Perhaps  as  far-reaching  as  any  one  feature  of  the  publicity  was 
the  “prize  essay  contest”  inaugurated  by  the  Historian  and  carried 
out  through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  State. 
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Folders  Popular 

Five  printed  folders,  each  carrying  a  message  of  some  feature 
of  the  work,  have  been  issued. 

The  first  two  told  of  the  needs  of  the  Department,  also  listing 
somewhat  in  detail  articles  of  historic  value  to  be  found  in  the 
literary  files  and  the  museum  of  the  general  and  war  history 
divisions. 

Two  other  folders  carried  messages  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  work,  and  have  proven  very  helpful  in  con¬ 
veying  to  Wyoming  citizens  our  advancement  along  the  different 
lines  of  our  endeavor. 

The  folder  that  has  been  the  most  popular  is  the  one  entitled 
“KNOW  YOUR  OWN  STATE”,  which  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  suggested  topics  upon  the  study  of  Wyoming.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  this  list  and  for  material  bearing  upon  the 
twenty-five  suggested  subjects  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bibliography  covering  the  topics.  This  tentative  bibli¬ 
ography  appears  on  pages  57-63  of  this  publication. 

That  the  list  has  been  far-reaching  and  greatly  appreciated  is 
shown  by  the  thousands  of  requests  received  for  copies  of  it,  many 
coming  from  former  residents  of  Wyoming  now  living  in  other 
states.  Hundreds  of  letters  similar  to  the  one  here  given,  each 
expressing  love  and  loyalty  for  Wyoming  and  interest  in  her 
progress  and  development,  have  been  received. 

Riverside,  Calif.,  Sept.  28,  1920. 
State  Historian ,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dear  Madam  :  In  the  Kemmerer  Republican  I  find  the  list 
of  Historical  publications  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  some 
of  them.  I  am  a  native  of  Wyoming,  but  have  lived  in  California 
nine  years.  I  will  always  have  a  great  deal  of  love  for  Wyoming 
and  am  always  interested  in  its  progress. 

If  I  may  have  them,  would  like: 

Pioneers  and  Pioneer  Life  in  Wyoming. 

How  Woman  Suffrage  Came  to  Wyoming. 

Birds  of  Wyoming. 

Homesteading  in  Wyoming. 

Cow  Boy  and  Ranch  Life. 

Natural  Scenery  in  Wyoming. 

Wild  Game  and  Fishing  in  Wyoming. 

If  there  is  a  charge  for  the  books,  kindly  let  me  know  and  I’ll 
forward  money  for  same. 

Very  truly, 

(Miss)  Minnie  Holden, 

1223  12th  St., 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Postal  cards,  blotters  and  stickers  for  the  outside  of  letters 
have  been  printed  and  used  advantageously  in  an  effort  to  inform 
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the  people  of  the  State  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department  and  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  its  upbuilding. 

Prize  Essay  Contest 

The  prize  essay  contest  for  pupils  in  the  Wyoming  high 
schools  was  arranged  by  the  Historian  for  the  purpose  of  arous¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  interest  in  the  study  of  the  State.  We  offered 
a  first  and  second  prize  of  $5.00  and  $3.00  respectively  to  all 
high  school  pupils  submitting  essays  bearing  upon  the  “Early 
Days  in  Wyoming”  and  a  first  and  second  prize  for  the  two  best 
essays  on  “Wyoming’s  Part  in  the  Late  War”. 

The  schools  of  the  State  co-operated  and  as  a  result  of  this  • 
splendid  co-operation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  many 
girls  and  boys  in  the  State  have  written  upon  the  subjects  as 
outlined  by  the  Historian  and  the  essays  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges  of  the  “Prize  Essay  Contest”. 

The  State  Committee  for  judging  the  essays  is  composed  of: 

Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  Chairman,  Evanston,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Linn  I.  Noble,  Thermopolis,  Wyoming. 

Hon.  Judge  W.  E.  Mullen,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

All  essays  are  passed  upon  by  each  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  four  receiving  the  highest  markings  will  be  awarded 
the  prizes.  The  awrards  will  be  made  on  or  before  January  1, 
1921. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  writing  of  essays  bearing  upon  Wyoming 
subjects  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  in  both  the  English  and  History  Departments. 

Guest  Book 

The  “Guest  Book”  or  register  of  visitors  to  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Department  and  Museum  is  a  very  interesting  record  and 
will  as  time  goes  on  become  a  much  prized  historical  archive.  On 
the  evening  of  January  14,  1920,  when  the  reception  was  held  in 
the  State  Capitol  for  General  Pershing,  the  Museum  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Capitol  Building  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and 
visitors  were  invited  to  register  in  the  “Guest  Book”.  The  crowd 
was  so  large  on  the  opening  evening  that  hundreds  of  guests 
were  unable  to  record  their  names  in  the  book.  This  record 
shows  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Museum  6,000  visitors  have 
enjoyed  the  Historical  Department  and  Museum.  Visitors  have 
registered  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  from  Alaska, 
Canada,  China,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Correspondence 

The  correspondence  has  indeed  reached  heavy  proportions. 
The  files  are  becoming  most  valuable  as  they  are  filled  with 
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promises  and  possibilities  of  the  gathering  of  a  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  data  and  materials  if  there  were  but  time  to  “follow  up” 
the  generous  offers  and  suggestions. 

Upon  the  return  from  a  field  trip  covering  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  frequently  letters  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or  more 
must  be  written,  all  incident  to  the  trip. 

The  correspondence  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that 
this  feature  of  the  work  alone,  if  systematically  “followed  up”, 
would  require  the  entire  time  of  one  person. 

Building 

Although  but  eighteen  months  old,  already  the  work  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  Department  is  hampered  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  quarters — one  room  and  the  corridors  of  the  rotunda  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  Building.  Many  pictures,  maps  and 
museum  articles  are  stored  in  the  vault  in  the  basement  and  must 
remain  there  until  larger  quarters  are  provided.  As  set  forth  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  the  Historical  Department  should 
NOW  be  collecting  an  historical  library,  archaeological  and  natural 
history  specimens,  but  the  present  cramped  quarters  are  not 
commodious  enough  to  permit  the  proper  display  and  care  of  a 
library  and  the  large  specimens  that  should  be  found  in  an 
archaeological  and  natural  history  museum. 

We  also  most  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
Archive  Department  because  we  believe  that  the  Historical  De¬ 
partment  should  be  made  the  custodian  of  all  such  records,  files, 
books,  documents  and  papers  not  in  current  use  from  state, 
county,  city,  village  and  township  offices,  to  be  preserved  for  his¬ 
torical  purposes.  While  at  present  we  are  not  prepared  to  care 
for  archival  material,  except  in  comparatively  small  lots,  yet  the 
value  of  these  records  is  of  such  great  importance  that  we  urge 
not  only  that  room  be  provided  for  their  care  but  that  a  law  be 
adopted  by  this  Legislature  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  all 
of  Wyoming’s  records  which  are  of  especial  value  from  an  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view. 

Not  only  is  the  Historical  Department  and  Museum  in  dire 
need  of  more  space,  but  additional  steel  filing  cases,  book  stacks, 
display  cases  and  general  office  equipment  should  be  provided. 

The  present  general  office  has  been  filled  with  museum  articles, 
leaving  but  little  room  for  desks,  filing  cabinets,  typewriters,  etc. 
With  museum  visitors  constantly  viewing  the  collections  displayed 
in  the  office,  there  is  absolutely  no  privacy  or  opportunity  to  carry 
on  the  details  of  the  office  without  interruption. 

In  our  budget,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  report,  we  have 
asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  building  to 
house  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court,  State  Library  and  the  State 
Historical  Department.  By  providing  such  a  building  the  present 
over-crowded  condition  of  the  Capitol  Building  would  be  relieved 
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arid  the  three  State  institutions  named  would  have  adequate  space 
for  growth  and  development  for  many  years  to  come. 

Loss  of  Gift  of  Complete  History  in  Pictures 

Chicago  lost  an  art  collection  consisting  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ietms,  including  many  notable  paintings  of  famous  American 
statesmen.  The  collection  is  valued  at  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  and  covers  every  war,  big  and  little,  from  the  one  which 
the  Puritans  had  with  the  Indian,  King  Philip,  to  the  war  with 
Spain. 

The  late  Mr.  Gunther  only  asked  that  Chicago  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  protection  and  display  of  this  magnificent  educational 
collection,  but  Chicago  failed  in  this  and  therefore  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  national  collections  of  war  relics  and  records  in  the  world. 

Prospective  Gift 

We  have  on  file  a  letter  from  one  of  our  former  citizens  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  our  space,  cases,  funds,  etc.  The  reason  for  this 
inquiry  is  that  he  has  a  large  collection  of  Indian  curios,  costumes 
and  relics  which  he  personally  gathered  in  Wyoming  and  for 
which  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to  finding  a  permanent 
home.  He  has  been  solicited  by  curators  of  museums  of  other 
states  to  deposit  the  collection  with  them,  but  he  prefers  to  have  it 
housed  in  its  native  state  if  he  can  be  assured  that  the  Wyoming 
State  Museum  will  be  equipped,  with  respect  to  space  and 
finances,  to  properly  care  for  and  protect  the  collection. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  State  Historical 
Department  through  the  provision  of  commodious  quarters  would 
be  the  immediate  acquisition  of  many  valuable  collections  now  in 
the  State  but  not  given  or  loaned  to  the  Department  because  we 
are  not  in  large,  permanent  quarters  and  have  not  the  proper 
facilities  for  the  preservation  and  display  of  museum  articles, 
historical  materials,  original  manuscripts,  etc. 

Minnesota  has  recently  erected  a  wonderful  Historical  Build¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  pioneers  of  that  State. 

Wyoming  should  NOW  provide  for  a  Memorial  Building,  not 
alone  to  honor  her  brave  and  gallant  soldiers  but  also  as  a  tribute 
to  the  splendid  pioneer  men  and  women  who  not  only  have  helped 
to  make  history  but  by  their  sacrifice  and  service  have  made 
possible  this  great  and  glorious  State. 

Good  Friends 

The  organization  period  of  the  Historical  Department  with¬ 
out  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  developed  would 
have  been  greatly  retarded  and  many  treasures  lost  forever  to 
Wyoming,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  assistance  by  gifts 
of  money,  valuable  articles  for  the  museum,  and  books  and 
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historical  contributions  to  the  literary  and  historical  files  from 
men  and  women  who  not  only  helped  to  make  our  history, 
but  who  also  have  realized  more  fully  than  have  others  the 
need  for  quick  action  in  its  preservation. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Q'uealy,  of  Kemmerer,  was  the  first  Wyoming  citi¬ 
zen  to  lend  us  encouragement  through  his  generous  gift  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  fossil  fish.  Mr.  R. 
Lee  Craig  shared  the  honors  with  Mr.  Quealy  by  donating  his 
time  and  skill  in  locating  and  preparing  the  specimens. 

Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  of  Park  County,  not  only  established  a 
monument  to  our  soldiers  of  the  World  War,  but  to  himself,  by 
his  gift  of  $1,500.00  as  reimbursement  to  Sergeant  Pennewill  for 
his  invaluable  collection  of  war  trophies. 

An  inspirational  gift  was  the  unsolicited  donation  of  $25.00 
from  Mr.  A.  W.  Horn,  an  attorney  of  Franklin,  North  Carolina, 
whose  son,  Victor,  a  Converse  County  boy,  was  killed  in  action  in 
the  battle  of  “Apple  Orchard”  at  Epionville.  This  check  was 
tendered  to  the  Converse  County  War  History  Committee  and 
the  State  Historical  Department  by  Mr.  Horn  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  properly  record  Wyoming’s  war 
service. 

Notable  and  far-reaching  results  have  come  through  the 
financial  aid  given  by  United  States  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick, 
of  Sheridan,  Wyoming;  Mr.  Herman  B.  Gates,  of  Denver,  Coloj 
rado,  former  State  Treasurer  of  Wyoming;  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Sheldon,  of  Cheyenne,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  N.  Grant,  of  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

These  donations  having  been  used  in  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  work. 

The  Press  Gave  Aid 

The  newspapers  and  municipal  publications  of  the  State  have 
been  most  liberal  in  telling  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  H.  J.  Woodman,  of  the  Cheyenne  Printery,  has 
contributed  posters,  dodgers  and  ten  thousand  “appeal”  folders. 

The  draftsmen  and  office  staff  of  the  Matador  Petroleum 
Company,  and  Miss  Ruth  Breisch,  of  Cheyenne,  graciously  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  evening  to  the  preparation  of  attractive  posters 
which  were  used  advantageously  in  advertising  the  Department 
during  the  1920  “Frontier  Days”. 

The  Wyoming  State  Fair  Association  made  liberal  provision 
for  the  advertising  of  “Pioneer  Day”  at  the  State  Fair,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Department,  and 
in  every  way  contributed  to  our  welfare  while  in  Douglas. 

Miss  Emma  Cross,  of  Douglas,  has  been  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  assist  us,  not  only  in  the  war  work,  but  in  every  man¬ 
ner  contributing  to  our  comfort  while  in  attendance  upon  the 
State  Fair. 
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Much  credit  is  due  the  merchants  of  Douglas  and  Cheyenne 
for  furnishings  and  fixtures  supplied  by  them  to  the  Historical 
Booth  and  Museum. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  have 
volunteered  their  aid,  as  have  also  members  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Our  appreciation  is  here  expressed  of  the  splendid  assistance 
rendered  to  us  during  the  compilation  of  this  publication  by 
Miss  Gentiliska  Winterrowd,  Reference  Librarian  of  the  Des 
Moines  Public  Library.  Miss  Winterrowd  with  her  fine  training 
and  large  vision  has  given  invaluable  service  by  suggestion  and 
actual  work  upon  this,  our  First  Biennial  Report,  together  with 
Wyoming  Historical  Collections. 


Comments  on  the  Work  of  the  State  Historical 
Department  of  Wyoming 

The  purpose  in  publishing  the  following  comments  is  to  inform  persons  interested  in 
the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department  of  the  value  placed  upon  its  development  by 
statesmen,  historians,  educators,  editors,  and  others. 


Excerpts  from  letters  addressed  to  the  State  Historian 

FROM  OUR  STATESMEN 
“Old  Timers’  Meeting” 

It  was  certainly  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  Old  Timers’  meeting 
at  Douglas,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  outcome  of 
that  most  successful  and  enjoyable  day. 

I  believe  this  custom  should  be  kept  up  and  next  year  a  larger 
hall  should  be  secured  so  that  the  general  public  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend.  The  annual  meetings  of  these  old  timers 
will  bring  out  many  items  of  great  historical  interest,  thereby  aid¬ 
ing  your  society  and  also  creating  a  better  feeling  among  all  our 
citizens,  promoting  their  pride  and  helping  our  industrial  and 
social  progress. 

B.  B.  Brooks. 

Casper,  Wyoming,  October  30,  1920. 

Importance  of  Preservation  of  Wyoming  History 

To  one  who  genuinely  loves  not  only  the  State  but  the  very 
name  of  Wyoming,  the  work  of  the  Historical  Department  is  one 
of  greatest  importance.  A  moment’s  reflection  upon  the  effect  of 
time  in  erasing  vivid  recollections  and  even  recorded  facts  sug¬ 
gests  the  imperative  need  of  making  the  records  permanent  and 
of  eliminating  all  chance  as  to  preserving  such  records  for  coming 
generations. 

A  brief  spudy  of  the  history  of  Wyoming  as  a  Territory  and 
its  short  period  of  Statehood  will  easily  convince  one  that  no 
state  in  the  Union  is  richer  in  its  record  of  all  that  goes  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  worthy  traditions  of  a  great  state.  It  is  a  fact  we  all 
know  that  the  importance  of  these  records  is  found  in  their  in¬ 
spiration  to  those  who  come  after  us,  and  it  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  at  this  time  by  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
vision  to  see  and  understand  what  a  great  state  Wyoming  is  to 
become. 

As  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Wyoming,  I  assure  you  of 
my  unqualified  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
you  are  doing. 

John  B.  Kendrick. 

Sheridan,  Wyoming,  November  2,  1920. 
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Appreciation  of  Pioneer  Meeting 

It  has  been  my  intention  since  the  Pioneer  Meeting  at  the  State 
Fair  to  write  you  at  some  length  in  appreciation  of  that  meeting 
and  of  your  good  work,  generally,  but  the  campaign  has  inter¬ 
fered  and  now  I  find  myself  still  suffering  with  a  bruised  and 
broken  leg  and  unable  to  write  at  length. 

I  desire,  however,  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  your  office.  It  is  high  time  we  went  systematically  about 
preserving  the  splendid  historical  record  of  the  State  and  its 
pioneers,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  this  work  intelli¬ 
gently  and  energetically. 

F.  W.  Mondeel. 

Newcastle,  Wyoming,  November  4,  1920. 

FROM  PROMINENT  EDITORS  OF  THE  STATE 
Of  Interest  to  Posterity 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  from  time  to  time  of  what  you 
are  doing  in  your  capacity  of  State  Historian,  and  we  have  carried 
a  number  of  articles  in  the  Post  with  reference  to  this  work, 
which  I  feel  sure  is  going  to  mean  much  to  the  State  in  years  to 
come,  and  hold  together  those  ties  of  Wyoming’s  frontier  days, 
concerning  which  we  even  now  read  with  deep  interest,  and  which 
are  becoming  more  interesting  from  year  to  year. 

The  publicity  which  has  been  given  your  work  has  undoubtedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  many  who  have  souvenirs  of  the  past 
the  advisability  of  depositing  them  in  a  place  where  they  will  be 
revered  and  held  for  the  public  good,  and  your  appeal  to  these 
people  has  had  its  good  effect. 

E.  Watt  Brandon, 

The  Sheridan  Daily  Post. 

Sheridan,  Wyoming,  August  16,  1920. 

Adequate  Financial  Support 

History  is  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  it  is  my  deepest  conviction 
that  each  state  should  not  only  have  an  Historical  Department  and 
also  a  well  established  and  active  Historical  Association,  but  also 
should  give  such  a  Department  and  such  an  Association  adequate 
financial  support,  so  that  it  not  only  can  take  proper  care  of  all 
records  and  historical  data,  but  can  also  make  original  research 
and  investigation. 

F.  S.  Burrage, 

The  Laramie  Republican. 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  September  10,  1920. 

Value  to  Future  Generation 

When  the  State  Historical  Department  was  created  by  our 
last  legislature,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  people  of  the 
State  were  more  or  less  skeptical  regarding  the  value  of  such  a 
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department  or  its  achievements.  Having  previously  been  familiar 
with  your  work  in  connection  with  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Department,  I  was  certain  that  you  would  be  able  to  organize  this 
work  and  accomplish  things  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
the  moment  I  read  of  your  appointment  as  State  Historian,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  all  people  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  your 
achievements  are  won  over  to  the  idea  of  making  this  department 
a  permanent  institution. 

I  feel  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  splendid  efforts  in 
compiling  the  historical  records  of  our  State  which  you  have 
aready  secured.  They  are  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  will 
grow  of  more  and  more  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

Everett  J.  Lippard, 

The  Sheridan  Enterprise. 

Sheridan,  Wyoming,  August  29,  1920. 

Pleased  With  Progress  of  Wrork 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  department  is  progressing  so 
nicely,  but  it  is  no  surprise,  as  I  know  the  work  could  not  be  in 
more  capable  hands.  I  certainly  shall  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  when  I  come  to  Cheyenne  again,  and  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation. 

Lester  G.  Baker, 

The  Kemmerer  Republican. 

Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  April  20,  1920. 

FROM  OUR  EDUCATORS 
Rich  Field 

Wyoming  is  rich  in  historical  associations  and  traditions  which 
are  familiar  only  to  the  generation  now  so  rapidly  passing. 

The  work  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  State 
Historical  Department  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Eunice  G. 
Anderson  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  preserving 
material  of  this  sort.  Already  the  limited  space  provided  for  this 
department  at  the  Capitol  is  overcrowded.  Larger  quarters  should 
be  provided  for  the  museum. 

Educational  Worth 

It  is  hoped  that  the  department  will  continue  to  extend  its  ac¬ 
tivities  along  literary  as  well  as  exhibition  lines.  The  educational 
value  of  providing  this  historical  material  cannot  be  overestimated. 
We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  we  need  a  greater  loyalty  to  Wyo¬ 
ming  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
the  development  of  such  feeling  than  the  work  which  is  now  so 
nicely  started  by  the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department. 

A.  A.  Slade, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Casper,  Wyoming,  August  13,  1920. 
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Prize  Essay  Contest 

I  am  enclosing  my  contribution  to  your  essay  contest.  Do  not 
measure  the  success  of  the  contest  by  the  results,  because  I  am 
sure  that  no  English  work  I  have  done  recently  has  created  a  more 
widespread  interest  among  my  pupils  than  this  which  you  have 
made  possible. 

I  know  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  English  teachers 
when  I  say  we  are  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  your 
generous  offer.  I  hope  the  material  collected  will  be  of  use  to  you 
in  vour  work. 

Leslie  B.  Cook, 

Teacher  of  English,  Public  Schools. 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  May  14,  1920. 

Higher  Type  of  Citizenship 

After  a  very  profitable  visit  to  your  department,  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  a 
further  development  of  the  State  Historical  Department. 

The  material  with  which  you  have  already  supplied  our  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  has  been  a  valuable  aid  in  arousing  interest  in 
Wyoming  and  its.  history.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  service  to  us.  That  it  will  contribute  to  the  upbuilding 
of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  is  inevitable.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  State  will  breed  a  love  for  Wyoming,  and  a  desire 
to  serve  it. 

Anna  M.  Dobbin, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Laramie  County. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  October  19,  1920. 

“Know  Your  Own  State” 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  leaflets  on  “Wyoming  His¬ 
tory".  They  will  be  very  useful  to  us,  in  fact,  many  teachers  are 
planning  to  collect  material  dealing  with  the  various  topics.  If 
any  of  this  material  proves  to  be  good  we  shall  send  it  to  you,  as 
it  may  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

O.  C.  Schwiering, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  October  4,  1920. 

Historical  Booth  at  State  Fair 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  mighty  successful  way  in 
which  you  handled  your  department  at  the  State  Fair.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  only  the  highest  praise. 

Grace  Raymond  Hebard, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  September  20,  1920. 
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FROM  PROMINENT  CITIZENS  AND  CLUB  WOMEN 
Historical  W  ork  Should  Have  Been  Begun  Years  Ago 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  of  the  work  which  you  are 
doing  in  the  Historical  Department  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  that 
I  believe  at  last  the  State  is  undertaking  .  .  .  that  which  it 

should  have  undertaken  ten  years  ago.  Every  year’s  delay  stills 
the  voice  of  many  a  person  who  could  contribute  much  to  the  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  history  of  the  State. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  good  work,  and  if  in  any  way 
I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  you  may  count  on  me. 

N.  S.  Thomas, 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Wyoming. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  October  20,  1920. 

Completeness  of  Pennewill  Collection 

The  historical  collections  which  you  have  been  able  to  make 
are  of  untold  value  to  the  State  and  will  be  much  more  appreciated 
in  years  to  come,  although  I  believe  that  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  your  department  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  a  collection. 

The  Pennewill  collection  was  perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  to 
me,  as  it  is  so  comprehensive,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  collection 
that  would  be  more  complete.  The  ridiculously  low  figure  which 
you  paid  for  it  is  astonishing  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Pennewill  de¬ 
serves  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic  attitude,  and  of  course 
the  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Coe  was  very  timely. 

I  am  sure  the  work  will  continue  to  grow  under  your  efficient 
management,  and  I  not  only  wish  you  success  but  trust  you  will 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  next  legislature  in  enabling  you  to 
gather  the  necessary  data  for  a  complete  history  of  Wyoming. 

H.  B.  Gates, 

President,  Gates  Oil  Company. 

Denver,  Colorado,  August  16,  1920. 

War  Trophies 

A  visit  to  the  State  Historical  Department  will  repay  the 
effort  of  every  citizen  of  Wyoming.  The  Pennewill  Collection 
is  at  present  attracting  the  most  attention,  and  we  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  possession  of  this  remarkable  exhibit  of  war  trophies. 
Less  spectacular  but  of  even  greater  worth  to  the  State  is  the 
splendid  work  being  done  in  the  office.  Historical  facts  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  are  being  carefully  and  critically  arranged  for  the 
use  of  future  generations.  Of  peculiar  interest  to  Uinta  County  is 
the  collection  of  drawings  of  old  Fort  Bridger. 

When  one  considers  the  limited  funds  at  the  command  of  the 
department,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  wonder  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  creation  of  the  office. 

Elizabeth  Arnold  Stone. 

Evanston,  Wyoming,  August  7,  1920. 
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First  Biennial  Report 


Newspapers,  Books  and  Pictures 

If  you  have  had  that  cordial  invitation  of  the  State  Historian 
to  “Look  into  this7’,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  as  I  did,  accept  it  and 
visit  the  State  Historical  Department  in  the  State  Capitol. 

You  will  enjoy  it — it  will  not  only  entertain  but  instruct  you. 

I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit 
— perhaps  the  wonderfully  fascinating  and  valuable  Pennewill 
war  collection — but  who  could  pass  by  the  old,  old  things  without 
lingering  over  those  old  treasures  redolent  with  memories  and 
adventures ! 

The  old  newspapers,  books,  pictures,  even  the  50-year-old 
hand-made  dish  pan,  all  have  their  stories.  It  adds  much  to  the 
interest  to  be  personally  conducted  by  Miss  Anderson  and  have 
her  give  you  their  history. 

But  each  one  should  “Look  into  this”  for  himself. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Walton, 
President,  W Oman’s  Club. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Predicts  Success 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  department  can  feel  very  encouraged 
by  what  it  has  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  I  know  something 
about  that  kind  of  work  and  know  the  untiring  patience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  you  must  have  to  do  what  you  have ;  it  speaks  well  for 
you  and  the  success  of  the  historical  department. 

Alice  J.  Coe. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FROM  NOTED  HISTORIANS 
Wishes  Continuation  of  Success 

I  have  read  some  very  flattering  things  about  your  Wyoming 
historical  collections,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see.  Let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  plans  thus  far,  which  I  trust 
is  merely  an  earnest  of  the  future  development  of  the  work. 

Joseph  Schafer,  Superintendent, 

The  State  Historical  Socict\  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  August  13,  1920. 

Financial  Aid  Imperative 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  remembrance  and  express  the 
hope  that  your  State  will  wake  up  and  render  you  all  the  financial 
assistance  you  need,  which  experience  suggests  should  be  much 
larger  than  they  anticipate.  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  influence 
your  people  to  plan  material  assistance  for  the  collection  of  early 
and  present  history.  George  H.  Hazzard, 

Secretary  Minnesota  Territorial  Pioneer  Association. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  May  26,  1919. 
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We  publish  these  historical  sketches  as  given  to  us,  and  we  are 
not  answerable  for  the  personal  views  and  opinions  set  forth  in 
them.  One  object  in  the  publication  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
Collections  is  to  arouse  historical  investigation  and  discussion. 


TO  A  QUAKING-ASPEN 


Like  some  fair  dancer,  slender,  still  and  white, 

Thou  waitest  the  Zephyr’s  signal,  whispered  low, 
Then  shakest  thy  myriad  boughs  to  and  fro, 

And  seemest  to  tremble  with  a  keen  delight ; 

While  throned  like  sultans  on  the  mountain  height, 
The  sombre  pines  with  admiration  glow, 

And  in  thy  glee  forget  the  note  of  woe 
Borne  through  their  branches  by  the  wind  at  night. 
The  rhythmic  river,  flowing  at  thy  feet 
Thy  fluttering  image  strives  to  hold  in  vain, 

In  murmuring  tones  his  love  he  doth  repeat. 

At  most,  a  leaf  thou  tossest  in  disdain, 

’Till  Autumn’s  blasts  invade  thy  still  retreat 
Then  showerest  thy  favors  in  a  golden  rain. 

Harriet  Louise  Bond,  1911. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


THREE  PIONEERS 

“Mike”  Henry,  Luke  Voorhees,  E.  W.  Whitcomb 


“MIKE”  HENRY 


Sixty-four  summers  and  winters  in  Wyoming  have  given  to 
Mr.  Mike  Henry  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  white  settler 
now  residing  in  the  State. 

As  Wyoming  has  changed  from  its  periods  of  military  cam¬ 
paigns  and  Indian  fights,  of  overland  stage  coaches  and  ox  teams, 
of  cattle  grazing  and  ranching  in  every  phase,  to  the  development 
of  its  oil  fields  and  commercial  enterprises,  so  have  the  interests 
of  Mike  Henry  increased  and  expanded. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  Mr.  Henry  is  president  of  a 
large  oil  company,  owner  of  vast  ranching  interests  and  personally 
supervises  his  varied  holdings  in  coal  mines,  hotels  and  other 
commercial  undertakings.  He  is  a  good  traveller  and  often  takes 
a  ten-day  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  visit  relatives. 

In  addition  to  organizing  a  coal  company  several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Henry  built  a  railroad  connecting  the  mine  with  the  main  line 
of  the  railroad.  From  the  building  of  the  railroad  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  which  has  grown 
steadily. 

Enlisting  as  a  bugler  boy  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
Michael  Henry  came  to  Wyoming  (then  Dakota  Territory)  in 
1:855  with  the  United  States  cavalry  and  took  part  in  numerous 
Indian  battles.  Although  a  commission  was  offered  to  him  at  the 
expiration  of  his  enlistment,  he  declined  it  and  took  up  land, 
engaging  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry.  His  “88  Ranch”,  well 
known  in  the  West,  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  for 
many  years. 

On  numerous  occasions  this  pioneer  drove  a  bull  team  over  the 
country  which  is  now  the  heart  of  a  rich  oil  field  and  he  often  saw 
freighters  grease  the  axles  of  their  heavy  wagons  from  the  springs 
near  his  ranch. * 

A  horseshoe  or  a  clover  leaf  from  the  Emerald  Isle  must  be 
concealed  in  one  of  Mike  Henry’s  pockets,  because  success  and 
good  health  have  been  with  him  through  the  long  years  spent  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  hills  near  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Agnss  R.  Wright, 

State  Librarian. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  1919. 
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LUKE  VOORHEES 


Mr.  Luke  Voorhees,  author  of  “Personal  Recollections  of 
Pioneer  Life  on  the  Mountains  and  Plains  of  the  Great  West”, 
came  to  Wyoming  in  1859.  He  organized  the  Cheyenne-Dead- 
wood  Stage  Line  in  1876,  and  is  now  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys 
and  Disbursing  Agent  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

To  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  worthy 
pioneer,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  beautiful  tribute  of 
appreciation,  affection  and  esteem  which  Mr.  Voorhees  uses  in 
the  dedication  of  his  “Personal  Recollections”  to  his  “old  asso¬ 
ciates  and  all  the  pioneers  of  our  early  history”.  He  “braved 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  Frontier  when  it  was  practically 
a  wilderness”.  His  “life  on  the  mountains  and  plains  was  full 
of  interesting  adventures  and  thrilling  incidents”.  His  “rugged 
virtues,  resolute  courage  and  cheerful  endurance”,  helped  lay 
“the  foundations  of  this  great  Western  Empire”. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  PIONEER 

1857-1869 


As  Given  by  Mr.  Whitcomb  to  His  Daughter,  Mrs.  E.  I.  Rivenburg, 

Moorcroft,  Wyoming,  in  1906 

I  left  Westport,  Mo.,  the  middle  of  May,  1857,  having  entered 
the  employ  of  Childs  Bros,  to  drive  an  ox  team  to  the  then  un¬ 
known  region  of  New  Mexico.  We  went  as  far  as  Las  Vegas, 
the  trip  covering  from  May  until  the  last  of  August.  Our  train 
contained  about  twenty  wagons  and  twenty-three  men.  Wages 
were  very  low  that  season,  being  about  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
Buffalo  covered  the  plains,  myriads  of  them  ;  old  hands  along  with 
the  train  said  they  had  never  seen  them  in  such  numbers  before. 
We  were  obliged  to  send  men  ahead  of  the  train  to  clear  the 
track.  We  estimated  that  at  a  single  view  we  could  see  a  hundred 
thousand ;  also  saw  a  white  one,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Indians.  They  called  it  the  Medicine  Buffalo,  and  would  have 
willingly  given  a  horse  for  the  hide. 

We  met  a  good  many  Indians,  principally  Comanches,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  where  they  were  waiting  to  receive  ammunition 
from  the  Government,  and  having  waited  for  some  time  were 
impatient  and  threatened  to  take  us  in  on  our  return  trip.  They 
had  with  them  a  Mexican  interpreter  who  had  been  stolen  when 
a  child,  and  who  conversed  with  us. 
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Upon  our  return,  however,  we  saw  but  few  Indians.  I  imagine 
they  feared  us,  as  three  trains  traveling  together  usually  deterred 
them.  The  Cheyennes  were  very  troublesome  and  Colonel 
Sumner’s  command  was  sent  out  to  quell  them.  A  few  days 
before  we  returned,  they  had  attacked  a  small  train  and  killed  all 
on  board.  We  found  four  of  the  dead,  and  one  still  living  with 
seven  arrows  sticking  in  him  and  completely  scalped. 

We  returned  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  one  little  incident 
will  indicate  as  to  whether  we  enjoyed  ourselves  on  these  trips. 
Upon  leaving  Westport,  in  May,  I  purchased  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  pair  of  boots,  which  I  expected  to  wear  me  the  round  trip.  Some 
of  the  boys  offered  to  bet  me  a  new  hat  that  I  would  be  obliged  to 
purchase  a  new  pair  before  the  trip  was  completed.  I  insisted 
that  I  would  buy  no  footwear  during  the  trip.  We  had  been  on 
the  road  but  a  short  time  when  one  of  the  boys  wished  to  borrow 
my  boots  because  his  were  giving  him  trouble.  We  were  making 
a  night  drive,  and  he  found  that  mine  hurt  his  feet  as  much  as 
his  own ;  therefore,  he  took  them  off  and  threw  them  on  the  load 
and  some  time  later  one  was  lost.  By  this  time  my  shoes  were 
worn  out ;  consequently,  to  keen  my  word  and  win  the  hat,  I 
concluded  to  walk.  From  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  behold  me 
walking  barefooted  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  over  prickly  pears, 
stopping  every  little  while  to  pull  a  bunch  of  them  from  my  pedal 
extremities,  which  became  so  toughened  that  the  knocking  off  of  a 
toenail  on  a  stone  ceased  to  trouble  me.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I 
got  the  hat,  although  the  price  was  a  thousand-mile  barefooted 
walk. 

Upon  arriving  at  Leavenworth,  which  was  at  that  time  a  mili¬ 
tary  post  and  general  western  outfitting  point,  we  loaded  with 
freight  for  Fort  Laramie.  That  fall  was  an  extremely  rainy 
one  and  our  progress  on  the  road  was  necessarily  very  slow.  When 
out  about  three  days  we  were  overtaken  by  a  mule  train  bound  for 
Salt  Lake.  They  very  gaily  bade  us  good-bye,  saying  as  they 
passed  that  they  would  see  us  on  their  return  in  the  spring.  We 
plodded  on  over  the  rough  trails  and  on  the  7th  of  November  ar¬ 
rived  at  Fort  Laramie  with  our  cattle  in  rather  poor  condition, 
but  having  proved  their  superior  endurance  to  the  mule  outfit, 
which  we  passed  on  the  road.  The  mules  were  completely  worn 
out  when  some  three  weeks  later  they  arrived  at  the  Fort.  I 
neglected  to  mention  that  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  B.  Kelly,  was  with 
the  mule  train. 

We  went  into  camp  on  Bear  Creek.  In  a  few  days  there  came 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  when  we  awoke  in  the  morning  our 
blankets  were  entirely  covered.  The  weather  turned  bitterly 
cold,  followed  bv  the  deepest  snow  and  coldest  weather  of  the 
winter  (1857).  We  lost  about  twenty  head  of  our  best  cattle, 
which  were  very  thin  when  we  arrived  and  consequently  were 
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unable  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  weather,  although  those  that 
pulled  through  until  spring  made  very  good  beef. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  white  settlers,  excepting  at  the  few 
trading  posts  on  the  old  Cale  emigrant  route.  Our  intercourse 
and  correspondence  with  our  friends  at  home  were  very  limited, 
there  being  but  a  monthly  mail.  When  the  papers  arrived  they 
were  read  and  re-read  with  eager  interest  until  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out.  We  lived  during  the  winter  at  Fort  Laramie, 
among  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  large  numbers,  all 
friendly.  On  April  28,  1858,  we  received  orders  to  load  and  pull 
for  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  Our  orders  came  earlier  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  owing  to  the  anticipated  Mormon  troubles.  We  started 
three  trains  under  Colonel  Hoffman’s  command  with  supplies 
for  Johnston’s  command  and  arrived  at  La  Bonte  Creek  May  2d, 
where  we  encountered  a  heavy  snow  fall  two  feet  deep,  the  deep¬ 
est  and  dampest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  territory  at  one  time.  We 
laid  up  one  day  on  account  of  the  storm,  but  on  the  second  day 
Colonel  Hoffman,  because  of  his  anxiety  to  reach  our  destination, 
gave  orders  for  us  to  proceed  on  our  way  regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads.  Our  wagotimaster  seriously  objected  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  this  order  and  seriously  remonstrated  with  the 
Colonel,  but  to  no  avail.  The  warm  weather  was  melting  the 
snow  so  rapidly  that  even  the  sand  hollows  were  filled,  while  the 
small  creeks  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  rivers.  The  little  creek  of 
Wagon  Hound,  whose  bed  is  perfectly  dry  in  summer,  was  so 
swollen  that  in  undertaking  to  ford  it  with  a  four-mule  ambulance 
all  the  animals  were  drowned.  The  roads  were  in  terrible  condi¬ 
tion,  the  wagons  making  only  one  and  one-half  miles  a  day,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  corral  the  remainder  of  the  animals  at 
night.  The  Colonel,  seeing  that  we  could  make  but  little  headway, 
allowed  the  wagon  boss  to  use  his  own  judgment,  stating  that  he 
guessed  he  understood  the  conditions  better  than  he,  so  we  laid 
over  another  day  while  the  Colonel  pushed  on,  leaving  a  company 
of  soldiers  as  escort  and  for  protection  against  the  Mormons. 

We  reached  Fort  Douglas  in  June  safely,  not  being  molested 
by  the  Mormons,  with  whom  the  Government  had  concluded  a 
settlement. 

We  immediately  returned  to  Leavenworth,  reaching  there  in 
August,  and  “loaded  out"  for  Fort  Laramie.  On  this,  my  second, 
trip,  I  was  in  the  employ  of  Majors,  Russel  and  Waddell,  the 
largest  Government  freighting  contractors  in  the  United  States. 

I  passed  the  second  winter  in  Fort  Laramie  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  one.  The  following  summer  I  was  still  in 
the  employ  of  the  same  company  and  during  the  winter  of  ’59 
was  placed  in  charge  of  all  work  cattle,  having  about  1,200  head 
scattered  up  and  down  the  creeks  (  Sybille,  Horse,  Chug  and  Bear 
Creeks).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  there  were 
no  cattle  in  the  country  excepting  work  cattle  and  a  few  to  supply 
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the  trains  with  beef.  The  immense  herds  that  later  came  to  this 
country  were  driven  in  from  the  south  or  east  after  '64  or  ’65. 
In  those  days  three  men  were  allowed  to  each  herd,  composed  of 
300  head,  and  the  herding-  was  done  on  foot,  although  we  usually 
had  a  mule  in  camp  which  was  owned  by  the  wagonmaster ; 
consequently,  cowmen  had  to  walk. 

One  incident  of  that  winter  is  still  very  fresh  in  my  memory. 
Some  of  our  cattle  had  strayed  away.  Taking  a  Mexican  with 
me,  I  started  to  hunt  them.  The  day  was  fine  and  we  left  without 
taking  our  overcoats.  Gloves  were  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  us, 
as  the  common  buckskin  gloves  were  $5.00  a  pair.  We  discovered 
the  trail  of  the  cattle  and  overtook  them  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day.  By  this  time  the  weather  had  changed  and  a  heavy 
snow  storm  followed.  We  turned  our  cattle  towards  the  camp 
and  at  dark  camped  for  the  night  without  fire  or  food.  We  were 
busy  most  of  the  night  “holding"  the  cattle.  The  next  day  the 
storm  had  not  abated  and  it  turned  bitterly  cold.  The  Mexican 
kicked  some  snow  away,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  knife 
and  we  cuddled  into  it,  covering  ourselves  with  one  saddle  blanket, 
and  prepared  to  pass  the  night.  On  awakening  we  found  that  the 
cattle  had  vamoosed.  We  were  hungry  and  tired,  a  long  way  from 
home  and  our  hands  and  feet  were  frozen.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  to  camp  and  grub  as  soon  as  possible.  Fighting  every 
inch  of  the  way  through  the  storm,  we  arrived  at  camp  at  mid¬ 
night,  having  been  four  days  and  three  nights  without  food  or  very 
little  rest. 

With  the  exception  of  the  storm  just  mentioned,  we  had  a  very 
fine  winter.  Antelope  were  very  numerous.  One  could  go  out  in 
any  direction  and  see  from  a  dozen  to  five  hundred  in  a  band. 
Our  principal  meat  was  antelope  and  deer. 

During  the  summer  of  '34  there  was  quite  a  heavy  emigration, 
whose  destination  on  leaving  the  East  was  California,  Oregon  or 
Washington,  but  having  changed  their  minds  they  went  up  the 
Chug,  crossing  Pole  Creek  near  Carman's  ranch  close  to  Fort 
Walbash  (a  military  post  which  was  established  in  1838  and 
abandoned  the  year  following),  thence  crossing  Crow  Creek  about 
16  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Cheyenne  and  thence  to  Denver. 

This  season  the  mails  were  changed  from  monthly  to  semi¬ 
monthly  and  we  considered  ourselves  the  most  favored  of  mortals. 

At  this  time  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  freighting  com¬ 
pany  and  entered  the  trading  business,  on  my  own  account,  wi  h 
the  emigrants,  whose  numbers  were  increasing  and  most  of  whom 
were  Mormons.  Some  of  these  Mormon  trains  were  composed  of 
hand  carts,  a  30  mule-team  to  carrv  the  heavier  articles.  Many 
of  these  emigrant  trains  had  with  them  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
some  of  which  were  fine  bred,  these  being  the  original  bunches 
from  which  sorung  our  fine  vast  herds  which  have  since  made  this 
a  famous  cattle  country. 
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The  fall  of  i860  is  memorable  as  the  time  that  the  noted  Alfred 
Slade  came  into  the  country  as  Division  Superintendent  of  Mail 
Lines,  his  division  extending  from  Julesburg  to  Salt  Lake.  We 
then  received  our  mail  every  week.  During  the  winter  he  began 
to  evince  the  demoniacal  disposition  which  finally  brought  him  to 
the  gallows.  The  first  display  of  it  was  the  murder  of  a  teamster 
who  refused  to  obey  an  order  he  was  given. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  a  tri-weekly  mail  was  established  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  daily  mail  and  pony  express  was 
established,  the  stations  being  about  12  miles  apart.  Each  rider 
was  required  to  make  about  50  miles  a  day. 

A  desperate  affair  occurred  that  winter  at  Slade's  instigation. 
A  Mexican  and  an  American  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S. 
Mail  Service  had  a  quarrel  at  La  Bonta’s  ranch,  during  which  the 
Mexican  killed  the  American  and  then  escaped  to  the  road  ranch 
of  John  Sarah,  located  on  the  Bitter  Cottonwood.  Slade  sent 
word  to  Sarah  to  order  the  Mexican  away.  Sarah  replied  that 
he  was  keeping  a  road  ranch  and  did  not  propose  to  send  any 
person  away  who  paid  for  his  entertainment.  Again  Slade  ad¬ 
vised  Sarah  to  get  rid  of  the  Mexican,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a 
few  nights  a  coach  load  of  Mail  Agents  drove  up  to  Sarah’s  door. 
Calling  him  out,  they  began  shooting.  They  killed  Sarah,  his 
wife  (an  Indian  woman),  an  Indian  who  was  visiting  Sarah,  and 
an  old  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Lonnel.  A  man  named  Winters, 
who  was  a  guest,  made  his  escape,  ran  all  the  way  to  Fort 
Laramie,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  reported  the  story  of  the 
massacre  to  the  military  authorities.  Immediate  reparation  was 
demanded  but  without  avail,  as  no  effort  whatever  was  made  to 
apprehend  the  murderers. 

Sarah's  family  consisted  of  four  children,  whose  ages  were 
respectively  12,  8,  5  and  a  baby  a  few  months  old.  The  two  eldest 
were  girls  and  so  was  the  baby.  The  eldest  girl,  with  the  baby  on 
her  back,  and  the  other  sister  by  her  side  climbed  out  of  a  rear 
window,  escaping  to  the  prairie.  A  few  weeks  later  the  poor 
unfortunates’  remains  were  found  where  they  had  died  of  ex¬ 
posure.  The  bov,  who  got  separated  from  his  sisters  after  the 
affair,  was  found  bv  the  men  in  the  coach  and  taken  to  the  stage 
station.  He  was  finally  adopted  by  Slade  and  was  taken  with  him 
when  he  left  the  country.  After  Slade  was  hanged  at  Virginia 
City,  Montana,  Mrs.  Slade  brought  the  boy,  who  was  about  13 
years  old,  to  Denver,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 

In  the  spring  of  ’61  I  went  to  Horse  Shoe  Creek  to  live 
(Slade’s  headquarters).  The  mail  employees  carried  things  pretty 
high.  Two  men,  F.  Coffee  and  Cuney,  who  had  a  ranch  about  9 
miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  and  Frank  McCarty,  an  employee  of 
the  mail  company,  had  gone  down  from  Slade’s  to  Coffee’s,  and, 
being  intoxicated,  became  very  boisterous  and  abusive,  shooting 
holes  through  many  of  the  decorations  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
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road  ranch.  McCarty  fancied  he  had  some  grievance  with  Coffee 
and  proceeded  to  square  it  by  shooting  Coffee’s  father.  The 
bullet  struck  the  old  man  back  of  the  ear  and  ran  around  the 
scalp.  The  old  man  fell  on  his  face,  and  McCarty  remarked 
casually  “that  he  guessed — the  old  no  account — ain’t  hurt  much,” 
and  sprang  into  the  coach  and  rode  to  the  Post,  where  he  fired  a 
shot  or  two  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  Sutler's  store,  call¬ 
ing  it  “Uncle  Sam’s  handkerchief”.  He  departed  without  being 
molested  by  the  sworn  guardians  of  our  flag.  The  commanding 
officer  came  out  after  McCarty  was  at  a  safe  distance,  and  ordered 
the  guard  to  arrest  him  if  they  could  find  him.  This  indicates  to  a 
small  degree  the  laxity  of  the  military  and  the  lawless  character  of 
some  of  the  civilians,  especially  the  average  employee  of  the  stage 
company. 

Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  coaches  when  on  a  spree  would 
take  fiendish  delight  in  scaring  the  passengers  by  tying  the  lines 
to  the  lamp  post,  putting  the  whip  to  the  horses  until  they  were 
going  at  breakneck  speed  up  and  down  hill,  bumping  across 
gulches,  while  the  passengers  were  fighting  to  hold  to  their  seats 
and  stay  in  the  coach. 

So  far  as  my  personal  experiences  with  Slade  were  concerned, 
I  found  him  a  good  neighbor,  he  being  one  of  those  characters 
who  if  he  took  a  liking  to  you  would  do  anything  in  his  power 
for  you,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  formed  a  dislike  for  you, 
and  should  happen  to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  you  were 
sure  to  have  trouble  with  him. 

At  this  time  I  was  running  a  trading  store,  having  a  stock  of 
groceries,  liquors  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing.  Slade  often 
came  to  my  place  to  play  cards  and  sometimes  imbibed  too  freely ; 
consequently,  Mrs.  Slade  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  me  out  of 
the  way,  for  she  thought  that  if  Slade  had  to  go  farther  for  his 
whisky  she  would  have  fewer  quarrels  with  him.  At  this  time, 
Slade  had  gone  to  Julesburg,  so  the  men  were  left  in  care  of  the 
station  and  had  full  sway.  Therefore  they  proceeded  to  get  on  a 
glorious  drunk,  and  when  in  this  condition,  at  Mrs.  Slade’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  they  proposed  to  clean  me  out.  McCarty,  with  8  or  10 
liquor-crazed  men,  started  to  carry  out  her  designs.  One  of  the 
men,  however,  got  away  and  immediately  warned  me  of  my 
danger.  This  man,  and  also  one  in  my  employ,  were  terribly 
frightened  and  they  besought  me  to  fly.  The  former  was  afraid 
of  his  comrades,  the  latter  for  his  life.  We  threw  our  overcoats 
over  our  arms  and  struck  for  the  brush. 

My  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  I  thus  losing  all  of  my 
earthly  possessions,  excepting  a  few  horses  and  cattle  which  were 
grazing  up  the  creek  about  2 5  miles.  We  walked  about  10  miles 
that  night  and  crawled  into  a  thicket  of  cherry  bushes  and  with 
our  overcoats  over  us  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  our 
covering  was  six  inches  thicker,  for  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
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night.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following, 
we  arrived  at  my  camp  on  Bitter  Cottonwood.  I  was  not  ready 
to  begin  life  again  after  having  lost  about  $4,000 — a  sum  which 
in  those  days  was  considered  large.  All  that  was  saved  of  the 
stock  at  the  trading  store  was  two  half  barrels  of  whisky  and  a 
box  of  tobacco,  which  were  taken  by  the  boys  to  Slade’s.  The 
head  of  one  barrel  was  knocked  in  and  a  cup  hung  on  it  and  every 
person  was  obliged  to  drink.  The  other  was  emptied  into  the 
well,  for  the  boys  declared  they  meant  to  have  a  never  failing 
supply. 

By  this  time  some  forty  men  were  assembled  about  the  station 
drinking,  carousing,  and,  in  fact,  ready  for  any  wild  or  bloody 
work,  so  when  it  was  suggested  to  burn  the  station,  one  drunken 
brute  seized  a  fire  brand  and  started  for  the  hay  stacks,  which 
were  connected  with  the  stables  and  other  outbuildings.  The 
telegraph  lines  had  been  erected  that  fall  by  Ed  Creighton,  and 
Mrs.  Slade,  who  was  by  this  time  badly  scared,  wired  Slade  the 
condition  of  afifairs,  asking  him  to  make  all  haste  in  returning,  as 
they  had  burned  me  out  and  were  about  to  fire  the  station.  She 
was  forced  to  arm  herself  with  a  pistol,  and  going  to  the  barrel 
of  whisky,  upset  it,  threatening  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  ap¬ 
proached  her.  This  determined  action  on  her  part  immediately 
put  a  damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men. 

Slade  did  not  return  until  the  boys  recovered  from  their  spree. 
McCarty,  their  leader,  was  much  alarmed  at  what  they  had  done 
and  threatened  to  kill  Slade.  Indeed,  he  for  several  days  met 
every  coach  armed  with  a  shotgun  expecting  to  kill  him  as  he  got 
ofif.  When  the  boys  became  sober  they  were  extremely  penitent. 
McCarty  promised  me  that  thereafter  all  the  money  he  could 
scrape  together  would  be  paid  to  me  until  I  recovered  my  losses. 
My  books  and  accounts  being  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and  as  the  men 
were  only  paid  once  or  twice  a  year,  they  forgot  their  promises. 
Consequently  I  received  very  little  money  from  them. 

I  was  in  debt  to  the  sutler  for  about  $1,100  for  supplies.  I 
offered  him  what  stock  I  had  left,  but  he  refused,  stating  that  I 
could  make  more  by  keeping  them  than  he  and  that  I  could  pay 
the  debt  when  I  was  in  better  circumstances.  By  the  next  June  I 
had  cleared  off  this  debt  and  had  something  to  the  good. 

When  Slade  arrived  and  heard  of  the  treatment  I  had  received 
from  his  men,  he  was  verv  indignant.  He  sent  for  me  and  talked 
the  matter  over.  As  a  result,  he  discharged  every  man  who  was 
implicated  in  the  affair  and  offered  to  help  me  in  any  way  he 
could.  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw  his  order  to  discharge 
the  men,  as  I  considered  their  discharge  would  do  me  no  good  and 
do  them  much  harm.  Therefore,  he  retained  them  in  his  employ 
on  condition  that  in  the  future  they  be  on  their  good  behavior. 
Slade  never  knew  of  his  wife’s  agency  in  the  affair  unless  she 
acknowledged  it. 
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That  winter  the  same  gang  of  men  under  the  leadership  of 
McCarty  committed  another  depredation  at  Mud  Springs,  the  first 
station  out  of  Julesburg.  Two  freighters,  with  wagons  loaded 
with  whisky  for  supplying  the  ranches  and  trading  stores  along 
the  route,  had  gone  into  camp  at  Mud  Springs.  The  boys  struck 
Mud  Springs,  the  camp,  and  after  drinking  pretty  freely  were 
ready  for  action.  They  first  drove  the  men  from  camp,  cutting 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  to  prevent  the  wagons  from  being  moved. 
The  freighters  had  gone  for  another  wagon  and  while  they  were 
absent  they  stole  and  secreted  all  the  liquor. 

To  show  what  desperate  and  daring  men  many  of  these  stage 
drivers  were,  I  will  relate  a  little  incident  that  came  under  my 
observation.  Bob  Walker,  a  driver,  coming  into  Horse  Creek 
Station,  found  that  the  team  he  was  to  drive  had  strayed  and  could 
not  be  found.  There  were  six  wild  bronchos  at  the  station  and 
he  ordered  them  hitched  to  the  coach.  When  they  were  harnessed, 
he  climbed  to  the  seat  and  shouted,  “Let  ’em  go."  The  men  sprang 
out  of  the  road  and  he  laid  on  the  whip  and  the  bronchos  bounded 
off  on  the  run.  They  ran  the  entire  distance  to  Scott’s  Bluff.  On 
their  arrival,  they  were  well  broken  to  harness.  Fortunately,  there 
were  no  passengers  aboard. 

The  eastern  stopping  point  of  Slade’s  division  was  Julesburg. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  road  station  kept  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Jules,  for  whom  the  station  was  named.  Slade  and  Jules  had  some 
difficulty  regarding  stock,  but  had  arrived  at  an  understanding 
which  Slade  supposed  was  settled  amicably.  The  boys  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  playing  cards  for  canned  fruits,  oysters,  etc.,  it 
being  the  only  way  they  had  of  getting  them.  The  next  time  Slade 
came  down  he  proposed  a  game  for  the  oysters.  Just  as  he  stepped 
to  the  door,  “Jule”  leveled  a  double  barrel  shotgun  at  him  and 
fired.  Slade  fell  and  “Jule”,  supposing,  he  had  killed  him,  said, 
“There  are  some  blankets  and  a  box,  you  can  make  him  a  coffin 
if  you  like.”  Strange  to  say,  Slade  was  not  dead,  and  after  he 
revived  a  little  was  taken  to  Denver  for  medical  treatment.  Jule 
was  so  afraid  of  being  shot  or  hung  that  he  fled  that  night. 

Jule  had  a  man  at  Wagon  Hound  Creek  trading  with  emi¬ 
grants,  and  the  next  summer  he  went  up  to  see  him.  Crossing  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River,  he  came  down  the  river  until 
opposite  Cold  Springs  Station,  kept  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Shosaix.  Crossing  the  river  again,  he  stopped  at  the  station,  where 
Slade  had  three  men  watching  for  Jule.  They  were  mounted  on 
mules  and  Jule,  being  suspicious,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away.  Overhearing  the  men  ask  Shosaix  if  he  had  seen  any  mules, 
he  was  thrown  off  his  guard,  returned  and  dismounted.  Instantly 
he  was  covered  with  shotguns  and  ordered  to  surrender.  He 
started  to  run  and  was  shot  in  the  hip  and  relieved  of  his  gun ;  he 
then  crawled  into  a  hole  back  of  the  house,  was  followed  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  a 
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courier  was  sent  to  get  Slade.  When  Slade  arrived  he  talked  to 
him  awhile,  stating  that  he  could  kill  him  if  he  chose,  Jule  all  the 
time  begging  for  his  miserable  life  and  a  chance  to  see  his  wife. 
But  Slade  replied,  “When  you  shot  me  you  gave  me  no  chance  to 
see  my  wife,  brutally  trying  to  murder  me  without  any  chance  to 
defend  myself,  so  now,  take  your  medicine.”  Jules  was  ordered 
to  stand  up  against  a  post  and  Slade  told  him  he  was  going  to  see 
how  near  he  could  shoot  without  hitting  him.  Slade  fired  several 
shots  which  grazed  his  hair  and  struck  on  either  side  of  his  head. 
Finally,  he  told  him  he  would  wound  him,  and  shot  him  in  the 
mouth.  He  fell,  and  Slade  ordered  him  to  get  up,  saying  he  was 
not  dead  and  if  he  did  not  rise  he  would  cut  ofif  his  ears.  Jules 
finally  rose  and  Slade,  after  cruelly  tantalizing  him  a  little  longer, 
remarked,  “Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  center  shot,  so  hold 
still/’  and  shot  him  between  the  eyes.  Jules  fell  dead  and  Slade 
cut  ofif  his  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  said  to  the  boys,  “You 
needn't  get  any  blankets  or  box  for  him,  just  dig  a  hole  and  chuck 
him  in,  as  you  would  a  dog.”  He  carried  the  ears  with  him  for 
several  days,  asking  those  he  met  if  they  would  like  some  “souse". 

In  the  summer  of  1862  the  mail  route  was  changed  from  the 
North  Platte  to  the  South  Platte  and  run  by  the  way  of  Denver. 
The  men  and  stock  were  moved  to  the  new  route  and  Slade 
established  himself  in  the  northern  part  of  Colorado,  in  the  foot¬ 
hills,  and  named  the  place  Virginia  Dale.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
Slade  left  Virginia  Dale  and  went  to  Virginia  City,  Montana, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  drinking  and  gambling.  One  day, 
having  brutally  pounded  a  man,  he  rode  his  horse  into  the  Court 
House  and  adjourned  court  by  firing  his  pistol  promiscuously, 
escaping  to  his  home,  which  was  several  miles  out  of  town.  The 
citizens  were  so  incensed  by  this  afifair  that  they  ordered  a  strict 
watch  kept  for  him  and  when  he  came  back  a  few  days  later  he 
was  captured  and  hung.  He  begged  for  his  life, -asked  to  see  his 
wife,  and  promised  if  they  would  let  him  go  he  would  leave  the 
country  in  any  manner — on  foot,  horseback,  or  by  wagon,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  desperate 
men  of  that  or  any  other  time. 

The  next  year  the  Indians  began  to  be  troublesome,  running  ofif 
stock  and  committing  numerous  depredations.  I  had  a  band  of 
seventeen  horses  running  on  the  range  near  my  place,  one  of  which 
I  had  in  use.  The  rest  were  all  stolen  by  the  Indians,  causing  me 
a  loss  of  $i.qoo.  In  1865  thev  became  very  hostile,  running  ofif 
a  larye  number  of  stock  and  killing  several  emigrants.  They  also 
stole  800  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Ed  Creighton  from  his  range 
on  Mud  Creek. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  ’ 64  on  the  Sybille,  and  in  the  spring  of 
'6.S  moved  to  Fort  Halleck.  The  Indians  were  becoming  more  and 
more  troublesome  and  finally  killed  five  soldiers  who  were  guarding 
the  mail  line  at  Piney  Station.  Captain  Umperville  had  their  re- 
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mains  brought  to  the  Post  for  burial.  They  killed  a  sergeant  at 
Medicine  Bow,  where  they  had  a  squad  of  ten  or  twelve  soldiers 
on  guard. 

They  also  attacked  a  government  train  loaded  with  bacon, 
escorted  by  a  small  squad  of  cavalry.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Indians  the  soldiers  deserted  the  teamster,  whom  the  Indians 
bound  to  the  wheel  with  halter  chains,  and  then  fired  the  outfit. 

A  couple  of  men  named  Bob  Foote  and  Ekler  had  settled  on  a 
little  creek  north  of  Rock  Creek,  and  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  joined  an  emigrant  train  en  route 
to  Ft.  Halleck.  They  were  attacked  by  a  large  band  of  Indians, 
and  but  for  the  bravery  of  Foote  the  whole  party  would  have  been 
massacred.  The  emigrants  were  very  much  excited  and  wanted 
to  fly.  Foote  persuaded  them  to  corral  the  stock  inside  the  wagon 
circle  and  in  this  manner  attempt  to  defend  themselves.  They 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Indians,  but  not  until  they  had  cut  off 
one  wagon  containing  a  woman  and  several  children.  They 
scalped  the  woman,  cut  her  into  pieces,  and  carried  off  the 
children,  one  a  little  girl  of  io,  to  captivity. 

The  officers  at  Ft.  Halleck  had  a  colored  servant  who  one  day 
attacked  a  young  white  girl.  He  tried  to  make  his  escape,  but  was 
overtaken  and  killed  by  the  soldiers,  who  skinned  him  and  tacked 
the  hide  on  the  side  of  the  hospital,  where  it  remained  the  rest  of 
the  summer. 

Another  little  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  the 
monotony  of  our  lives  was  varried.  A  man  named  Russel,  keeper 
of  a  boarding  house  near  Ft.  Halleck,  had  trouble  with  a  man 
named  Jennings.  Jennings  lay  in  ambush  for  Russel  and  shot 
him  from  a  thicket  as  he  was  getting  on  the  stage  and  then  made 
his  escape.  His  capture  was  effected  by  a  man  disguised  as  an 
Arapahoe  Indian,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  above 
tribe.  He  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
At  the  Post  was  a  rude  apparatus  used  for  weighing  articles  of 
merchandise,  etc.,  simply  a  forked  stick  set  in  the  ground  with  a 
long  pine  pole  used  as  a  lever.  In  this  instance  the  pole  was 
eighty  feet  in  length,  weighted  at  the  butt  end  with  log  chains ;  to 
the  other  end  was  fastened  a  rope  forty  feet  long,  the  end  of  which 
was  looped  around  Jennings’  neck.  He  was  asked  if  he  wished  to 
say  anything.  He  defiantly  replied  that  if  he  had  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  would  improve  it  in  the  same  manner,  then  hurrahed 
for  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Confederacy.  The  officer  instantly  gave 
the  signal.  The  heavily  weighted  pole  sprang  up  with  such  force 
that  Jennings’  body  was  thrown  the  entire  length  of  the  rope, 
breaking  his  neck. 

In  the  fall  of  ’65  I  moved  to  the  Cache  La  Poudre,  wintering 
there,  and  made  my  first  venture  in  Texas  cattle. 

Potatoes  were  scarce  and  I  bought  12,000  pounds  at  seven 
cents  in  the  cellar,  and,  having  six  four-yoke  teams,  took  them  to 
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Ft.  Laramie  and  hauled  wood  for  the  Government  at  $10.00  per 
day  while  there. 

The  spring  of  1866  was  about  the  first  season  they  commenced 
to  drive  the  Texas  cattle  north,  and  quite  a  number  were  brought 
in  that  year.  We  came  by  way  of  Chalk  Bluffs  to  Pole  Creek. 
The  train  was  met  by  Indians,  and  the  men  deserted  the  outfit, 
which  was  loaded  with  coffee,  flour,  beans,  sugar  and  bacon,  as 
winter  supplies  for  the  men,  besides  the  12,000  pounds  of  potatoes. 
The  Indians  took  all  the  sugar  and  coffee  and  scattered  the  rest 
over  the  ground.  My  potatoes  were  frozen  and  my  cattle  scat¬ 
tered.  It  took  me  ten  days  to  recover  the  cattle  and  wagons,  but  I 
lost  the  stock  of  provisions  and  my  entire  winter’s  work.  The 
potatoes  would  have  brought  me  25  cents  a  pound  at  Ft.  Laramie. 

In  ’66  and  ’67  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome,  raiding 
through  the  country.  Texas  cattle  began  to  come  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  I  was  so  afraid  of  losing  horses  by  the  Indians  that  I  kept 
but  seven,  and  they  were  later  taken  by  the  Indians. 

In  1868  the  Indians  became  worse  than  ever.  They  made  sev¬ 
eral  raids,  stole  about  12  head  of  horses  and  ran  off  a  bunch  of 
cattle.  We  found  where  they  had  butchered  them  and  taken  them 
away  to  dry. 

In  the  spring  I  ordered  a  couple  of  men  up  into  the  canyon  to 
cut  some  poles,  giving  each  a  horse  and  instructing  them  to  carry 
their  guns  to  protect  themselves  against  Indians.  They  had  com¬ 
pleted  loading  the  poles  and  were  ready  to  return,  when  one  of 
the  men  decided  to  go  up  on  a  high  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  He  saw 
Indians  coming  and,  running  back,  mounted  his  horse  before 
letting  his  companion  know  they  were  upon  them.  Shots  were 
exchanged,  but  they  arrived  home  safely.  In  the  evening  the  oxen 
came  home,  one  yoke  having  gone  over  a  bank  15  feet  high,  but 
they  were  not  hurt;  however,  the  other  yoke  were  so  badly 
wounded  from  lances  that  they  soon  after  died. 

July,  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  were  so  hostile  that  I  left 
my  ranch  and  went  to  La  Porte,  remaining  there  a  month,  decid¬ 
ing  it  would  be  safe  to  return,  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
then  being  pushed  with  great  rapidity,  Cheyenne  having  been 
established,  and  the  force  of  men  being  quite  large.  I  arrived  at 
the  ranch  on  the  first  of  August,  and  the  very  next  day  the  Indians 
made  another  raid.  We  were  making  hay  up  the  canyon  when 
three  men  who  were  quite  a  distance  above  us  were  attacked  and 
followed  about  three  miles.  Fearing  some  harm  might  befall  my 
family  at  the  ranch,  I  mounted  my  pony  and,  accompanied  by  a 
man  named  Rooks,  gave  chase.  The  Indians  separated,  and  one, 
findng  we  were  pressing  him  too  hard,  deserted  his  mount,  taking 
refuge  in  a  small  ravine.  We  rode  to  a  rise  about  fifty  feet  above, 
and  Rooks  went  on  to  the  head  of  the  canyon,  while  I  jumped 
around,  yelling  in  true  Indian  style,  trying  to  induce  the  red-skin 
to  come  out  in  the  open.  The  first  I  knew  he  had  me  under  his 
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gun  and  I  jumped  for  cover.  In  the  meantime,  Rooks,  who  had  a 
Spencer  carbine,  was  snapping  his  gun  with  no  results.  I  in¬ 
quired  the  reason,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  defective  cartridges. 
I  finally  heard  a  sharp  report  and  Rooks,  reeling,  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  rushed  to  his  aid,  and  found  that  the  blood  was 
streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  shoulder.  I  aided  him  to  mount 
his  horse  and  kept  my  eyes  on  the  place  where  the  Indian  had 
last  been  seen,  but  he  had  disappeared.  The  bullet  had,  for¬ 
tunately,  broken  no  bones  and  we  rode  as  quikly  as  we  could  to 
the  ranch.  On  our  arrival  Rooks  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  I 
bound  his  arm  below  the  wound  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  the  next 
day  a  surgeon  came  along  and  stated  that  I  had  handled  the  case 
as  well  as  he  could  have  had  he  been  present. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  instructed  the  men  to  keep  watch  of  the 
Indians.  They  reported  eighteen  in  the  party,  but  no  further 
damage  was  done  except  the  killing  of  six  head  of  cattle. 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  same  year  I  took  my  family  to  La 
Porte  to  spend  the  holidays,  leaving  three  men  to  look  after  a 
bunch  of  horses.  Two  employees  of  Hook  and  Mores  stopped  at 
the  ranch,  notifying  the  men  of  the  theft  of  a  bunch  of  their 
horses.  Thereafter,  it  was  necessary  for  my  men  to  keep  close 
watch ;  consequently,  they  drove  all  the  stock  into  the  corral  and 
were  to  watch  alternately  during  the  night,  but  thinking  that  so 
recent  a  theft  of  the  Hook  and  Mores  stock  would  deter  them  for 
a  few  nights,  they  concluded  to  watch  only  until  midnight.  In  the 
morning  all  they  found  was  an  empty  corral  and  a  pistol  dropped, 
probably,  in  taking  down  the  bars. 


E.  W.  Whitcomb. 


CONSTITUTION  MAKING 

An  Address  Given  Before  a  Meeting  of  Pioneers  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  Winter  of  1898. 


Pioneers  of  Wyoming 

This  is  one  of  those  occasions  where  language  fails  to  express 
adequately  feelings  which  dominate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
assembled.  When  men  who  have  been  tried  in  the  fields  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  danger  meet  in  later  years  to  renew  old  time  friend¬ 
ships  and  review  the  growth  of  their  early  planting,  they  may  be 
reasonably  excused  for  claiming  results  of  which  they  never 
dreamed  as  springing  from  their  handiwork. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  early  development  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  were 
unique.  The  discovery  of  gold  drew  to  Colorado  and  Montana  the 
adventurous  spirits  who  founded  those  commonwealths.  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  early  attracted  the  Mormons  who  were  fleeing 
from  Nauvoo,  and  their  settlement  there  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  state.  The  farm  lands  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotahs  were  the  attraction  for  their  settlers.  Wyoming  had 
neither  the  gold  fields  nor  the  farm  lands,  in  any  marked  degree, 
to  attract  settlers.  The  State  is,  in  fact,  the  child  of  a  corporation. 
In  1866,  the  great  overland  railroad,  chartered  by  the  General 
Government  as  a  war  measure,  intended  as  a  bond  to  hold  together 
the  East  and  the  West,  was  rapidly  pushing  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  had  reached  a  point  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Colorado  known  as  Julesburg.  It  was  soon  to  push  out  in  its 
westward  course  into  a  country  where  government  by  law  was 
practically  unknown,  and  where  individual  prowess  made  all  things 
right  to  him  of  the  strong  arm.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  great 
enterprise  as  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
through  a  desert  and  mountainous  country  peopled  by  savage 
tribes  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  time.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  great  armies  of  the  North 
and  South  had  retired  to  their  homes  and  were  seeking  new  enter¬ 
prises  and  new  adventures,  and  men  came  from  all  parts  of  our 
country  to  aid  in  this  work  of  building.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
worked  side  by  side,  toiled  together  in  our  mountains  gathering 
timber  or  working  with  drill  and  hammer  blasting  out  the  path¬ 
way  where  the  ties  and  rails  should  be  laid  for  the  engines  and 
carriages  of  future  commerce. 

But  there  came  not  only  those  who  toiled  and  aided  enterprise, 
but  the  rough,  unruly,  and  degraded  classes  from  our  eastern 
cities,  that  they  might  fatten  upon  the  earnings  of  the  laborer  and 
grow  rich  by  their  practices  of  thievery  and  chicanery. 
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Congress  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  might  hold  the  unruly  in  check,  and  give  safety  to  life 
and  property.  So  in  1868  a  bill  passed  Congress  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  July  25th  of  that  year,  creating  a  temporary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
Heretofore,  railroads  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  civilization  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  in  this  instance  it  marched  in  the  advance. 
Government  and  law  followed  as  a  result ;  and  hence  we  say  that 
Wyoming  is  the  offspring  of  a  corporation — the  great  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway.  The  construction  reached  Cheyenne  in  the  fall  of 
1867,  and  the  advance  guard  was  scattered  along  to  Granite  Canon, 
Dale  Creek,  and  as  far  west  as  Ft.  Sanders,  where  preliminary 
work  was  going  on  during  the  winter. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  South  Pass,  practically  on  the  line  of  the 
old  Continental  Trail,  familiar  to  trappers  of  early  times,  and 
established  as  a  highway  by  General  Fremont;  the  far-famed  and 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Popoagies,  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  Tongue 
and  Powder  rivers,  the  home  and  choice  hunting  grounds  of  the 
redmen ;  the  land  of  promise  for  the  early  trapper  and  hunter ; 
the  scene  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Coulter  and  Jim  Beckwith, 
and  made  historic  by  the  ‘'Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville", 
had  brought  to  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  many  people 
who,  in  the  spring,  would  move  on  to  the  Mecca  of  their  hopes 
and  desires,  some  to  the  new  gold  fields,  others  looking  for  homes 
and  adventure  in  these  ever  beautiful  valleys. 

Those  of  you  who  were  in  Cheyenne  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  1867-68  will  remember  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
conditions  then  existing  here.  The  people  realized  some  sort  of 
government  as  a  necessity  and,  without  any  authority  of  law, 
established  a  provisional  government  and  enacted  rules  for  its 
guidance  and  the  control  of  the  people,  as  a  purely  popular  govern¬ 
ment — a  government  of  the  people,  democratic  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  conditions  of  those  days.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  men  who  had  the  courage  and  the 
character  to  establish  law  and  order,  maintain  and  enforce  the 
judgments  of  its  courts,  at  the  same  time  defending  themselves 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  savages  around  them,  were  surely  men 
possessed  of  many  of  the  highest  and  noblest  attributes  of  our 
race,  and  of  whom,  as  our  pioneers  of  today,  we  are  justly  proud. 
From  the  loins  of  such  as  these  may  reasonably  spring  a  race 
whose  prowess  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  upon  the  field  of  battle 
may  bring  honor  and  glory  to  our  young  commonwealth. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  those  early  conditions  of  our 
history,  but  of  the  constitution  of  our  State,  formed  in  later  years. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  not  pass  to  the  subject  assigned  me  without 
first  speaking  at  least  a  kindly  word  of  those  brave  and  noble 
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men  who  made  our  present  civilization  possible — the  real  founders 
of  the  Commonwealth — the  pioneers  with  whom  we  meet  today. 

As  the  formation  of  our  territorial  government  was  unusual, 
so  were  the  circumstances  attending  our  change  from  the  terri¬ 
torial  form  to  independent  statehood.  In  the  admission  of  new 
states  to  the  Union  it  had  become  a  custom,  which  had  attained  the 
effect  of  law,  that  each  new  state  at  the  time  of  being  admitted 
should  have  a  population  equal  at  least  to  the  number  required  in 
the  older  states  for  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1889  Wyoming 
had  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand,  and  according  to  the 
census  for  1880  there  was  required  for  every  congressman  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  154,325;  so  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Wyoming 
this  ratio  would  have  increased  to  nearly  175,000.  Under  the 
rule,  therefore,  so  long  in  force  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Wyoming  had  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  requisite  for  a  member  of  Congress  and  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  state. 

The  territorial  form  of  government  established  by  Congress, 
while  inadequately  serving  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
had  become  a  distasteful  institution  to  our  people,  and  there  was  a 
strong  sentiment  among  them,  amounting  almost  to  a  determina¬ 
tion,  to  escape  from  the  tutelage  of  the  General  Government  and 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own.  The  territorial  form  is 
but  a  poor  makeshift  of  a  government  for  a  liberty-loving,  strong- 
willed  and  independent  people.  The  practice  of  sending  to  these 
new  territorial  communities  officers  from  the  older  states  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  wants,  wishes  and  peculiarities  of  these 
people  often  created  a  degree  of  friction  between  the  people  and 
the  officers  greatly  injurious  to  the  growth  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  territory.  While  this  practice  was,  in  a  large  measure,  con¬ 
demned  in  later  years,  it  had  been  continued  from  the  earliest 
inception  of  the  territorial  government.  To  the  evils  arising  out 
of  this  practice  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  country,  the 
Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Senator  from  Maine,  at  one  time 
in  a  conversation  with  the  speaker  attributed  the  chief  cause  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  effort  to  force  upon  Kansas  officers  entirely 
distasteful  to  the  people,  and  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
them  but  opposed  them  in  matters  of  principle  thev  deemed  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance,  caused  deep  discontent  that  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  This,  as  the  Senator  seemed  to  think,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  Kansas  struggle,  and  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of 
our  Civil  War.  Though  the  people  of  Wyoming  escaped  the 
troubles  experienced  in  Kansas,  there  had  been  at  times  more  or 
less  friction  between  the  eastern-bred  officers  forced  upon  us  by 
the  various  administrations  at  Washington  and  our  people.  This, 
and  the  evident  insufficiency  of  the  territorial  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  determined  the  people  of  Wyoming  to  secure,  if  possible,  a 
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form  of  government  agreeable  to  their  tastes  and  their  higher 
ideals. 

At  this  tim,  too,  there  had  grown  up  in  Congress  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  territorial  form,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of  our  government 
and  very  generally  undesirable,  and  that  the  territories,  as  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  support  independent  governments,  ought  to 
be  admitted  as  states  into  the  Union. 

Under  this  condition  of  things,  urged  on  by  our  then  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  Hon.  J.  M.  Carey,  and  our  Governor,  Francis 
E.  Warren,  without  an  enabling  act  or  any  authority  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  our  people  determined  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  1889,  the  several  boards  of  county  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  different  counties  of  the  territory  requested  the 
Governor  to  issue  a  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  and  for 
an  election  for  the  selection  of  delegates  thereto.  Governor  War¬ 
ren  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  convention,  an  election  was  held,  and 
on  the  2d  day  of  September  the  convention  met  at  the  Capitol  in 
Cheyenne  and  organized  by  electing  M.  C.  Brown  president  and 
J.  K.  Jeffrey  secretary.  The  work  of  the  convention  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  convention  adjourned  on  the  30th  day  of  the  same 
month.  This  convention  was  composed  of  forty-nine  members, 
who  appeared  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  gentlemen  came  and  served 
in  this  body  as  delegates  without  hope  or  expectation  of  reward; 
many  of  them  lawyers,  who  left  large  and  lucrative  practices,  bore 
their  own  expenses,  and  worked  faithfully  for  thirty  days  in  the 
performance  of  what  they  believed  to  be  a  patriotic  duty.  Other 
members  of  the  convention,  from  various  avocations  of  life,  leav¬ 
ing  their  homes  and  business  affairs,  gave  their  time  and  earnest 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object.  None  but 
those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  constitution  making  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a  body  of  men  together 
until  the  work  upon  which  they  had  entered  was  fully  and  faith¬ 
fully  completed.  There  are  some  errors  and  some  mistakes  in  the 
constitution  that  would  have  been  rectified  if  more  time  could 
have  been  taken  for  the  final  consideration  and  completion  of  the 
work,  but  the  constitution  as  a  whole  was  fairly  well  prepared, 
and  in  my  judgment  will  stand  a  fitting  monument  to  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  the  men  who  prepared  it. 

The  constitution  thus  formulated  by  the  convention  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peoole  and  adopted  by  them  at  the  next 
November  election,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  members  of  the 
convention  and  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  then  territory, 
through  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Joseph  M. 
Carey,  who  then  represented  us  in  Congress,  Wyoming  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  Union  of  the  states  on  the  ioth  day  of  July,  1890; 
so  that  the  work  of  the  convention,  which  at  the  time  was  re¬ 


garded  as  largely  experimental,  became  effectual  through  the 
action  of  Congress  in  admitting  us  a  State  into  the  Union. 


Members  of  the  Wyoming  Constitutional  Convention,  1889 
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Personnel  of  the  Convention 

The  membership  of  the  convention  represented  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  State — bankers,  stockgrowers,  merchants,  farmers, 
gold  miners,  coal  miners,  railroaders,  and  last  hut  not  least,  law¬ 
yers.  They  came  from  the  foremost  rank  of  their  several  call¬ 
ings  and  were  men  of  marked  ability.  It  is  believed  by  the 
speaker,  after  a  wide  and  varied  experience  among  men  from  the 
rock-bound  coasts  of  Maine  far  across  this  great  mountain  range 
to  the  orange  groves  of  the  sunny  Pacific,  that  a  stronger,  purer 
or  more  devoted  set  of  men  were  never  gathered  in  convention  or 
legislative  hall  in  any  state  on  the  continent.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  claim  that  no  other  men  in  our  State  were  so  well  equipped  as 
these  for  the  work  before  them,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
were  no  men  within  the  confines  of  our  then  territory  possible  to 
have  been  selected  who  were  better  equipped  for  the  work  than 
those  who  were  called. 

The  convention  was  a  non-partisan  body.  At  no  time  during 
its  session  was  there  a  division  on  party  lines.  The  general  pur¬ 
pose  seemed  to  be  to  do  the  best  possible  work  in  the  shortest 
time,  without  reference  to  party  politics  or  party  advantage. 

Among  the  members  of  the  convention  prominent  in  its  work, 
since  honored  by  our  State  and  National  Government,  are  Hon. 
A.  B.  Conaway,  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming;  Hon.  C.  D.  Clark, 
United  States  Senator  for  Wyoming;  C.  N.  Potter,  Chief  Justice 
of  our  State ;  John  A.  Riner,  United  States  District  Judge  for  this 
District;  Jesse  Knight,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  R.  H. 
Scott,  Judge  of  the  First  District  Court;  C.  W.  Burdick,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt;  Henry  G.  Hay,  State 
Treasurer;  M.  C.  Barrow,  H.  G.  Nickerson  and  W.  E.  Chaplin, 
Registers  of  U.  S.  Land  Offices,  and  DeForest  Richards,  present 
Republican  candidate  and  next  Governor  of  Wyoming. 

John  W.  Hoyt,  the  former  governor  of  our  State  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Wyoming  State  University,  was  a  man  of  great 
and  varied  attainments  and  wide  experience  in  state  and  national 
affairs,  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  . high  ideals  and  ambition,  and 
of  broad  culture.  While  Hon.  George  W.  Baxter  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability  and  on  the  same  committee  with  Governor 
Hoyt  and  the  author  of  much  of  our  declaration  of  rights,  I  think 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  the  author  of  that  portion  of  the  declaration  which 
refers  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  State  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  This  declaration  is  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  and  judges 
as  the  clearest  and  best  statement  of  the  water  question  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  books.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  since  left  Wyoming  and 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  splendid  philanthropic  services,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
guiding  the  Korean  legation  in  its  dealings  with  this  country. 

Ex-Governor  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  one  of  the  great  cattle  kings  of 
early  times,  now  resides  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  is  rapidly 
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becoming  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  great  state.  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  bright  young  lawyer  from  Sweetwater  County  and  a  son  of 
Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois,  has  returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth, 
where  he  may  be  expected  to  make  his  mark  and  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father.  Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  always 
ready  in  debate,  and  a  very  earnest  and  candid  gentleman  and 
good  lawyer,  has  also  left  our  State  and  taken  up  his  residence 
in  New  Mexico,  where  he  is  meeting  with  success  and  prosperity. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  another  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman  from  Sweet¬ 
water  County,  sold  out  his  valuable  coal  mining  property  and  is 
making  his  home  in  Utah.  Mr.  H.  E.  Teschemacher,  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  convention  from  Laramie  County,  was  ever  ready 
and  able  and  rendered  splendid  service.  He  now  resides  in 
France. 

All  other  living  members  of  the  convention,  so  far  as  the 
speaker  is  informed,  still  reside  in  Wyoming  and  are  doing  valu¬ 
able  and  important  service  to  the  State  in  the  several  sections  from 
which  they  came.  Hon.  Frank  M.  Foote,  who  has  held  many 
positions  of  importance  in  the  State,  as  United  States  land  officer 
and  volunteer  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  was  made 
Major  of  the  Wyoming  battalion,  ordered  to  the  Philippines,  and 
there  aided  in  planting  the  flag  at  Manila,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  wave  forevermore  over  a  liberated  and  free  people.  Chas. 
H.  Burritt,  another  strong  member  of  the  convention,  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  the  late  war,  was  elected  first  sergeant  of  his  com¬ 
pany — a  position  he  valued  so  highly  that  he  declared  he  “wouldn’t 
swap  places  with  the  President  of  the  United  States”.  Mr.  Burritt 
distinguished  himself  in  a  speech  made  at  San  Francisco  while 
the  Wyoming  battalion  was  encamped  at  that  place.  If  eloquence 
and  persuasive  speech  should  be  needed  to  hold  Aguinaldo  and  his 
insurgents  in  check,  surely  no  one  in  the  Wyoming  battalion,  and 
it  is  believed  no  one  in  General  Merritt’s  command,  could  equal 
Mr.  Burritt  in  his  persuasive  powers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  mention  in  detail  each 
of  the  several  members  of  the  convention,  and  those  who  have 
been  spoken  of  specially  have  been  thus  treated  because  of  their 
having  held  high  and  responsible  positions,  their  absence  from  the 
State,  or  some  special  circumstance  that  seemed  to  require  men¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  Many  of  the  members  not  specially  mentioned 
were  strong  in  debate,  always  ready  and  able,  rendering  as  high  a 
standard  of  service  to  the  convention  as  those  who  have  been  since 
honored  by  their  fellow-citizens  with  places  of  trust. 

In  Memoriam 

Since  our  constitutional  convention,  now  nearly  a  decade,  four 
of  its  members  have  passed  from  the  field  of  action. 

Hon.  Asbury  B.  Conaway  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
judiciary,  and  while  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  work  of  the 
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convention,  his  was  the  special  duty  to  look  after  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government,  and  nobly  he  performed  his  work. 
Afterwards,  as  one  of  the  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Court,  to  which 
position  he  was  called  by  the  people  on  the  consummation  of 
statehood,  he  displayed  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  such  broad  and  conspicuous  wisdom  in  the  application  of  its 
principles  that  his  decisions  will  commend  him  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  and  will  perpetuate  his  memory  among  men.  Judge  Cona¬ 
way  was  in  every  sense  a  great  man ;  a  man  of  clear  vision,  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  intellect,  simple  and  unpretentious  in 
his  habits  of  life,  honest,  faithful  to  friends,  devoted  to  his 
country  and  his  State,  cherishing  fond  anticipations  for  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  young  commonwealth,  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  aid  and  assist  in  its  growth  and  development ; 
an  American,  a  man  of  the  people.  He  passed  away  to  the  other 
shore  while  in  the  prime  of  his  splendid  ability.  His  death  was  a 
sad  loss  to  the  new  State,  but  it  is  hoped  that  on  the  other  side 
he  met  with  a  nobler  recompense  than  could  have  possibly  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friends  and  admirers  here.  I  would 
that  I  possessed  the  power  of  rhetoric,  that  I  might  weave  such  a 
wreath  of  beauty  as  would  evermore  catch  the  eye  of  the  passerby, 
and  challenge  his  admiration.  Being  without  this  power,  I  present 
this  simple  flower  of  truth  and  dedicate  it  to  his  memory :  “By 
his  works  shall  ye  know  him.” 

Another  member,  E.  S.  N.  Morgan,  has  also  passed  to  the 
other  side.  He  came  from  the  Keystone  State  to  Wyoming  as  its 
secretary.  He  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  that  office  as  a  man 
of  the  most  scrupulous  honesty,  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
ever  faithful  to  the  trust  of  his  position.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  positive  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  frank  in  the  avowal 
of  his  principles,  and  of  great  sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was  a 
man  of  fair  ability,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  possessed  many  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  brain, 
and  performed  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the  convention. 
May  the  laurels  he  struggled  to  win  here  be  gathered  upon  his 
brow  in  that  other  land  until  his  soul  is  filled  with  happiness ! 

Colonel  Baldwin,  of  Lander,  Fremont  County,  has  also  passed 
from  our  midst.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  migrated 
to  California  in  the  early  5o's ;  was  engaged  in  active  business  in 
that  state  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  aided 
in  raising  one  of  the  California  regiments  and  was  ordered  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  served  under  General  Connor  during  the 
war,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  the  regiment  to  private  life  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  at  Ft.  Stambo,  in  what  is  known  as  the  South 
Pass  country,  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  Lander  and  Wind 
River  Valleys.  He  came  to  the  convention  in  the  maturity  and 
ripeness  of  his  years,  anxious  to  perform  an  important  public  duty 
in  behalf  of  the  new  commonwealth.  His  wide  experience  in  and 
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knowledge  of  the  State  made  his  judgment  valuable  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  Colonel  Baldwin  was  generally  beloved  by  the  people 
who  knew  him.  It  is  believed  that  he  regarded  this  as  his  last 
public  service  which  should  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  a  life  of  adventure 
and  enterprise  and  valuable  service  as  a  soldier. 

Caleb  P.  Organ,  a  member  from  Laramie  County,  died  during 
the  present  year.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  of  purpose,  good 
judgment,  wide  knowledge  of  men,  and  general  familiarity  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  State.  While  Mr.  Organ  was  not  a  debater, 
he  was  usually  found  voting  on  the  right  side  of  every  question. 
May  the  virtues  of  these,  our  dead  comrades,  be  emulated  by  the 
living. 

The  Constitution 

The  constitution  was  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  masses. 
Its  makers  were  close  to  the  great  heart  of  the  common  people. 
It  is  restrictive  of  corporate  and  individual  greed,  restrains  com¬ 
binations  and  trusts,  and  makes  secure  the  privileges  of  all  per¬ 
sons.  In  many  respects  it  is  peculiarly  original.  While  the  rights 
of  corporations  are  properly  guarded,  their  powers  are  surrounded 
by  such  just  provisions  as  to  render  the  exercise  thereof,  to  the 
injury  of  the  State  or  the  people,  impossible.  A  feeling  existed 
in  the  convention  that  corporate  influence  had  adversely  affected 
territorial  legislation,  and  that  this  influence  in  time  might  become 
so  strong  as  to  injuriously  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people ;  hence  the  controlling  clause  of  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  has  some  imperfections ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
unexcelled.  It  was  the  first  constitution  of  any  state  or  nation 
to  ordain  the  equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  commended  for  no  other  reason,  this  would  give  it  first 
place.  Equality  is  the  basic  element  of  justice,  and  to  this  spirit 
of  justice,  this  element  of  character  in  Wyoming  men,  may  be 
attributed  their  action  in  thus  establishing  by  their  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  that  woman  should  be  shielded  from  the  graver  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life,  that  she  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  politics,  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  her  equal 
political  rights  out  of  tenderness  to  her.  But  I  have  noticed  the 
man  who  talks  on  that  line  will  let  his  wife  get  up  first  in  the 
morning  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  start  the  fire !  He  never 
objects  to  her  cutting  the  wood,  milking  the  cow,  cleaning  the 
barn,  and  churning  the  butter.  His  wife  could  stand  over  the 
wash-tub  or  ironing  board  the  hottest  day,  while  he  talked  politics 
*  at  the  store !  But  he  is  altogether  too  tender  of  the  dear,  weak 
creature  to  expose  her  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
ballot ! 

Others  urge  that  her  natural  rights  should  be  denied  her  be¬ 
cause  of  her  lack  of  capabilities.  Men  who  argue  in  this  vein,  I 
have  noticed,  are  generally  very  ignorant.  This  objection  has 
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seemed  to  me  to  come  very  largely  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy  or 
cowardice.  The  coward  always  wants  some  mean  advantage,  and 
jealousy  is  ever  alert  to  prevent  a  levelling  of  rights.  The  fellow 
that  gets  mad  when  a  woman  votes  reminds  me  of  an  early  ex¬ 
perience  in  San  Francisco,  when  I  first  went  there  a  boy.  For 
the  first  time  I  there  saw  a  steam  shovel  at  work,  and  I  stood 
watching  it  wonderingly.  A  short  distance  away  stood  an  Hi¬ 
bernian,  who  had  evidently  lost  his  job.  Pat  watched  for  a  time, 
and  soon  his  face  brightened  as  he  thought  of  his  advantages,  and 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  machine  he  said:  “Bad  'cess  to  yez ;  ye 
can  shivvel,  but  begorra  ye  can’t  vote!’’ 

The  men  of  Wyoming  were  never  cowards,  and  never  un¬ 
willing  that  others  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  them.  They 
are  too  energetic  to  let  their  wives  drudge  while  they  talk  politics 
at  the  store ;  they,  too,  have  a  high  appreciation  of  good  women, 
and  because  of  their  courage  they  are  proportionately  just.  Their 
valor  is  notably  illustrated  by  their  determined  efifort  to  get  to  the 
front  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  They  do  not  fear  others  in  the 
race  of  life,  but  they  are  jealous  of  the  rights  of  others  that  they 
may  have  an  equal  chance  in  life’s  struggles.  It  was  this  senti¬ 
ment  of  equality  and  fair  play  that  caused  them  to  volunteer  in 
four-fold  numbers,  to  wrench  from  the  throat  of  struggling  Cuba 
the  hand  of  Spanish  tyranny.  It  was  not  to  whip  Spain  they 
volunteered,  but  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Humanity  to  drive 
tyranny  from  our  shores  and  give  liberty  and  equality  to  an  en¬ 
slaved  people.  In  this  cause  our  brave  boys  enlisted  ;  in  this  cause 
thev  would  have  gallantly  fought;  and  in  this  cause  they  will  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Philippines  shall  be  free,  that  Old  Glory,  wherever 
she  had  been  raised,  shall  not  be  hauled  down,  but  shall  float  as  a 
promise  of  liberty  and  equality  to  every  downtrodden  and  op¬ 
pressed  people  beneath  its  folds !  It  was  this  same  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  made  Wyoming  the  Equality  State. 

No  petitions  from  women,  no  importunities  from  professional 
suffragists,  no  special  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  con¬ 
vention  ;  it  was  a  voluntary  act,  based  upon  the  simple  proposition 
of  justice.  It  was  believed  that  old  American  doctrine  was  the 
true  one  that  the  right  to  govern  should  depend  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  woman,  being  necessarily  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  man  seemed  a  good 
reason  why,  as  a  matter  of  natural  right,  she  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  making  such  laws.  Thus,  upon  the  theory  of  simple 
justice,  the  broadminded  men  of  the  convention  established  the 
principle  of  equality  of  all  persons  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  State,  and  this  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man.  If  the 
constitution  possessed  no  other  merit,  for  this  alone  it  should  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  nobility,  courage  and  spirit  of  justice  of 
Wyoming  Pioneers  and  their  descendants,  as  said  by  a  member, 
“throughout  the  revolving  cycles  of  Time.” 
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Irrigation 

Our  constitution  is  in  advance  of  other  constitutions  in  the 
matter  of  irrigation.  While  in  conversation  upon  this  subject  with 
Judge  John  F.  Dillon  a  few  years  ago,  he  having  just  finished  a 
brief  that  was  practically  exhaustive  of  the  laws  of  irrigation,  he 
said  to  me :  “The  best  statement  of  the  water  question  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  in  the  Wyoming  constitution.  ‘Water  being 
essential  to  industrial  prosperity,  of  limited  amount  and  easy  of 
diversion  from  its  natural  channels,  its  control  must  be  in  the 
State,  which,  in  providing  for  its  use,  shall  equally  guard  all  the 
various  interests  involved’."  This  statement  found  in  our  consti¬ 
tution  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality,  and  taken  with  other 
provisions  has  been  followed  by  a  quality  of  legislation  that  has, 
it  is  believed,  placed  Wyoming  in  advance  of  all  states  in  dealing 
with  this  question. 

Compulsory  Arbitration 

There  is  yet  another  principle  established  by  our  constitution 
that  is  not  only  unusual  but  was  peshaps  in  advance  of  the  times. 
Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  discussed  in  some  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  touched  upon  in  argument  even  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  in  advance  of  all  others, 
ordained  by  their  Magna  Charta  that  all  differences  between  asso¬ 
ciations  of  laborers  and  their  employers  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  under  rules  to  be  provided  by  the  legislature.  Our 
legislature  has  taken  no  action,  and  perhaps  will  not,  until  our 
State  is  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  When  untold  damage  has  been 
done,  as  in  Colorado,  then  perhaps  our  legislature  will  awake  to 
its  duty.  Had  our  sister  state  had  such  a  constitution,  with  proper 
legislation  to  enforce  it,  the  fearful  tragedies  occurring  in  mining 
camps  there  would,  it  is  believed,  have  been  impossible.  Our 
legislature  has  failed  to  act  because  corporations  and  employees 
both  opposed  it.  Corporations  don’t  want  legislation  because  their 
power  to  deal  with  their  employees  would  be  circumscribed ;  the 
employees  are  opposed  because  they  believe  that  their  inalienable 
right  to  strike  and  do  all  the  harm  they  can  on  what  they  conceive 
to  be  due  provocation  must  not  be  limited  by  law.  The  fact  that 
both  employer  and  employed  oppose  this  method  is,  to  me,  the 
highest  evidence  of  its  excellence.  A  court  of  arbitration  properly 
constituted,  with  a  judge  learned  in  the  law,  honest,  and  fair- 
minded,  to  preside,  and  a  member  of  the  labor  association  and 
some  person  representing  the  employer  as  the  other  members, 
would  give  a  court  to  which  both  sides  might  reasonably  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  their  differences,  and  with  proper  laws  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  such  a  court,  controversies  between  employer  and 
employee  would  be  adjusted  upon  equitable  lines  and  strikes  would 
be  impossible.  Protection  to  life  and  property,  and  the  interests 
of  society,  demand  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
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Corporations 

Restricting  corporations  to  a  single  line  of  business  means 
much  to  the  people.  Railroad  companies  are  made  common  car¬ 
riers  only  and  may  not  monopolize  other  lines  of  business,  carry¬ 
ing  products  of  its  mines  at  rates  that  destroy  competition. 
Laborers  and  employees  may  go  into  the  open  market  wherever 
they  please  to  deal  and  are  not  compelled  to  accept  for  their  hard- 
earned  wage  goods  from  the  mercantile  department  at  monstrously 
ruinous  prices.  It  makes  “truck”  legislation  unnecessary  ;  it  pre¬ 
vents  pipe  lines  for  the  transportation  of  oils  from  becoming 
engines  of  monopoly  and  oppression,  such  lines  being  common 
carriers,  and  therefore  compelled  to  transport  for  all  producers  on 
equal  terms.  No  Standard  Oil  Company  can  control  the  output  of 
Wyoming  when  its  products  shall  be  demanded  by  human  needs. 
It  prohibits  combination  or  consolidation  of  corporations  to  pre¬ 
vent  competition,  to  control  or  influence  production  or  the  prices 
of  products,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  public  good 
and  general  welfare. 

Such  provisions  should  make  our  constitution  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Public  Expense 

It  limits  public  expenditures  to  a  minimum,  prohibits  high  rates 
of  taxation,  makes  extravagance  in  public  office  as  nearly  im¬ 
possible  as  law  can,  secures  purity  in  elections,  and  inhibits  that 
too  common  practice  of  trading  in  legislatures.  These  are  some 
of  the  provisions  of  your  constitution,  largely  original,  indicating, 
it  is  believed,  wisdom  in  its  makers  and  the  careful  and  con¬ 
siderate  judgment  of  the  people  in  its  adoption. 

Mistakes 

»  It  is  sometimes  claimed  there  is  too  much  legislation  in  your 
constitution,  and  this  is  urged  as  a  mistake.  The  old-time  idea 
was  that  constitutions  should  be  a  collection  of  general  rules  and 
maxims,  restrictive  in  character,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  should  be  uniformly  exercised  ;  that  self- 
enforcing  provisions,  descending  to  minute  details,  should  be 
condemned,  generally,  as  legislation.  There  was  wisdom  in  that 
idea,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  particular  interests  often 
unjustly  control  legislation,  it  would  be  the  true  theory.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  teaches  that  large  combinations  of  capital,  repre¬ 
senting  peculiar  interests,  may  prevent  much  needed  legislation. 
So  strong  has  this  grown  that  the  sentiment  among  the  common 
people  that  just  legislation  in  their  interests  is  frequently  pre¬ 
vented  by  interested  monopolies,  that  the  referendum  system  is 
seriously  urged  in  several  states.  It  is  the  same  sentiment  that 
has  carried  into  late  constitutions  much  that  may  be  properly 
called  legislation.  It  is  evident  that  the  trend  of  recent  public 
sentiment  is  in  that  direction.  Legislatures  cannot  always  be 
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trusted.  I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  legislation  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  by  constitution.  The  most  serious  mistake  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion  was  lack  of  legislation,  failure  to  fix  a  tonnage  tax  upon  the 
output  of  coal  mined  in  our  State  being  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest 
omissions.  The  matter  was  very  fully  debated  in  the  convention, 
the  vote  on  the  proposition  varying  at  different  stages  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  There  were  in  the  convention  some  men  interested  in 
mining  coal ;  others,  attorneys  for  corporations  interested  in  the 
coal  product.  Whether  their  employment  affected  the  judgment 
of  corporation  lawyers  I  do  not  know ;  but  they,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  producing  coal,  and  many  others  having  no  personal 
interest  to  subserve,  were  against  the  proposition  of  a  tonnage  tax. 
I  would  not  insinuate  most  distantly  that  any  member  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  improper  motives ;  on  the  contrary,  every  man  voted  on 
the  proposition  according  to  his  highest  and  best  judgment.  It  is 
now  generally  believed,  however,  after  several  attempts  of  our 
legislature  to  fix  a  tonnage  tax  on  the  output  of  coal,  that  it  should 
have  been  settled  by  the  constitution. 

A  reasonable  tonnage  tax  on  the  coal  output  would  bring  a 
sum  of  money  from  consumers  in  adjoining  states  that  would 
greatly  lessen  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  eventually  discharge 
state  and  county  indebtedness. 

It  is  believed  men  are  largely  creatures  of  circumstance,  and 
laws  are  evolved  out  of  conditions  demanding  them.  Environ¬ 
ment  not  only  determines  the  character  of  plant  life  and  growth 
but  largely  the  sentiments  and  peculiarities  of  humanity.  The 
mightiest  heroes  of  all  ages,  whether  an  Arminius,  a  Scanderbeg, 
a  Tell,  a  Wallace,  or  a  Bruce,  were  mountaineers.  Our  bright 
sunshine,  our  broad  prairies,  our  lofty  mountain  peaks,  together 
with  our  life  experiences,  vicissitudes  and  adventures,  have  made 
us  a  clear-headed,  broad-minded,  prudent,  just  and  liberty-loving 
people.  Your  constitution  was  evolved  out  of  conditions  that 
made  us  indeed  “a  peculiar  people”. 

Melville  C.  Brown. 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 


Upper,  Left  to  Right — George  C.  Rafter,  Joseph  M.  Carey. 

Center  Row — Eunice  G.  Anderson,  William  E.  Chaplin,  John  A.  Riner,  Charles  W.  Burdick,  Louise  Smith,  James  A.  Johnston. 
Lower  Row — Douglas  A.  Preston,  Mortimer  N.  Grant,  A.  C.  Campbell,  William  C.  Irvine,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  Melville  C.  Brown, 
John  K.  Jeffrey,  Charles  N.  Potter. 
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FIRST  REUNION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WYOMING 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  first  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  Wyoming  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1889  was  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  September  18,  1919.  Of  the 
sixteen  surviving  members,  twelve  were  present.  There  were 
several  remarkable  features  of  this  reunion,  as  the  convention  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  president,  and  J.  K.  Jeffrey, 
secretary,  both  of  whom  served  in  this  same  official  capacity  30 
years  before.  Reverend  George  C.  Rafter,  Rector  Emeritus  of 
St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Cheyenne,  who  presided  as  chaplain 
30  years  before,  delivered  the  invocation  at  the  reunion. 

Miss  Louise  S.  Smith,  of  Cheyenne,  who  acted  as  stenographer 
of  the  convention  in  1889,  was  present  at  the  reunion. 

United  States  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  who  was  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  present  and  gave  an  address. 

The  program  follows : 


MORNING  SESSION 


10:00  o’Clock 

Call  to  Order . 

Roll  Call . 

Invocation . 

Address  of  Welcome . 

Response . 

Address . 

Address . 

Reading  of  Letters  from  Absent  Members.  . 


Hon.  M.  C.  Brown,  President 
.Hon.  J.  K.  Jeffrey,  Secretary 

. Rev.  George  C.  Rafter 

. Gov.  R.  D.  Carey 

. Hon.  M.  C.  Brown 

. Hon.  J.  M.  Carey 

. Hon.  C.  N.  Potter 

. Hon.  J.  K.  Jeffrey 


Address . 

Address . 

Address . 

Address . 

Reminiscences 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 
2  :00  o’Clock 

. Hon.  J.  A.  Riner 

. Hon.  B.  B.  Brooks 

. Hon.  C.  H.  Burritt 

. Hon.  M.  C.  Brown 

. By  Members 


In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Plains  Hotel  with 
Hon.  W.  C.  Irvine  acting  as  toastmaster. 


RESPONSES  BY 

W.  E.  Chaplin  W.  C.  Deming  D.  A.  Preston 

H.  G.  Nickerson  John  Charles  Thompson 

James  Buckley  Randolph  Leigh 


FORT  BRIDGER 

An  Origanae  Manuscript  Written  in  1870 


The  oldest  settlement  in  Wyoming  Territory  is  Fort  Bridger, 
which  was  made  a  trading  post  in  1842.  Thirty-one  years  ago  it 
was  indeed  a  frontier  settlement  away  off  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  on  the  American  continent.  In  that  year  Mr.  James 
Bridger,  of  Virginia,  a  celebrated  mountaineer  and  trapper,  built 
some  cabins  on  the  middle  branch  o.f  Black’s  Fork  of  Green  River, 
and  there  today  stands  a  neat  and  comfortable  military  post.  The 
Snake  Indians  call  Green  River  PeoOogua  or  Big  River. 

When  first  established  it  was  in  territory  belonging  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  in  what  was  termed,  on  the  old  maps,  as  the 
“vast  unexplored  region”.  It  became  a  favorite  fur  trading 
establishment,  and  here  congregated  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  motley  inhabitants  of  the  Far  Western  wilds.  The  trapper 
dressed  in  his  buckskin  suit,  well  ornamented  with  fringe ;  his 
horse  gaily  caparisoned  and  ready  for  any  emergency;  and  his 
rifle,  on  which  he  placed  his  great  dependence  in  time  of  trial. 
Here  were  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Snake  and  Ute  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  who 
made  things  lively  in  and  about  the  fort.  The  mountain  beauties 
also  made  their  appearance,  in  considerable  numbers  and  added 
their  charms  toward  the  general  fund ;  there  were  squaws  who 
were  followed  by  their  children  decked  out  in  their  latest  and 
grandest  finery.  Dogs  and  horses  thronged  about  the  valley  in 
which  the  fort  is  situated,  and  numerous  skin  wigwams  were 
scattered  about  in  the  bushes  near  the  banks  of  the  creek.  It 
was  then  and  is  now  a  pleasant  place  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  no  frontier  trading  establishment  could  begin  to  equal  it  in 
the  estimation  of  old  time  mountain  men.  A  wall  was  built 
around  the  cabins  as  a  protection  against  evil  disposed  red  men, 
and  inside  there  was  a  considerable  stock  of  Indian  goods  which 
had  been  brought  in  on  pack  mules  by  way  of  Taos  in  New 
Mexico.  The  sight  of  these  goods  to  the  Indian  men,  women  and 
children  was  a  never-ending  source  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  to 
purchase  them  the  streams  were  ransacked  for  beaver,  mink,  otter 
and  muskrat  skins :  while  the  mountains  were  scoured  for  wolf, 
bear,  panther  and  fox  skins.  All  was  bustle  and  activity,  all  was 
happiness  and  independence.  It  was  a  strange  kind  of  a  life,  but 
all  white  men  who  once  embarked  in  it  followed  it  eagerly  and 
were  satisfied  with  no  other.  Many  mountain  men  who  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  used  to  flourish 
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hereabout,  even  before  the  Fort  was  built,  and  among  these  might 
be  mentioned  General  Bonneville,  a  gallant  old  retired  officer  of 
our  army,  and  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
St.  Louis.  These  men  were  leaders  in  the  fur  companies,  and 
did  much  toward  the  development  of  our  wide  western  domain. 
They  and  their  men  trapped  and  hunted  along  all  the  streams 
which  rise  in  this  elevated  region,  and  whose  accumulated  waters 
form  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers  on  the  East;  the 
Columbia  on  the  West ;  and  the  wild  and  troubled  Colorado,  of 
the  South,  which  pours  its  flood  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  It 
is  the  wildest  portion  of  the  Continent  and  the  Wind  River  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  not  far  off,  are  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  world.  They  suppose  that  from  their  lofty  sum¬ 
mits  can  be  seen  the  land  of  souls,  the  “happy  hunting  grounds  of 
the  hereafter",  where  in  a  land  teeming  with  game  and  bright 
streams  they  will  be  enabled  to  spend  an  eternity  of  happiness, 
surrounded  with  everything  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
savage.  Squaws  are  to  be  there  to  wait  upon  them,  and  they  are 
to  be  forever  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

So  things  continued  for  several  years  and  until  the  Mormons 
wended  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  autumn  of  1847. 
Then  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  country  and  these 
religious  fanatics  wended  their  way  across  the  continent  singing 
their  psalm  tunes  as  the  covenanters  did  of  old,  and  praying  amid 
the  waste  places  of  America.  They  were  poverty  stricken,  credu¬ 
lous  and  industrious;  just  the  people  to  open  a  new  country  and 
found  a  new  religion.  They  passed  Fort  Bridger,  taking  with 
them  their  household  goods  and  cattle,  and  moving  on  through 
Emigration  Canon  came  upon  the  Grand  Basin  of  the  Salt  Lake, 
where  the  waters  seemed  spread  out  before  them  like  a  perfect 
sea,  and  the  tops  of  the  grand  old  mountains  of  the  Wasatch  and 
Ocjuirrh  ranges  rested  against  the  sky.  It  was  like  going  to  a  new 
world,  and  was  in  fact  the  opening  of  a  new  country  to  make 
houses  and  homes  for  a  multitude  of  persecuted  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  homes  at  Nauvoo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Mississippi  River.  Here  they  have  remained  ever  since 
with  all  their  peculiarities,  and  have  already  become  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  given  rise  to  a  complication  of  things  which  our  poli¬ 
ticians  are  unable  to  unravel. 

Then  came  the  great  immigration  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  continued  for  several  years,  and  until  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  There  was  a  motley  swarm  of  people 
on  the  great  road  leading  across  the  continent,  and  it  was  then  that 
Bridger  reaped  a  golden  harvest.  Like  all  mountain  men,  he  was 
free  even  to  prodigality,  and  his  partner,  Yasquez,  in  order  to 
show  his  grandeur  and  riches,  used  to  ride  about  in  a  four-horse 
coach.  Bridger  helped  many  a  weary  immigrant  on  his  journey; 
and  kind-hearted  old  Jack  Robinson,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
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trappers,  and  indeed  the  only  one  living  near  the  fort,  spent  days 
and  days  with  his  ox-team  in  helping  forward  those  whose  teams 
had  broken  down,  and  for  these  services  he  never  would  receive 
a  dime  in  payment.  Robinson  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  a 
large-limbed,  large-hearted  man.  He  has  been  in  this  vicinity  over 
forty  years,  and  now  in  his  old  age  is  surrounded  with  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  a  numerous  progeny  from  his  two  Shoshone  wives. 
Toggee  and  Morook.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  old  hunter ; 
erect  in  form  and  fearless  of  front ;  and  as  honest  as  the  day.  No 
man  ever  accused  Uncle  Jack  Robinson  of  doing  a  mean  thing. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  asked  Jack  why  he  did  not  visit  his 
relatives  in  Missouri. 

“Why,"  said  Jack,  “I  did  visit  them  a  little  while  ago." 

“Did  you?"  said  his  questioner,  “I  had  not  heard  of  it.  When 
was  it?" 

‘‘Why,  in  1839,"  replied  the  old  veteran.  “You  wouldn’t  have 
a  man  hang  around  his  relatives  all  the  time,  would  you?" 

So  it  is  with  this  witty  old  mountaineer.  He  lives  on  his  own 
resources  and  is  under  obligations  to  no  one. 

One  morning  as  he  sat  drinking  his  coffee,  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  post  trader’s  store,  he  became  somewhat  communi¬ 
cative,  and  said  that  upon  one  occasion  he  made  a  hundred  Crow 
Indians  run.  This  was  something  new,  and  one  of  the  party  in¬ 
quired  how  he  did  it. 

“Well,  you  see,"  said  Jack,  “I  was  pretty  well  surrounded  by 
them  once,  before  I  knew  it,  and  I  put  out  with  the  whole  pack  of 
them  after  me,  and  that’s  the  way  1  made  'em  run,  and  you  bet 
they  made  pretty  good  time,  and  so  did  I." 

Of  course  a  hearty  laugh  greeted  this  story  of  Uncle  Jack’s, 
in  which  no  one  joined  with  greater  zest  than  the  old  gentleman 
himself. 

The  Mormons  got  the  impression  that  Bridger  was  selling 
whisky  and  gunpowder  to  the  Indians,  and  this  may  have  been 
true ;  at  all  events  they  determined  to  dispossess  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1854,  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  back  to  Fort  Bridger,  with  orders 
to  capture  the  old  trapper,  but  he  was  a  little  too  wily  for  them, 
and  without  ado  secreted  himself  among  the  willow  bushes  which 
line  Black’s  Fork.  The  whole  country  was  scoured  in  vain — Jim 
Bridger  could  not  be  found,  and  the  chase  was  given  up.  The  fort 
was  ransacked — liquor  taken  out  by  wholesale — and  after  a  gen¬ 
eral  frolic  the  Mormons  returned  to  Salt  Lake.  It  now  became 
evident  that  the  fort  must  be  given  up,  and  the  old  trapper  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints  which  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  the  fort,  with  thirty  miles  of  land,  together  with  flocks 
and  herds  to  them,  for  eight  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  They  im¬ 
mediately  took  possession,  and  Bridger  went  East  to  Missouri. 
The  Mormons  then  put  up  some  new  cabins,  and  surrounded  the 
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whole  place  with  a  wall  of  cobblestones  laid  up  in  mud,  which  is 
equal  to  cement,  the  wall  being-  fourteen  feet  high. 

In  1857  the  difficulties  with  the  Mormons  broke  out,  and  the 
General  Government  sent  out  an  army  under  Col.  Albert  S. 
Johnston  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  bringing  the  unruly 
spirits  to  a  sense  of  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Bridger 
came  out  as  guide.  As  our  soldiers  approached  his  old  fort,  the 
Mormons  retired,  having  first  burnt  everything  that  would 
burn.  The  rear  guard  retired  sullenly  on  the  Salt  Lake  road  as 
the  soldiers  approached,  and  all  our  people  found  was  a  high 
wall  filled  with  charred  and  blackened  ruins.  Besides  this,  the 
Mormons  attacked  two  trains  which  were  loaded  with  Govern¬ 
ment  stores,  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  and  after  putting  the  team¬ 
sters  to  flight,  burnt  everything,  including  the  wagons,  and 
drove  the  draft  animals  off  before  them.  In  conseciuence  of  this, 
the  rations  of  the  soldiers  were  somewhat  short  during  the  winter 
of  1857  and  1858,  though  they  managed  to  get  along  at  Camp 
Scott,  some  two  miles  above  the  fort,  without  any  serious  incon¬ 
venience.  It  is  true  they  had  not  much  salt,  but  had  an  abundance 
of  fresh  beef,  such  as  it  was,  but  no  one  ever  complained  that  the 
said  meat  had  too  much  fat  about  it. 

The  next  spring  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  marched  to  Salt 
Lake,  leaving  some  infantry  companies  here,  under  command  of 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoffman,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  who 
built  the  quarters  that  are  now  standing.  They  are  log  buildings 
neatly  white-washed.  A  creek,  the  middle  branch  of  Black’s 
Fork,  called  by  the  Snakes  the  Wango-ogua,  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  parade  ground.  There  are  ditches  of  pure  water 
running  in  front  and  rear  of  the  officers’  and  men's  quarters,  which 
are  pleasant  enough.  Trees  have  been  planted  in  and  about  the 
fort,  and  it  looks  like  a  beautiful  village,  fairly  embowered,  as  one 
approaches  it  on  the  road  from  Carter's  Station,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  eleven  miles  to  the  northward.  I  say  it  looks 
like  a  handsome  village,  and  so  it  is,  and  handsome  villages  are  by 
no  means  common  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  place  is  over  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

During  the  rebellion  the  regular  troops  were  moved  away, 
and  the  post  was  occupied  by  volunteers,  who  did  not  take  the  best 
of  care  of  the  buildings.  They  suffered  somewhat  from  a  lack  of 
fuel,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  down  fences  and  burn  them, 
when  a  little  care  and  energy  might  have  supplied  them  with 
everything  needful. 

In  this  region  there  are  plenty  of  grizzy  bears  and  upon  one 
occasion  two  young  gentlemen  were  fishing  in  the  creek  above  the 
post  when  they  heard  a  considerable  noise  in  the  bushes.  Curiosity 
prompted  them  to  see  what  was  the  cause  thereof,  when  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  large  grizzly.  “They  stood 
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not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but  went  at  once,  at  a  two-forty 
pace/’  and  no  human  being,  so  far  as  known,  has  seen  that  grizzly 
bear  since.  The  gentleman  in  front  supposed  the  gentleman  in 
rear  was  the  bear,  and  thought  every  instant  he  would  be  gobbled 
up.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  one  can  blame  him  for  running, 
and  you  may  be  assured  he  did  his  level  best.  The  gentleman  in 
the  rear  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  bruin  was  close  upon 
him,  and  the  way  the  gravel  stones  rolled  off  his  government 
shoes  was  something  wonderful.  The  grizzly  gazed  upon  the 
retreating  forms  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxons  in  mute  astonishment, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them.  Perhaps  in  his  own  mind 
he  concluded  they  were  doing  better  than  he  could  do,  and  having 
lost  no  Anglo-Saxons  did  not' try  to  overtake  them.  The  two 
young  gentlemen  said  very  little  about  their  adventure,  they,  too, 
on  their  part,  thinking  they  had  not  lost  any  grizzlies.  A  discreet 
silence  on  their  part  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

Another  huge  grizzly  used  occasionally  to  go  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house  of  the  post  butcher  and  help  himself  to  choice  pieces  of 
beef,  which  proceeding,  though  very  pleasant  to  his  bearship,  was 
exceedingly  annoying  to  the  butcher,  who  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  rigged  up  his  lumber  wagon  and  drew 
it  in  a  yard  near  his  meat  house,  and  having  fixed  a  nice  rest  for 
his  rifle,  quietly  awaited  at  night  for  the  coming  of  his  tormentor. 
Late  at  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise  about  his  lumber  wagon, 
and  looking  up  discovered  an  enormous  bear,  who  was  looking 
over  the  tail  board  of  the  wagon  to  see  who  was  inside.  The 
butcher  was  completely  paralyzed  with  fear,  as  well  he  might  be. 
He  shook  in  every  limb  but  made  no  attempt  to  use  his  rifle. 

After  satisfying  his  curiosity,  the  bear  quietly  shambled  away 
to  the  side  of  the  house,  where  the  meat  was  hanging,  where, 
selecting  the  most  tempting  looking  quarter  of  beef,  he  quietly 
pulled  it  down,  and  then  dragged  it  off  among  the  bushes  and  no 
doubt  enjoyed  it.  The  butcher,  upon  reflection,  also  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  not  lost  any  bears,  but  the  truth  of  history 
compels  me  to  say  that  this  bear  kept  on  with  his  thefts  until  one 
night  he  was  laid  low  by  a  well-directed  shot  fired  from  between 
the  logs  of  the  cabin  on  which  the  meat  was  hanging. 

So  much  for  bears.  They  are  ugly  customers  to  deal  with, 
and  one  of  them  tackled  Jim  Baker,  a  noted  hunter  and  frontiers¬ 
man,  and  “chawed”  him  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  him  a 
useless  incumbrance  to  himself  and  everybody  else  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  Jim  fought  the  bear  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
but  human  strength,  when  measured  against  that  of  a  bear, 
amounts  to  but  little. 

Occasionally  they  make  their  way  close  up  to  the  fort,  and,  as 
has  been  shown,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  go  out  fishing  alone  even 
though  the  distance  be  not  very  great.  There  is  a  continuous 
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thicket  from  the  heads  of  the  streams,  all  the  way  along,  and  in 
these  thickets  the  bears  love  to  dwell.  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
berries,  and  are  especially  fond  of  anything  sweet.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  remarkably  fond  of  meat,  though  they  eat  it  whenever 
there  is  nothing  else  available.  Bruin  has  some  good  traits,  and 
when  let  alone  appears  to  be  a  great  harmless,  good-natured  crea¬ 
ture,  who  wishes  to  get  through  the  world  with  as  little  exertion  as 
possible.  A  she  bear  with  cubs  is  a  dangerous  creature,  and  he  is 
a  wise  man  who  gives  both  dam  and  cubs  a  wide  berth. 

There  is  an  old  squaw,  named  Tib-itse-shogoputse,  living  on 
Smith's  Fork  who  deserves  to  rank  among  the  oldest  inhabitants — 
rumor  has  it  that  she  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old !  I 
know  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lady’s  age,  but  in  this  instance  I  cannot 
help  it.  She  has  a  little  tee-pee,  or  wigwam,  of  her  own,  and 
there  this  lonesome  old  woman  lives  as  shriveled-up  and  wan  as  a 
last  year’s  hornet’s  nest.  Her  wants  are  supplied  by  her  friends 
so  that  she  suffers  for  nothing,  and  there  she  spends  her  days 
waiting  for  the  summons  of  the  Great  Destroyer.  Her  face  is 
wrinkled  and  covered  with  dust ;  her  hair  grey,  matted,  and 
tangled  ;  her  teeth  gone ;  her  eyes  bleared  and  rheumy  ;  her  hands 
stiff  and  bony,  with  long  nails,  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey; 
and  her  feeble  old  frame  as  pitiful  a  looking  object  as  can  be 
imagined.  She  breathes  with  difficulty — seems  satisfied  with 
everything;  and  the  present  of  a  little  coffee  and  sugar  gives  her’ 
great  happiness.  What  strange  scenes  this  poor  old  creature  has 
passed  through,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  thirty  years  and  more 
before  our  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and  then  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  long,  long  ago. 

In  summer  time  the  Indians  sometimes  get  scared,  and  saddling 
up  their  ponies  away  they  go  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Bear  River,  where  they  hunt  and  fish  ;  hold  their  darling 
pow-wows ;  and  beat  on  their  doleful  tom-toms,  or  war  drums, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  worn  out.  This  old  woman  goes  with 
the  rest,  and  seems  to  do  as  well  on  horseback  as  any  of  the  other 
Snakes,  or  Sho-sho-nees,  for  she  belongs  to  that  tribe.  The 
oldest  and  youngest  mount  and  away,  and  I  have  seen  little  chil¬ 
dren  tied  .on  horseback  who  were  so  young  they  could  not  talk, 
but  managed  their  colts  with  perfect  ease.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  band  is  strapped  on  lodge  poles,  which  are  tied  to  the  sides 
of  the  ponies,  the  ends  trailing  on  the  ground;  and  so  they  go, 
on  and  on,  encamping  on  the  hillsides  or  near  the  margin  of  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  and  leading  a  life  as  healthy  and  hearty  as  any  ever 
enjoyed  by  a  human  being. 

The  squaws  do  the  work,  packing  up  the  things ;  pitching  the 
buffalo  skin  tents  ;  taking  them  down  ;  bringing  wood  and  water ; 
cooking,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  Sometimes 
one  is  apt  to  pity  them,  but  their  life  is  unquestionably  far  happier 
than  the  do-nothing,  thankless,  dyspeptic  life  led  by  a  majority  of 
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American  women.  They  live  in  the  open  air,  and  take  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  these  constitute  the  main  points  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  Indians  themselves  are  a  worthless  set,  and  all 
they  think  about  is  killing  buffalo  and  trading  horses.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  become  civilized. 

With  the  return  of  peace  the  fort  was  again  put  in  repair. 
Bridges  were  rebuilt  across  the  creeks,  the  houses  chinked  and 
fixed  up ;  fences  built  where  they  were  needed,  and  the  whole 
thing  made  to  resume  its  old  time  air  of  neatness.  It  was  a  noted 
station  on  the  old  overland  stage  road,  and  the  house  of  Judge 
William  A.  Carter,  who  still  resides  here,  became  noted  far  and 
near  as  the  seat  of  a  refined  hospitality.  Many  a  weary  traveler 
has  been  kindly  received  in  the  parlor  of  that  house,  and  many  a 
man  even  now  looks  back  with  pleasure  to  the  cheerful  scene  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert.  No  wonder  the  fort  was  a  noted  place, 
for  no  scene  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Salt  Lake  possessed 
half  its  beauty,  or  was  surrounded  by  so  many  attractions — in 
marked  contrast  with  the  barren  plains  and  steeps  of  the  American 
Desert. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  exploits  of  Mr.  fames  Bridger 
while  he  belonged  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  In 
1832,  while  in  the  country  of  the  Black  feet,  he  with  his  band  met 
a  party  of  those  Indians,  and  after  some  preliminaries  a  small 
number  of  whites  and  an  equal  number  of  Indians  met  midway 
between  the  two  bands,  where  the  pipe  of  peace  was  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  smoked  with  due  ceremony. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Bridger  left  the  main  body 
of  trappers,  and  rode  slowly  towards  the  group  of  smokers  with 
his  rifle  resting  across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  Chief  of 
the  Blackfeet  stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  From  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  feeling  of  distrust,  Bridger  cocked  his  rifie  just  as  the 
chief  was  extending  his  hand  in  friendship.  The  quick  ear  of  the 
savage  caught  the  click  of  the  lock ;  in  a  twinkling  he  grasped  the 
barrel,  forced  the  muzzle  downward,  and  the  contents  were  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  earth  at  his  feet.  His  next  movement  was  to  wrest 
the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  Bridger,  and  fell  him  with  it  to  the 
earth.  He  might  have  found  this  no  easy  task,  had  not  Bridger 
received  two  arrows  in  his  back  during  the  struggle.  The  chief 
sprang  into  the  empty  saddle  and  galloped  off  to  join  his  own 
party.  A  skirmish  immediately  ensued  which  amounted  to  but 
little,  though  it  continued  until  night. 

The  whole  country  hereabout  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  bottom  of  a  great  lake,  and  remains  of  turtles,  shellfish,  and 
hippopotamuses  are  found.  This  was  long  before  the  advent  of 
man  upon  the  earth,  and  where  all  appears  sterile  and  barren  was 
once  the  home  of  ducks,  geese,  cranes,  and  other  aquatic  birds. 
For  ages  and  ages  night  and  morning  came  and  went  with  no 
human  being  to  watch  the  changes,  and  trees  of  remarkably 
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beautiful  foliage  lived  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  desert 
waste. 

“And  hoary  centuries  fell,  like  plumes 
Slow  dropping  from  the  weary  wing  of  Time, 

And  saw  thee  changeless — proud,  and  mighty  scene.” 

The  surface  of  the  lake  was  ruffled  only  by  the  breasts  of 
ducks  and  geese  who  sailed  upon  his  bosom ;  the  huge  river- 
horse  disported  amid  the  fens  and  marshes  along  its  border ;  and 
great  lizards  made  their  slimy  trails  along  the  ooze  and  mud  and 
tangled  water-flags.  Here,  too,  were  immense  turtles,  and  all 
the  various  reptiles  who  love  to  dwell  amid  the  sweltering  shades 
of  the  marshes — for  it  was  much  warmer  then  than  now — there 
having  been  a  great  upheaval  of  the  lands  which  are  known  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Gradually  it  was  drained — the  immense 
coal  fields  which  underlie  the  surface  of  Wyoming  Territory  were 
formed — rank  vegetation  gave  place  to  sterile  plains ;  and  a 
region  once  teeming  with  animal  life  became  as  silent  as  the  tomb. 

The  roads  in  this  vicinity  are  very  good  indeed  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  ride  over  them  in  a  carriage.  They  are  as  hard  and 
dry  as  a  turnpike  and  the  horses  travel  on  them  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  all  the  streams  and  old  dry  creek  beds,  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  small  boulders  which  have  been  accumulating  since 
creation.  The  benches  or  “buttes”  of  land  resemble  old  pyramids, 
or  great  causeways  made  for  railroad  tracks,  and  were  formed  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  water.  There  is  a  stunted  growth  of  sage 
brush  upon  them  and  in  places  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  it 
will  some  day  be  brought  under  cultivation.  With  anything  like 
fair  seasons,  I  believe  fine  crops  of  wheat  could  be  raised,  and  have 
no  doubt  but  years  hence  there  will  be  wheat  fields  of  immense 
extent  in  this  territory.  The  seasons  are  short  and  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  very  troublesome — they  come  in  great  clouds,  or  swarms, 
and  consume  every  particle  of  verdure  through  whole  belts  of 
country.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  advent  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  as  they  leave  no  blade  of  grass  standing,  and  strip  the  trees 
of  every  leaf.  Several  years  will  sometimes  elapse  before  they 
make  their  appearanc,  when  suddenly  in  summertime  the  sky  will 
appear  to  be  darkened  and  the  whole  air  filled  with  swarms  of 
these  troublesome  pests.  They  light  on  the  ground  and  soon 
everything  is  blighted. 

One  day  I  met  a  party  of  Utes  on  their  way  to  their  lodges 
on  Smith’s  Fork.  They  were  all  well  mounted,  and,  as  they  jogged 
along  over  the  sage  brush  plain,  looked  quaint  enough.  There 
were  three  women  and  a  boy,  all  traveling  in  Indian  file,  as  it  is 
called.  First  came  the  leader — evidently  an  Indian  Queen — riding 
astride  of  her  horse,  and  decked  out  in  all  the  savage  finery 
imaginable — beads  and  bead-work,  red  broadcloth,  red  flannel, 
buckskin  fringes  and  all,  while  round  the  neck  of  her  horse  were 
two  large  strings  of  bells  which  rattled  merrily  enough.  Next 
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came  the  boy,  no  doubt  her  son,  and  then  two  other  squaws,  also 
riding-  astride  of  their  horses,  who  were  the  vassals  or  hangers-on 
of  her  ladyship.  I  cannot  sav  much  in  favor  of  the  beauty  of  the 
party ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  very  important  personages.  The  saddles  had  high  pommels 
and  cantles,  and  the  Indian  women  seemed  almost  buried  up  in 
them.  Her  majesty  used  her  quirt,  or  whip,  unsparingly,  and 
her  horse  attended  to  his  business  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
They  wore  their  blankets  over  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  feel  that 
this  was  indeed  a  notable  array  of  the  womanhood  of  the  Ute 
Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  supply  a  female  with  enough  finery,  but 
I  believe  in  this  case  the  Ute  Queen  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
herself,  and  she  certainly  was  “the  cynosure  of  all  eyes". 

Shoshone  Jim  is  another  aboriginal  who  occasionally  makes 
his  appearance  at  the  post,  where  he  shuffles  about  with  a  very 
modest  quantity  of  hat-rim  on  his  warlike  brow,  the  crown  ot 
said  hat  having  long  since  disappeared.  He  sports  enormous 
round  brass  earrings,  a  pair  of  frightfully  bowed  legs,  a  soiled 
blanket,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  sore  eyes.  In  fact,  Jim  has 
sore  eyes  enough  to  do  a  whole  Mormon  settlement,  but  lie  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  all  this,  and  wears  his  honors  meekly.  There  is  a 
twinkle  about  Jim’s  eye  when  you  ask  him  to  bring  in  some  black¬ 
tailed  deer  meat,  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  know  where  black-tailed 
deer  do  most  abound,  but  at  present  I  do  not  feel  like  imparting 
my  information  to  the  pale  faces."  Whereupon  Jim  wraps  his 
Mackinaw  blanket  about  him  and  shuffles  off.  In  the  mountains 
the  Indians  remain  during  the  whole  winter,  trapping  for  beavec, 
and  taking  such  other  game  as  they  are  able. 

Sage  hens,  or  sage  chickens,  are  very  common  in  this  section, 
and  are  fair  eating  after  they  have  been  parboiled  to  get  the  sage 
taste  out  of  them,  they  living  almost  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sage  brush.  They  are  handsome  birds,  being  grey,  and  beautifully 
marked  on  the  body  and  wings  with  black  spots.  The  tail  feathers 
are  pointed  and  when  spread  out  present  an  elegant  appearance. 
They  have  a  ruff  about  the  neck,  and  when  excited  the  males  puff 
this  out,  swell  up  their  necks  and  “jet  under  their  advanced 
plumes",  strutting  about  and  uttering  their  peculiar  calls.  Their 
legs,  well  down  to  the  toes,  are  thickly  covered  with  feathers  to 
keep  them  warm  during  the  depths  of  winter.  They  are  the  largest 
of  the  grouse  family,  some  of  them  being  fully  as  large  as 
turkeys. 

The  fort  at  the  present  time  is  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Albert  G.  Brackett  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  United  States 
Cavalry,  an  officer  who  has  seen  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Indian  Wars  of  Texas,  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Indian  War 
in  Nevada.  The  garrison  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  and  the  13th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
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This  is  a  delightful  summer  resort,  cool  and  pleasant,  the  clear 
streams  abounding  in  mountain  trout,  and  game  being  plentiful 
up  near  the  mountains.  Geologists  love  to  visit  this  place,  and  it 
was  here  that  Clarence  King  fitted  out  his  expedition  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  exposure  of  the  great  fraud  which  was  got  up  respect¬ 
ing  the  Diamond  Mines,  and  several  parties  followed  him.  We 
all  know  what  a  great  hoax  it  was,  and  how  thankful  everyone 
ought  to  be  to  Mr.  King  for  exposing  this  great  fraud.  Still  there 
are  good  gold  and  silver  mines  nearby  and  they  will  soon  be 
discovered. 

Colonel  Albert  G.  Brackett, 

Colonel  of  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Brackett  spent  a  long  term  of  years  after  the  Civil 
War  on  the  frontier  in  command  of  military  posts.  At  one  time 
he  was  Commandant  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  Commandant  at  Fort  Sanders. 

Colonel  Brackett  was  an  officer  very  much  admired  bv  all  of 
the  army  people.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  on  occasion  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  of  the  day. 
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The  Old  Stage  Station  at  Rock  Springs, 
Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming 

From  Tales  Related  by  Mr,  Archie  Blair  to  The  Writer 


This  old  building-,  at  what  is  now  Number  Six,  stood  on  the 
Kilpatrick,  a  little,  unreliable  stream  originating  in  the  White 
Mountain,  and  entering  Bitter  Creek  a  short  distance  below  the 
station. 

Facing  the  south,  the  stream  was  on  the  left,  while  on  the 
right  ran  a  low  range  of  hills,  from  which  issued  springs  of  clear, 
cool  water.  To  the  north  lay  an  open  plain,  where  in  the  sixties 
hundreds  of  covered  wagons  made  a  resting  place  for  days  at  a 
time. 

The  station  building  was  of  stone,  with  a  roof  of  logs  and 
brush,  overlaid  with  sand  and  earth.  It  was  sixty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide.  Every  twelve  feet  marked  a  port  hole  in  the 
side  walls,  while  on  either  side  the  great  door  and  the  fireplace 
was  the  same  provision  for  defence  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians 
or  bandits. 

The  great  door  faced  the  south,  and  not  far  beyond  stood  the 
corral.  Within  the  great  door  were  six  stalls  for  horses,  always 
harnessed  and  ready  for  the  incoming  coach.  There  was  a  granary 
for  supplies,  and  then  the  large  room  with  the  huge  fireplace. 
This  arrangement  was  under  one  roof.  A  portion  of  this  fireplace 
and  wall  still  remains. 

Kilpatrick  was  a  muddy  crossing  and  the  log  bridge  was  often 
washed  away.  In  the  year  sixty-six  Mr.  Archie  Blair  and  his 
brother  Duncan  built  a  strong  rock  foundation  and  a  bridge  that 
continued  to  defy  the  spring  freshets  many  years. 

These  gentlemen  built  a  stone  cabin  across  the  stream  and 
opposite  the  station.  Here  they  kept  and  sold  supplies  to  the 
emigrants  and  hunted  for  the  station.  Number  Six  hill  was  at 
times  the  range  of  buffalo,  deer,  mountain  sheep  and  gray  wolves. 

Beckey  Thomas  had  at  one  time  charge  of  the  station,  and 
charged  the  emigrants  ten  cents  per  head  for  watering  the  thirsty 
horses.  This  was  the  only  good  water  for  many  miles  on  the 
Bitter  Creek  trail. 

It  was  not  a  “Home  Station”,  and  did  not  provide  meals  for 
the  travelers.  A  day  came,  however,  when  the  eastbound  coach 
came  slowly  in,  the  passengers  walking  on  account  of  a  broken 
axle.  It  required  several  hours  to  repair  the  broken  part.  The 
occupants  of  the  coach  were  California  capitalists  on  their  way 
East  and  could  well  afford  a  meal  but  had  failed  to  find  breakfast 
at  Green  River  station,  and  with  a  brisk  ride  and  walk  in  the 
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bracing  air  they  were  very,  very  hungry.  The  keeper  was  not 
prepared  for  providing  and  as  the  interview  was  in  progress  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  the  Blair  Brothers’  cabin  across  the  Creek.  Thither 
all  went  and  told  their  trouble  to  the  brothers.  “Well,  gentlemen,” 
said  Archie,  the  spokesman,  “we  are  not  in  that  line  of  business, 
but  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  for  you." 

He  made  them  a  pot  of  good  coffee,  broiled  venison  steak  to  a 
turn  and  had  good  bread.  When  he  had  placed  the  tin  cups  and 
plates  on  the  table  he  said,  “Now,  gentlemen,  everything  is  ready, 
and  I  promise  that  you  never  sat  down  to  so  fine  a  set  of  silver¬ 
ware  before,”  at  which  they  laughed  and  hurrahed.  When  the 
meal  was  finished  they  voted  “they  never  had  eaten  so  fine  a  meal, 
nor  drank  so  refreshing  a  cup  of  coffee."  Then  the  coach  rolled 
up  and  they  disappeared  around  the  bend  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

It  is  not  remembered  that  this  station  was  ever  even  threatened 
by  Indians,  although  they  often  encamped  about,  and  it  is  related 
that  twenty-five  of  the  race  are  buried  somewhere  in  the  region. 

This  was  the  year  of  great  bloodshed  on  the  plains,  yet  the 
wonderful  tales  of  gold  finds,  and  rich  nuggets  in  the  streams 
made  the  Blair  brothers  weary  of  trading,  and  they  organized  a 
company  of  prospectors,  with  Archie  Blair  as  captain.  The  com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  the  brothers,  three  discharged  soldiers,  and  a 
Scotchman.  The  Scotchman  was  a  tall  fellow  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds. 

They  were  provided  with  fine  horses,  loaded  with  flour,  bacon, 
coffee,  sugar  and  salt.  They  proposed  to  prospect  in  the  wild 
region  of  Jackson  Hole  and  had  to  cross  Bull  Lake,  which  they 
thought  to  ford,  but  Bull  Lake  was  not  built  in  that  way,  and  on 
reaching  that  lake  they  were  obliged  to  spend  some  hours  in  making 
a  raft,  and  to  swim  the  horses  across.  They  crossed  in  safety  and 
landed  near  a  clump  of  large  trees. 

“We  will  camp  here  under  these  trees,"  said  the  captain. 

The  animals  were  turned  out  to  feed  on  a  meadow,  and  all 
hands  were  busy  making  bread,  frying  fish  and  bacon,  and  boiling 
coffee.  When  all  were  ready  to  sit  down  there  came  a  great  yell¬ 
ing  and  whooping  from  the  direction  of  the  horses,  and  to  their 
consternation  all  the  horses,  excepting  the  one  which  had  dis¬ 
temper,  were  seen  bounding  over  the  rocks  with  an  Indian  at 
their  heels. 

The  men  grasped  the  guns  and  followed  for  about  a  mile  and 
then  gave  up  and  sat  down. 

1  hey  were  sitting  on  a  rocky  knoll  when  a  large  body  of 
Indians  were  seen  coming  on  horseback,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
dock  of  geese,  with  a  chief  at  each  wing.  Geese  fly  somewhat  in 
a  triangle  form.  These  Indians  were  Sioux  and  Arraphoe. 

“My  God,  said  the  Scotchman,  “we  might  as  well  give  up, 
they  will  have  our  scalps  anyhow.” 
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“There  will  be  more  than  one  dead  Indian  before  they  get 
mine,”  said  the  captain.  “Now,  boys,  stand  firm,  get  behind  a 
rock,  and  see  that  your  guns  are  all  right.” 

So  they  did.  The  Scotchman  was  so  weak  he  could  scarcely 
move  his  feet.  On  came  the  foe.  Suddenly  they  stopped  and  an 
old  chief  came  forward  without  his  gun,  making  signs.  The 
captain  was  able  to  speak  a  few  words  in  the  Sioux,  and  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  chief,  with  gun  in  hand.  During  the  palaver  he 
said  sternly,  “You  bring  back  my  horses,”  at  which  remark  the 
chief  dissented,  but  Mr.  Blair  was  firm  and  not  afraid,  telling  the 
chief  words  to  that  efifect. 

While  the  talk  was  going  on  a  young  warrior  came  forward 
and  tried  to  join  the  circle. 

“Go  back !”  He  did  not  ofifer  to  go  back  and  Mr.  Blair  raised 
his  gun.  “If  you  do  not  send  him  back  and  he  takes  another  step 
I’ll  fire.”  The  old  man  said  a  few  words  and  the  warrior  went 
back,  casting  an  ugly  look  at  Mr.  Blair. 

After  a  few  more  words  the  chief  said,  “You  go  back  to  your 
camp,  your  horses  will  be  there  in  the  morning.” 

Away  went  the  Indians  over  the  hill  and  the  white  men  re¬ 
turned  to  camp.  Here  they  at  once  built  a  strong  fort  of  logs,  and 
every  man  prepared  to  defend  his  life.  Guards  were  kept  all  night, 
but  they  were  not  disturbed,  and  at  daylight  the  horses  were  seen 
quietly  feeding  on  the  meadow.  A  man  was  sent  out  to  bring 
them  in.  An  early  breakfast  was  in  progress  when  a  band  of 
Indians  appeared  making  friendly  signs.  Mr.  Blair  was  the  only 
one  in  camp  who  had  his  arms  ready. 

The  chief  made  explanations  and  excuses,  “they  were  out 
looking  for  a  band  of  Shoshones  and  had  made  a  mistake.”  The 
captain  wondered  if  they  looked  like  Shoshones,  but  accepted 
the  excuses  for  the  tribe  and  all  shook  hands.  The  Indians  were 
very  friendly,  looking  over  the  men’s  property,  admiring  the 
saddles,  and  offering  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Blair  would  not  allow  it. 
Then  they  offered  to  try  which  could  hit  the  mark  best.  The 
men  were  about  to  take  the  game,  but  the  captain  finding  out 
what  was  going  on,  also  put  a  stop  to  that. 

Presents  were  made,  bread  and  coffee  passed  around,  and 
everything  made  ready  for  a  start.  The  Indians  were  very  kind 
and  wished  to  go  with  them. 

“Now,”  said  the  captain,  “let  every  man  see  to  his  revolver, 
and  have  his  gun  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

“We  are  in  a  predicament  now,”  said  the  Scotchman.  “Yes,” 
said  the  captain,  “and  I  don't  know  how  it  is  coming  out.” 

While  the  chief  and  captain  were  talking  the  young  warrior 
before  referred  to  came  into  camp  and  eyed  Mr.  Blair,  who  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him  and  did  not  drop  them  until  the  young  fellow 
dropped  his  and  turned  away.  He  had  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Blair. 
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But  nothing  happened  and  the  Indians  helped  them  get  the 
animals  over  a  marshy  ground,  when  all  shook  hands  and  away 
they  went,  yelling  and  whooping.  The  white  men  hurried  forward 
as  fast  as  they  could,  only  stopping  to  water  their  horses,  until 
night  overtook  them  on  a  high  ridge.  Here  the  horses  were 
picketed,  a  guard  set,  no  fire  built,  and  they  rolled  in  their  blankets 
on  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  two  feet  of  snow  lay  about  them,  but  they 
knew  by  crossing  a  mountain  a  valley  could  be  found  with  grass, 
so  they  started  at  daylight  and  reached  the  valley  about  ten  o’clock. 
Here  the  tired  horses  were  turned  out  to  feed. 

“Had  we  not  stood  firm,"  related  Mr.  Blair,  “we  surely  would 
have  been  massacred." 

The  men  now  prepared  the  much  needed  breakfast,  but  as 
they  were  again  about  to  sit  down  the  guard  shouted,  “Indians”, 
and  six  horsemen  appeared  and  galloped  about.  Every  man 
seized  his  gun,  but  the  Indians  shouted,  “We  Shoshones,  we  be 
friends."  The  guns  were  lowered  and  all  shook  hands  heartily, 
followed  by  a  feast  from  the  white  man’s  store. 

This  was  the  band  of  Shoshones  for  whom  the  Sioux  were 
looking,  and  they,  too,  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Mary  A.  Paterson, 

Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


Old  stage  coach  in  the  open,  three  miles  from  Saratoga,  Carbon 
County,  Wyoming.  This  picture  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Taliaferro,  Jr. 


The  Story  of  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  Treasure  Coach 
Hold-up  at  Cold  Springs,  Wyoming, 
September  29th,  1878 

As  Told  by  Scott  Davis  at  the  Time  the  Hold-up  Was  Reproduced  at 
the  Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyoming,  in  1914 


We  are  going  to  undertake  to  reproduce  the  robbery  of  the 
Cheyenne-Deadwood  Treasure  Coach,  which  took  place  on  the 
29th  day  of  September,  1873,.  at  Cold  Springs.  This  station  was 
located  forty  miles  from  Deadwood,  twenty  miles  from  Jenny's 
Stockade,  at  a  lonely  spot  in  the  mountains,  surrounded  by  pine 
trees  and  other  timber. 

The  stage  line  from  Cheyenne  to  Deadwood  was  three  hundred 
miles  and  was  handled  and  operated  by  Gilmore,  Salisbury  and 
Luke  Voorhees.  Mr.  Luke  Voorhees  was  general  manager  of 
the  stage  line.  He  made  frequent  trips  across  this  rugged  and 
rough  country  in  his  buggy  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  stage 
company  and  to  ascertain  if  everything  was  being  carried  on 
properly. 

The  treasure  coach  was  put  on  this  stage  line  in  1877,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  gold  and  other  treasures  from  Deadwood 
to  Cheyenne.  We  frequently  carried  as  much  as  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  one  time  in  the  treasure  coach  across  this 
rough  and  mountainous  country.  At  the  time  the  treasure  coach 
was  put  on  the  road,  Mr.  Luke  Voorhees  was  induced  by  a  safe 
company  in  the  East  to  put  a  burglar-proof  safe  in  the  coach  which 
was  guaranteed  to  be  burglar-proof  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  a  gang  of  robbers  running  around  through 
the  mountains  could  get  into  the  safe  within  the  guaranteed  time. 

The  first  messenger  guards  were  Jesse  Brown,  Gale  Hill,  Boone 
May,  Billy  Sample,  Captain  Smith  and  myself. 

On  the  trip  into  Deadwood  to  secure  the  treasure,  Mr.  Jesse 
Brown,  Boone  May  and  Billy  Sample  were  left  at  Beaver  Station 
to  be  in  readiness  to  pick  up  the  coach  on  its  return  and  guard  it 
on  horseback  from  Jenny’s  Stockade  to  Hat  Creek.  Gale  Hill, 
Captain  Smith  and  I  went  into  Deadwood  to  bring  out  the 
treasure.  It  being  a  daylight  run  and  having  this  “guaranteed 
safe’’,  we  thought  it  safe  to  handle  this  consignment  of  gold  in 
this  way.  We  left  Deadwood  at  the  usual  time  in  the  morning, 
and  in  addition  to  the  three  guards  I  have  just  named  we  had  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Campbell  on  board  the  coach.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  not  a  guard  but  was  a  telegraph  operator,  going  down  the  line 
to  take  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Jenny’s  Stockade. 

As  we  drove  up  to  Cold  Springs  Station  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  horses,  everything  about  the  place  looked  all  right. 
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Hold-up  of  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  Stage  Coach 
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There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  were  robbers  concealed 
to  attempt  this  hold-up.  As  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  barn, 
Mr.  Gale  Hill,  who  was  riding  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  got 
down  and  picked  up  a  block  of  wood  to  block  the  back  wheels  of 
the  coach,  as  we  were  on  a  down  grade. 

Just  as  Mr.  Hill  raised  up  after  blocking  the  wheels  and  had 
started  around  to  the  rear  of  the  coach  to  go  into  the  barn  door, 
the  robbers  opened  fire,  without  calling  “hold-up”  or  saying  a 
word. 

By  removing  the  chinking  from  between  the  logs  they  had 
arranged  port  holes  from  which  to  shoot  at  us.  They  commenced 
firing  through  the  coach,  volley  after  volley.  One  of  these  shots 
struck  Messenger  Smith  in  the  side  of  the  head  and  rendered  him 
unconscious.  Smith  fell  over  in  the  coach  and  we  supposed  he 
was  dead.  I  fired  a  good  many  shots  from  the  coach  into  the 
barn  door  and  the  port  holes  from  which  they  were  firing,  but 
from  my  position  in  the  coach  I  was  unsuccessful  in  hitting  the 
attacking  foe. 

I  told  Mr.  Campbell  that  I  was  going  to  get  out  of  the  coach 
and  get  across  the  road  to  where  there  was  a  large  pine  tree, 
from  which  I  thought  I  could  get  better  aim  at  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Campbell  said  that  if  I  was  going  to  the  tree  he  was  going  with 
me.  We  both  climbed  from  the  coach,  but  Mr.  Campbell  had  no 
gun  with  which  to  defend  himself  while  we  crossed  the  road. 
I  turned  and  backed  my  way  across  the  road,  shooting  at  anything 
and  everything  that  looked  like  a  robber.  When  we  were  about 
half  way  across  the  road,  Mr.  Campbell  swerved  to  the  left  so 
that  he  was  exposed,  as  the  coach  was  not  between  him  and  the 
tree.  I  called  to  him  to  get  in  line  with  the  coach,  while  I  kept  on 
shooting  at  the  port  holes,  hoping  that  I  might  hit  a  hidden  robber. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Campbell  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  hold-up  men  then  fired  another  volley,  striking  and 
killing  him  instantly. 

Before  I  reached  the  tree,  one  of  the  robbers  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  horses,  just  as  I  was  urging  the  stage  driver  to  make 
a  run  for  it  and  leave  the  coach.  The  instant  I  saw  the  robber  at 
the  horse’s  head  I  turned  ciuickly  and  fired,  and  the  shot  wounded 
him  badly.  He  threw  his  hands  up,  fell  over  backwards,  crawled 
around  behind  the  horses  and  made  his  getaway  to  the  back  of  the 
barn. 

The  desperadoes  in  the  barn  seemed  to  decide  that  the  only 
way  they  could  capture  me  from  np  vantage  position  was  to  take 
the  driver  from  his  seat,  place  him  in  front  of  one  of  the  gang, 
and  proceed  toward  the  tree  behind  which  I  was  hiding  and 
firing. 

When  I  saw  I  could  not  hit  the  robber  without  killing  our 
sta^e  driver,  I  suddenly  remembered  that  Mr.  Yoorhees  had  said 
that  any  time  robbers  held  up  the  treasure  coach  we  could  rely 
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upon  the  guaranteed  safe  to  hold  the  money  for  twenty-four 
hours.  I  then  backed  my  way  through  the  pine  trees,  made  my 
escape,  secured  a  saddle  horse  at  a  nearby  ranch,  rode  as  fast  as 
possible  for  about  eight  miles,  when  I  came  upon  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gu&rd,  Messrs.  Jesse  Brown,  Billy  Sample  and  Boone 
May,  on-  their  way  to  Cold  Springs  to  meet  the  treasure  coach 
and  assist  in  guarding  it  to  its  destination.  I  explained  what  had 
happened  and  we  rode  back  to  Cold  Springs  at  a  very  rapid  pace 
and  reached  Cold  Springs  just  as  the  burglars  had  succeeded  in 
opening  the  safe.  It  had  taken  them  between  three  and  four  hours 
to  open  the  guaranteed-burglar-proof-for-twenty-four-hours  safe. 
We  made  a  run  on  the  burglars  through  the  pine  timber,  wound¬ 
ing  one  of  them.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  back  all  of  the 
money  at  that  time,  but  later  on  the  others  were  captured  and 
almost  all  of  the  money  was  recovered.  The  amount  not  recovered 
was  what  they  had  expended  in  securing  a  team  from  a  ranchman 
with  which  to  make  their  escape  from  the  country. 

Scott  Davis. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Note 

A  reproduction  of  the  log  barn  at  Cold  Springs  was  erected  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  a  six-horse  stage  coach  was  used,  and 
every  detail  of  the  hold-up  was  carried  out  in  its  reproduction, 
thirty-six  years  later,  at  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Davis  introduced  the  following  persons,  who  assisted  in 
reproducing  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  Treasure  Coach  Hold-up : 
Percy  Hoyt,  Dr.  Barber,  Captain  Cook,  who  impersonated  Messrs. 
Boone  May,  Jesse  Brown  and  William  Sample  respectively;  Ed 
Morgan,  D.  C.  Fackler,  Thos.  McNamara,  Dan  Chalfant,  who 
took  the  parts  of  the  bandits ;  and  Thos.  Cooper,  Harry  Hynds, 
John  Higby,  Jesse  Brown,  who  impersonated  the  stage  driver,  Mr. 
Campbell  and  assistants,  respectively. 


Treasure  box  carried  on  the  Cheyenne-Deadwood  Stage  Coach  Line 


The  Development  and  Evolution  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming 


My  first  introduction  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  was 
through  a  visit  made  with  my  father  to  the  shops  in  the  city  of 
Omaha.  It  was  in  1871.  A  little  old  white-haired  Scotchman  was 
the  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  that  time. 
The  Union  Pacific  had  been  advertising  for  men  to  shovel  snow 
out  in  Wyoming  beyond  Laramie.  The  winter  was  a  particularly 
severe  one  and  the  snowfall  was  very  heavy  between  Rock  Creek 
and  Rawlins.  One  of  my  brothers  saw  the  advertisement  and 
importuned  my  father  to  permit  him  to  go  west  to  work  in  snow 
shoveling.  My  father  called  upon  Mr.  McConnell  to  ask  for  a 
place.  The  little  old  Scotchman  spoke  in  a  most  friendly  way. 
He  said  to  my  father,  “Your  son  is  very  young  to  engage  in  such 
work,  but  you  say  he  is  large  for  his  age  and  able  to  fill  a  man’s 
place.”  He  advised  my  father  as  to  the  clothing  my  brother 
should  wear.  He  said  to  get  him  very  warm  woolen  under¬ 
clothing,  heavy  socks  and  boots,  and  a  good  warm  overcoat.  With 
this  outfit  my  brother  went  to  Laramie  and  was  for  a  short  time 
engaged  in  shoveling  snow  between  there  and  Rawlins.  Later  he 
left  the  snow  shoveling  gang  and  became  a  fireman  between 
Laramie  and  Rawlins. 

This  was  a  sufficient  introduction  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
West  and  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Previous  to  that  I 
heard  of  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Omaha  and  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking  of  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  in  engineer¬ 
ing  the  Union  Pacific  across  the  Rockies. 

In  1873,  after  the  death  of  both  mother  and  father,  I  came 
to  Wyoming  with  my  oldest  brother  and  located  at  Laramie,  the 
point  where  my  second  brother  had  engaged  two  years  before  with 
the  company.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  passenger  train  a 
day  each  way  over  the  road,  trains  Nos.  3  and  4.  Number  3, 
from  the  East,  arrived  at  Laramie  in  the  afternoon  at  4:45,  and 
number  4,  from  the  West,  arrived  at  11  :20  in  the  morning.  This 
schedule  was  maintained  for  several  years.  There  were  three 
classes  of  passengers  in  those  days.  The  first  class  and  second 
class  rode  on  the  passenger  trains,  and  there  was  a  third  class  to 
the  West  who  rode  on  emigrant  train  No.  7,  the  coaches  being 
attached  to  a  freight  train.  It  would  now  be  called  a  mixed  train. 
The  schedule  of  the  passenger  trains  was  exceedingly  slow.  The 
train  arriving  at  Laramie  at  4  145  p.  m.  left  Omaha  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  at  high  noon. 

Laramie  was  the  principal  railway  point  on  the  Pinion  Pacific 
west  of  Omaha.  It  was  the  division  point  for  both  passenger  and 
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freight  crews.  It  had  the  principal  shops.  Cheyenne  had  no 
railroad  shops  in  those  days  and  the  work  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
so  far  as  the  roundhouse  was  concerned,  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  foreman,  at  that  time,  as  I  remember,  Mr.  T.  A.  Davies, 
who  was  in  later  years  master  mechanic  of  the  Wyoming  division. 
Most  of  the  railroad  men  both  in  the  passenger  and  freight 
service  made  their  homes  at  Laramie,  those  running  between  there 
and  Cheyenne  turning  and  coming  hack  to  Laramie.  The 
passenger  conductor  on  what  was  known  as  the  “Hill  Division 
left  Laramie  at  n  :20  in  the  morning,  went  as  far  east  as  Otto 
station  and  exchanged  with  the  conductor  from  North  Platte  and 
returned  at  4:45  in  the  afternoon.  This  conductor  at  the  time  I 
arrived  in  Wyoming  was  Bill  Phillips.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Nathan  A.  Heath,  who  held  that  particular  run  for  many  years 
and  was  one  of  Laramie’s  substantial  citizens. 

The  master  mechanic  at  Laramie  when  I  arrived  in  Wyoming 
was  Robert  Galbraith,  a  Scotchman  in  all  that  the  word  implies. 
He  had  learned  the  mechanic’s  trade  in  the  old  country  and  had 
rounded  out  his  career  in  eastern  states  before  coming  to  \\  co¬ 
ming.  It  was  natural  that  the  general  master  mechanic,  McCon¬ 
nell,  should  turn  to  the  Scotch  race  for  his  top  men,  and  Mr. 
Galbraith  followed  in  his  footsteps.  There  were  so  many  Scotch 
engaged  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  early  days  that  the  men 
employed  by  the  company  used  to  sav  that  when  a  man  left  Scot¬ 
land  he  was  branded  “Robert  Galbraith,  Laramie,  Wyoming." 
and  went  through  without  change.  Robert  Galbraith  had  as  his 
helpmate  in  life  one  of  the  most  estimable  characters  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  know.  He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  was  not 
familiar  with  his  employees  and  insisted  upon  their  doing  their 
work  well.  In  those  early  days  it  was  impossible  for  the  Union 
Pacific  to  put  into  effect  rules  to  prevent  the  men  from  drinking 
and  he  necessarily  employed  men  that  would  occasionally  fall  by 
the  wayside.  I  have  known  him  to  discharge  men  for  drinking 
and  afterward  have  heard  Mrs.  Galbraith  appeal  to  his  manhood 
to  reinstate  them  to  their  places.  I  lived  in  their  family  for  some 
time  and  knew  the  inner  workings  thereof.  She  would  say  to  the 
“Old  Man”,  as  the  men  familiarly  called  him,  “Robert,  you  must 
think  of  the  man’s  wife  and  his  family.  He  has  had  his  lesson  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  better  if  you  will  take  him  back  again,"  and 
her  arguments  generally  prevailed. 

Then  there  was  another  man,  the  general  foreman  at  Laramie, 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  molding  of  the  character  of 
the  young  men  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific.  His  name 
was  James  McGibbon.  The  men  all  called  him  “Jim",  and  the 
sternness  of  the  “Old  Man"  was  softened  by  the  kindness  and 
familiarity  of  Jim.  Together  they  made  a  splendid  team,  and 
their  advice  and  counsel  to  the  men  in  their  employ  was  of  untold 
value  to  the  homes  as  well  as  to  the  company.  They  went  further 
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than  the  mere  management  of  the  employees  in  railroad  work  and 
tried  to  see  that  their  home  life  and  their  social  and  business  con¬ 
ditions  were  as  good  as  they  could  be  made. 

The  superintendent’s  office,  the  dispatchers  for  the  entire 
Wyoming  division,  the  roadmaster’s  and  all  minor  offices  were 
located  at  Laramie.  S.  T.  Shankland  was  the  superintendent  at 
that  time,  and  Mr.  I.  Kennedy  the  roadmaster.  Business  was 
small  compared  with  the  tremendous  business  now  handled  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  physical  conditions  were  not  as  good,  the  motive 
power  very  much  lighter  and  everything  that  went  to  make  up  a 
transcontinental  railway  was  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  train  haul, 
for  illustration,  between  Laramie  and  Cheyenne  was  at  that  time 
eighteen  cars  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  each. 
This  train  required  a  double-header  in  climbing  both  sides  of  the 
hill.  At  the  present  time  a  single  engine  will  take  sixteen  hundred 
tons  and  more  from  Laramie  to  Sherman.  All  passenger  trains 
required  a  double-header  on  the  hill  run.  In  those  days  the  road 
crossed  Dale  Creek  at  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the 
present  crossing  and  the  canyon  was  spanned  by  a  bridge  which 
appeared  to  the  eye  as  wonderfully  frail  in  construction.  It  was 
all  right  for  the  light  engines  and  the  small  trains  of  the  early 
days,  but  later  it  became  really  dangerous.  I  never  knew  just 
how  the  company  felt  about  that  bridge  until  one  day  about  1900 
when  a  train  dispatcher  was  being  coached  in  the  office  at  Laramie 
and  I  overheard  a  conversation  in  which  the  new  dispatcher  was 
told  that  engines  of  the  fifteen  hundred  class,  new  and  large 
locomotives,  could  not  be  run  over  the  bridge.  It  was  not  many 
years  after  that  when  the  line  was  changed  from  Buford  to  Tie 
Siding  and  the  bridge  abandoned  for  all  time. 

In  changing  the  line  between  Buford  and  Tie  Siding  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  a  tunnel  seventeen  hundred  feet  long  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  east  of  Tie  Siding.  By  doing  this  an  average 
grade  was  secured  from  Laramie  to  Sherman  of  not  to  exceed 
forty-three  feet,  to  the  mile.  The  change  in  the  line  lowered  the 
summit  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  8,240  feet  to  an  even  8,000  and 
left  the  Oakes  and  Oliver  Ames  Monument  off  the  line  more  than* 
two  miles.  This  monument,  constructed  in  memory  of  the  build¬ 
ers  of  the  LTnion  Pacific,  is  a  granite  pyramid  almost  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  cost  $90,600.  It  was  built  in  the  later  8o’s  and  at 
the  time  of  its  construction  the  engineer  who  located  the  work 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  located  upon 
public  or  private  land.  Consequently,  a  man  named  W.  L. 
Murphy,  of  Laramie,  made  the  discovery  that  the  monument  was 
on  public  land  and  proceeded  to  file  a  desert  land  claim  upon  it. 
Thereafter  he  advised  the  Union  Pacific  that  he  desired  them  to 
either  move  their  monument  or  make  a  settlement.  An  attorney 
from  Omaha,  in  company  with  the  local  attorney  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  at  that  time  John  A.  Riner,  of  Cheyenne,  proceeded  to 
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Laramie  and  asked  for  terms  of  settlement.  Murphy  went  with 
them  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  John  H.  Symons,  where  they 
gave  him  something  akin  to  the  third  degree.  He  finally  decided 
to  relinquish  his  claim  in  consideration  of  two  Union  Pacific  lots 
in  the  city  of  Laramie  valued  at  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
company  thereafter  made  a  selection  of  the  land  in  lieu  of  lands 
held  by  it  elsewhere  and  the  title  was  perfected.  The  monument 
still  stands  and  is  one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way,  which  passes  by  it. 

In  the  7<Ls  under  J.  Gould  the  Union  Pacific  seemed  to  languish 
and  did  not  make  the  advancement  a  great  transcontinental  line 
should  make.  Gould  was  more  of  a  stockjobber  than  a  railroad 
builder,  and  other  men  who  had  in  their  minds  the  construction 
of  railways  to  the  Pacific  Coast  said  they  would  make  of  the  Union 
Pacific  two  streaks  of  rust.  Under  his  management,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  rails  at  Laramie,  and  it  was  actually 
stated  by  Sidney  Dillon,  president  of  the  company,  “that  Laramie 
would  at  one  time  be  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  West."  They  looked 
to  Iron  Mountain  as  a  possible  source  for  iron  ore  supply  and 
thought  that  great  iron  and  steel  plants  might  be  constructed  in 
the  Laramie  Valley.  A  rolling  mill  was  built  at  Laramie  and  put 
in  operation  in  1875.  This  plant  was  continued  for  many  years, 
but  was  eventually  abandoned  as  impracticable,  the  expense  being 
too  great  in  the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron  and  in  the  labor 
supply. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  the  Union  Pacific  brought  to  its 
employ  such  men  as  Edward  Dickinson,  Joe  Edson,  R.  W.  Baxter, 
Robert  Law  and  others  who  afterward  made  national  reputations 
in  railroad  service. 

In  1885  a  strike  occurred  that  caused  a  change  in  conditions 
on  the  Wyoming  division.  During  that  strike  Edward  Dickinson, 
the  superintendent,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  business  men  of 
Laramie  were  in  opposition  to  the  management  of  the  company  and 
his  views  were  doubtless  shared  by  the  men  higher  up.  About  this 
time  another  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Union  Pacific 
that  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  capital  city.  The  company  had 
brought  to  Rock  Springs  and  other  coal  camps  a  number  of  China¬ 
men.  This  innovation  was  not  pleasing  to  the  miners  who  had 
been  displaced  and  on  the  2d  of  Septefnber,  1885,  a  riot  took 
place  in  which  many  of  the  celestials  were  killed  and  others  in¬ 
jured.  The  United  States  Government  thereafter  was  compelled 
to  pay  $155,000  in  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  this  trouble. 
Francis  Emory  Warren  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
He  handled  matters  pertaining  to  the  riot  in  such  an  able  manner 
that  the  owners  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  property  owners  gen¬ 
erally  commended  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Thereafter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  LTnion  Pacific  it  was  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  board  that  the  Governor  of  Wyoming  had  handled 
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matters  at  Rock  Springs  with  a  firm  hand.  Another  director 
moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  Fred  Ames,  son  of  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  remarked  that  “votes  of  thanks  amounted  to  nothing”, 
and  asked  that  the  plans  made  by  the  engineer  of  the  company 
for  a  depot  at  Cheyenne  be  brought  in  for  inspection.  The  old 
wooden  depot  had  just  recently  burned  to  the  ground.  The  plans 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Boston  director,  and  he  asked  that 
the  plans  for  the  depot  at  Ogden  be  brought  before  the  board. 
The  Ogden  plans  were  much  more  elaborate  and  expensive.  He 
moved  that  they  be  substituted  for  the  original  Cheyenne  plans 
and  the  motion  prevailed  without  dissent,  and  that  is  how  Chey¬ 
enne  came  to  have  the  best  depot  on  the  Union  Pacfic  System — - 
a  depot  that  Tom  Potter,  afterwards  president  of  the  company, 
stated  “cost  several  times  as  much  as  was  warranted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  importance  of  the  town.”  Provision  was  made  for 
quarters  for  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  train 
dispatchers,  roadmaster  and  other  minor  officials.  It  was  virtually 
the  beginning  of  the  constant  change  in  the  Wyoming  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  Laramie  to  Cheyenne  that  finally 
culminated  in  1898  in  the  transfer  of  the  master  mechanic’s  office 
to  the  capital  city.  There  began  a  gradual  change  of  location  in 
management  so  far  as  the  Wyoming  Division  was  concerned.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  division  between  Laramie  and  Cheyenne 
was  taken  under  the  Wyoming  Division  and  the  superintendent’s 
office  moved  from  Laramie  to  Cheyenne.  The  passenger  con¬ 
ductors  were  all  required  to  run  from  Cheyenne  to  Green  River 
instead  of  from  Laramie  to  Green  River  as  formerly.  The  road- 
master’s  office  was  changed  from  Laramie  to  Cheyenne,  and  a 
contract  was  made  between  the  City  of  Cheyenne  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  main  shops  of 
the  Union  Pacific  west  of  Omaha  were  to  be  located  at  the  capital 
of  Wyoming.  Meanwhile,  competition  for  the  Union  Pacific  was 
springing  up  on  the  north  and  to  the  south.  The  Northern  Pacific 
was  constructed,  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  projected  to  the  West, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  followed  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  thrust  its 
long  lines  of  steel  west  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  To 
protect  its  trade  in  the  Northwest,  the  Union  Pacific  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  build  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  shortly  thereafter  came 
the  panic  of  1893,  ’94  and  ’95,  throwing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railroad  mileage  of  the  LTnited  States  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  the  Union  Pacific  among  them.  During  this  receivership 
business  languished  and  no  effort  was  made  to  build  for  the 
future.  Then  came  the  reconstruction  period  of  1898,  when  the 
Union  Pacific  System  passed  into  the  hands  of  Edward  H.  Harri- 
man,  the  greatest  railroad  man  the  world  ever  produced.  The 
Government  was  paid  dollar  for  dollar  the  loan  it  had  made  to  the 
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Pacific  Railroads  at  the  time  of  their  construction  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  Union  Pacific  began  to  take  on  new  life.  Horace  G. 
Burt,  a  construction  engineer  of  great  ability,  was  made  general 
manager  of  the  company.  Grades  were  reduced,  curves  were 
lengthened,  a  block  signal  system  installed  and  a  system  of  double 
trackage  was  put  under  way.  The  old  social  order  was  entirely 
changed  and  the  Union  Pacific  became  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
transportation  of  people  and  goods  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  present  writing,  with  its  business  far  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  per  annum,  its  double  track  from  Omaha 
to  Ogden,  its  roadbed  ballasted  with  Sherman  gravel  from  end  to 
end,  and  its  splendid  block  signal  system,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
railroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

W.  E.  Chaplin, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  April  29,  1919. 


How  Woman  Suffrage  Came  to  Wyoming 


We  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  eight  of 
our  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but  for  two  other  noted  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  London,  England,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  yet  the  first  woman  to  take  the  oath  of  office  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  British  Parliament,  1919, 
was  a  Virginian,  Lady  Nancy  Langhorne  Astor.  The  man  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  act  of  Wyoming's  Territorial 
Legislature,  1869,  granting  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
also  a  Virginian,  the  Honorable  William  H.  Bright.  The  period 
elapsing  between  the  dates  of  these  two  historical  events,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1869-December,  1919,  covers  exactly  fifty  years,  a  half 
century  of  unparallelled  recognition  of  woman’s  freedom  po¬ 
litically,  industrially,  educationally,  and  socially. 

Fifty  years  ago  last  November,  November  11,  1869,  after  the 
evening  meal,  sitting  before  an  ill-smelling  kerosene  lamp,  a  man 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  adjusted  a  fresh  steel  pen ‘into  a  much 
worn  and  inkstained  penholder,  when  with  lips  drawn  into  a  thin 
straight  line  of  determination,  he  bent  forward,  dipping  the  pea 
into  the  ink,  then  commenced  to  write  a  document — a  document 
that  was  destined  indeed  to  become  a  modern  Magna  Charta.  The 
place  was  Cheyenne,  the  man  was  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Bright  of  South  Pass  City,  Territory  of  Wyoming,  the  written 
document  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  of  the  recently  born  Commonwealth  called 
Wyoming.  The  content  of  this  document  is  of  vital  interest  to  us 
these  days,  and  for  all  time.  It  has  attracted  more  interest  and 
comment  than  any  other  one  article  of  civil  affairs  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  ancient 
Magna  Charta  of  King  John  in  1215,  when  his  barons  with 
clanking  swords  at  Runnymede  demanded  constitutional  recogni¬ 
tion  that  secured  personal  liberty  and  civil  rights. 

Thus  fifty  years  ago  last  November  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  there  now  was  a  document  containing  the  germ  of  life  that 
was  soon  to  be  born  into  the  world  bringing  with  it  real  freedom 
and  equality  of  the  ballot  for  the  women  in  that  great  stretch  of 
land,  frontier  in  every  fiber,  then  as  now  called  Wyoming. 

This  bill  constructed  on  the  evening  fifty  years  ago,  after  fair 
weather  in  the  Legislative  Council,  or  Senate,  and  a  stormy  voyage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  our  first  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  became  a  law  on  the  10th  of  December,  1869,  the  bill  as 
enacted  remaining  upon  Wyoming’s  Statute  Book  unchanged  for 
twenty-one  years  of  territorial  days,  receiving  only  form  changes 
when  incorporated  in  our  State  Constitution.  This  Magna  Charta, 
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as  originally  drafted  by  Mr.  Bright,  fifty  years  ago,  after  passing 
the  gauntlet  of  ridicule  and  doubt,  became  a  law  only  to  be 
changed  in  one  particular,  i.  e.,  the  age  at  which  women  might 
vote,  which  was  placed  at  eighteen  years  and  was  changed  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  sacred  document  read  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  TO  GRANT  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  WYOMING  TERRI¬ 
TORY  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE  AND  TO  HOLD  OFFICE. 
Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming: 

Section  1.  That  every  woman  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,*  residing 
in  this  territory,  may,  at  any  election  to  be  holden  under  the  laws  thereof, 
cast  her  vote.  And  her  right  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  hold  office 
shall  be  the  same  under  the  elective  laws  of  the  territory,  as  those  of 
electors. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

The  detailed  steps  of  the  enactment  of  the  “Female  Suffrage 
Act”,  Chapter  31,  Session  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1869,  are  full  of 
interest.  Early  in  the  morning  of  November  12,  1869,  Mr.  Bright, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Wyoming’s  first  Territorial  Legislature  from 
South  Pass  City,  Sweetwater  County,  and  had  been  honored  by 
his  co-lawmakers  by  the  election  to  speakership  of  the  Council 
(now  called  Senate),  called  the  Council  to  order,  had  the  Journal 
of  the  previous  day  read  and  approved,  and  then  called  to  the 
Speaker’s  chair  Rev.  T.  W.  Poole,  and  then  from  the  floor  gave 
notice  that  “on  Monday  or  some  subseouent  day  he  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  for  Woman’s  Rights”. f  There  was  no  comment  made. 
There  was  no  commotion  created. 

Two  weeks  after  this  open  challenge  for  suffrage  equality,  Mr. 
Bright,  on  November  27th,  in  a  quiet  and  self-poised  manner , 
without  ostentation,  oratory  or  previous  agitation,  introduced  his 
bill,  the  content  of  which  involved  a  question  of  rights,  big  with 
mighty  consequences,  to  be  known  for  all  time  to  come  as  Council 
Bill  No.  70  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  There  was  no  tre¬ 
mendous  applause  from  the  gallery.  There  was  no  gallery.  There 
was  no  applauding  of  gloved  hands,  for  there  were  no  feminine 
hands  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  bill  born  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  without  birth  announcement,  nor  heralded  with  flowers  and 
congratulations,  was  reverently  placed  by  Mr.  Bright  on  the 
Speaker’s  desk,  there  to  die  or  to  become  a  law. 

There  is  no  record  that  this  Council  challenged  the  act,  which, 
in  the  event  of  becoming  a  law,  would  disturb  anciently  established 
voting  principles,  nor  was  there  any  serious  opposition  in  the 
Council  to  the  bill,  a  bill  written  in  such  simple,  comprehensive 
style,  presented  in  such  a  modest  and  yet  determined  way,  for 
Colonel  Bright,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  quiet  though  forceful 
lawmaker. 

*Eighteen  years  was  amended  to  twenty-one. 

tQuotat’^s  are  exact  reproductions  from  Council  and  House  Journals,  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  1869. 
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During  the  morning  of  November  30th,  three  days  after  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  the  “bill  was  read  for  the  third  time 
and  put  upon  its  final  passage” ;  without  debate  or  forensic 
fanaticism,  the  bill  passed  the  Council  by  a  safe  majority  for  Mr. 
Speaker,  six  members  voting  for  the  bill,  two  against  the  measure, 
and  one  member  absent.*  Of  the  nine  members  of  the  Council 
who  voted  on  this  measure,  all  have  gone  on  “The  Trail  of  One 
Way”,  no  one  remaining  to  tell  of  the  motive  that  prompted  his 
vote  on  this  important  measure.  “So  passed  the  Bill”,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Council  Journal. 

But  the  path  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
which  the  bill  had  gone  on  the  afternoon  of  its  successful  passage 
in  the  morning  of  November  30th,  had  many  obstacles  to  en¬ 
counter,  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  being  cutting  satire  and 
amusing  ridicule,  always  dangerous  forms  of  argumentation  to 
refute.  In  this  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  hydra-headed 
monster  of  intense  bitterness  to  the  bill  unmasked  itself,  showing 
a  predetermined  intent  to  throttle  the  bill  before  it  came  to  final 
passage.  The  opposition  was  organized,  commanded  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Ben  Sheeks,  a  member  of  the  House,  coming  from  South 
Pass  City,  the  same  typical  western  gold-mining  camp  from  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  been  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Bill  No.  70  from 
the  Council  was  read  on  the  afternoon  of  the  morning  it  was 
received  and  “referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  and 
made  a  special  order  for  7  p.  m.”  that  evening.  When  the 
evening  hour  had  arrived  it  became  very  evident  that  Mr.  Sheeks 
had  not  been  idle,  for  the  House  reconsidered  its  action  of  the 
a  'terroon  “to  vote  on  the  bill  at  the  evening  session”  by  referring 
the  bill  to  a  special  committee.  Ben  Sheeks  was  marking  time ! 
The  Legislature  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  forty-fourth  day  of  the  session, 
December  3th,  Bill  No.  70  was  again  taken  up  for  consideration. 
At  once  Mr.  Sheeks  was  on  his  feet  moving  “to  postpone  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  indefinitely.  Lost.”  Action,  however,  was 
postponed  until  the  evening  session,  when  the  bill  was  made, 
again,  “the  special  order  for  7  p.  m.”  With  the  coming  of  the 
evening  came  also  Mr.  Sheeks  marshalling  his  forces  for  a  final 
and  efifective  blow.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  also  had  not  been 
idle.  In  this  evening  session  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  for  the  consideration  of  Bill  No.  70.  After 
some  time  spent  in  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  committee  arose 
and  reported  through  their  chairman  that  “the  committee  had 
considered  Council  Bill  No.  70  under  consideration  and  reported 
same  back  to  the  House”.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  report  be 
accepted.  “Lost.”  Mr.  Sheeks  then  moved  to  adjourn.  “Lost.” 
“Moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  reception  of  the  report  of 

*“Yeas:  Messrs.  Brady,  Laeock,  Murrin,  Poole,  Wilson  and  Mr.  President  (Bright). 
Nays:  Messrs.  Rockwell  and  Whitehead.  Absent:  Mr.  Wardman.” 
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the  committee  of  the  whole  relative  to  Council  Bill  No.  70. 
“Lost.”  “Mr.  Sheeks  moved  again  to  adjourn.  Lost."  “Mr. 
Strong  moved  to  adjourn.  Lost."  “At  7  155  on  motion  the  House 
adjourned." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  December  6th  Bill  No.  70  “was  taken 
up,  when  Mr.  Sheeks  sprang  to  the  floor  and  moved  to  take  a 
recess  until  7  p.  m.  Lost.”  By  this  time  “7  p.  m."  had  become  a 
magic  hour !  It  was  then  moved  “that  consideration  of  the  bill 
be  postponed  until  July  4,  1870,”  a  year  when  the  Legislature 
would  not  be  in  session  and  on  a  day  that  would  be  in  any  year  a 
holiday.  “Motion  lost.”  “Mr.  Sheeks  then  moved  to  postpone  the 
bill  until  Saturday  next.  Lost.”  Mr.  Curran  then  arose  and 
moved  to  insert  in  Section  2  of  the  bill  the  words  “in  three  years 
or  sooner  if  discharged",  making  the  bill  to  read  that  the  new 
law  would  be  in  effect  and  force  three  years  or  sooner  if  dis¬ 
charged,  being  simply  a  matter  of  horse  play  and  an  act  of  con¬ 
fusion.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Sheeks  again  bobbed  to  his  feet 
with  another  amendment  and  moved  that  the  bill  read  in  place  of 
“women”,  “all  colored  women  and  squaws",  thereby  preventing,  if 
the  bill  became  a  law,  white  women  from  voting.  Mr.  Sheeks 
also  offered  an  amendment,  the  first  one  that  seemed  reasonable, 
that  the  word  twenty-one  be  substituted  for  eighteen  years  for 
voting  age  of  women.  But  these  two  amendments  were  also  lost, 
showing  that  there  was  a  turn  in  the  road  and  Mr.  Sheeks  and 
his  followers  were  losing  ground  and  were  no  longer  in  the  saddle. 
Then  came  a  proposed  amendment  to  strike  out  the  word 
“women”  and  substitute  the  word  “ladies".  This  also  was 
quickly  tabled. 

At  this  point,  and  it  was  a  dangerous  one  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  those  who  favored  the  bill  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  the  bill  be  put  on  its  passage.  The  final  vote  stood 
seven  for  Bill  No.  70;  four  against;  absent,  one.  Mr.  Sheeks, 
remaining  true  to  his  convictions,  voted  against  the  bill.*  Even 
after  the  bill  had  been  passed  with  a  safe  majority,  Mr.  Wilson 
moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  on  the  bill,  the  motion 
promptly  being  voted  down.  The  “Woman's  Right  Bill”,  as  it 
was  called,  was  now  ready  for  the  signature  of  Governor  John  A. 
Campbell,  a  Republican,  the  entire  membership  of  both  Houses 
being  composed  of  Democrats.  This  first  Legislature  lasted  for  49 
days.  It  was  on  the  forty-ninth  day  of  the  session,  which  ad¬ 
journed  at  midnight,  December  10,  1869,  that  at  8 130  o’clock  P.  M. 
Governor  Campbell  affixed  his  signature  to  the  bill,  thus  making 
it  a  law,  effective  at  once.f  Thus  the  women  of  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming  had  given  to  them,  without  their  asking,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  women  in  the  world  to  have  the  right  of 

*<<Ayes:  Messrs.  Abney,  Douglass,  Herrick,  Miller,  Menefee,  Sebree  and  Wilson. 

Nays:  Messrs.  Holbrook,  Sheeks,  Strong  and  Mr.  Speaker  (Curran).  Absent:  Mr.  Hass.” 

tThe  law  reads,  “Woman  Suffrage,”  which,  as  Chapter  31,  Session  Laws,  1869,  is 
headed  “Female  Suffrage.” 
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unlimited  suffrage,  being  toasted  that  evening  by  the  men  as 
“Lovely  Ladies,  once  our  superiors,  now  our  equals”. 

Governor  Campbell  signed  Bill  No.  70  because  he  believed 
that  the  right  of  women  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  Wyoming  was 
a  rational  and  logical  sequence  to  some  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  passed  by  this  first  Legislature,  i.  e.,  giving  to  the  widow 
the  guardianship  of  her  minor  children,  giving  the  women  the  right 
to  acquire  and  possess  property,  giving  equal  compensation  to 
both  sexes  where  equal  qualifications  to  teach  were  the  same.* 
Moreover,  and  to  the  point,  before  Governor  Campbell  had  come 
into  the  West  he  had  attended  a  convention  in  Ohio  where  Susan 
B.  Anthony  gave  one  of  her  characteristic  and  logical  addresses, 
which,  though  attending  the  meeting  in  the  spirit  ot  an  antagonist 
toward  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  so  impressed  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  that  he  became  not  only  a  convert  to  the  movement  but  a 
consistent  supporter  of  woman  suffrage. 

Frequent  and  persistent  inquiries  have  been  made  during  the 
past  fifty  years  that  women  have  had  the  right  to  vote  in  Wyoming 
as  to  the  exact  reason  why  Hon.  William  H.  Bright  so  valiantly 
championed  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

In  the  economic  world  we  are  always  looking  for  by-products, 
sometimes  finding  them  quite  as  valuable  as  the  original  produc¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  suffrage  came  to  Wyoming  as  a  by-product 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Bright  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Southern  Army,  a  Democrat 
by  birth  and  inclination,  a  Virginian  of  the  true  type,  a  man  whose 
parents  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  an  education,  and 
although  in  later  years  he  wrote  for  the  press  and  was  unusually 
well  informed,  he  once  said  of  himself,  “I  have  never  been  to 
school  a  day  in  my  life,  and  where  I  learned  to  read  and  write  I 
do  not  know.”  After  the  war  Mr.  Bright,  with  many  other 
southern  young  men,  for  Mr.  Bright  was  only  35  years  of  age 
when  he  served  in  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  drifted  to  the  great 
and  untried  West,  to  the  land  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
long  stretches  of  level  prairie.  The  South  was  still,  in  1869, 
suffering  from' the  period  of  reconstruction,  industries  were  at  a 
standstill,  factories  and  cottonfields  had  been  destroyed.  With 
the  impatience  of  youth  these  young  men  could  not  wait  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  South,  and,  as  a  result,  migrated  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  seemed  to  reach  out  a  beckoning  hand.  To  the  newly 
created  Territory  of  Wyoming  came  many  of  these  able  and  well 
educated  young  men,  with  them  William  H.  Bright  and  his  wife, 
going  directly  to  South  Pass  City  in  the  central  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  recently  created.  In  this  now  “Ghost  City”,  which  in  1869 
boasted  of  6,000  or  more  inhabitants  of  many  races,  colors  and 
creeds,  the  Bright  family  in  their  small  log  cabin  had  many 
friends,  no  one  more  choice  and  intimate  than  Mrs.  Esther  Hobart 

*See  Chap.  V,  Chap.  XIX  and  Chap.  7,  Sec.  9,  Session  Laws,  1869. 
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Morris,  who  with  her  husband  and  three  sons  had  also  come  to 
the  great  undeveloped  West.*  Many  were  the  serious  talks 
around  the  fireplace  of  this  tiny  cabin  and  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
sputtering  candles  various  articles  were  written  for  Eastern  publi¬ 
cation,  all  highly  flavored  with  a  spirit  of  democracy  for  both 
sexes,  for  all  three  were  seeking,  as  men  in  the  desert  for  water, 
for  some  solution  of  the  question  of  women  voting  and  having  a 
hand  in  governmental  affairs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Bright  actively  advocated  suffrage,  sustaining  Mr.  Bright  in  every 
way  in  his  suffrage  bill.  She  accompanied  him  to  Cheyenne  in 
October,  1869. 

A  personal  letter  a  few  years  ago  from  Mrs.  Bright  at  her 
widowed  home  in  the  East  set  forth  the  fact  as  to  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Bright  endorsed  and  worked  for  woman's  suffrage.  His 
devotion  to  this  cause  was  primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
negro  had  recently  been  emancipated,  he  believing  if  the  black 
man  could  vote  in  his  ignorance  and  illiteracy  how  much  more 
intelligent  and  safe  would  be  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  as 
capable  as  his  mother,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Morris.  In  this  remote  mining  camp  of  South  Pass  City,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  removed  from  a  railroad,  surrounded  by  the  crafty 
redman,  the  highway  robber,  and  the  howling  wolves  and  crying 
coyotes,  these  two  congenial  families  discoursed  and  discussed  the 
limited  rights  of  women  in  civil  affairs,  Mrs.  Morris  usually 
being  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  conversation.  The  inspiration 
derived  from  these  fireplace  conferences  with  the  master  mind  of 
Mrs.  Morris  gave  Mr.  Bright  the  final  courage  to  carry  into  action 
his  convictions  born  of  after-war  observations. 

Of  Esther  Morris  there  has  been  much  said  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  She  has  rightfully  been  called  “The  Mother  of  Woman's 
Suffrage  in  Wyoming".  A  pioneer,  a  frontier  woman,  a  mother  of 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  have  occupied  with  credit  to  the  mother 
and  themselves  positions  of  importance  and  trust,  Mrs.  Morris 
had  the  breath  of  freedom,  democracy  and  equality  in  her  nostrils 
long  before  she  journeyed  to  an  unknown  and  untried  western 
frontier.  When  by  stage  she  reached  South  Pass  City,  situated 
on  the  fringe  of  civilization,  she  made  this  breath  a  living  actuality, 
early  beginning  her  campaign  for  true  democracy.  Colonel  Bright 
easily  and  quickly  caught  her  spirit,  bringing  to  Cheyenne  in 
October,  1869,  his  own  ideas  that  had  now  crystallized  from  his 
association  with  Mrs.  Morris. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  an  original  style  and  out  of  the  common 
order  of  conversational  speech.  Her  son  once  said  that  her 
abundant  store  of  genuine  wit  carried  her  through  many  a  trying 

*Mrs.  Morris  had  come  to  the  territory  directly  from  Peru,  Illinois,  in  which  state  she 
had  but  recently  listened  to  Susan  B.  Anthony’s  eloquent,  forceful  and  convincing  appeal 
for  suffrage  for  women.  Miss  Anthony  wras  making  a  tour  of  the  West,  her  fire  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  helping  to  arouse  Mrs.  Morris  to  a  point  of  action  on  the  question  of  “equal 
rights”. 
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situation ;  she  had  courage  to  do  what  would  have  been  easier  to 
avoid ;  she  was  dynamic,  the  dead  level  of  living  had  no  attraction 
for  her;  she  scorned  the  static  position  adopted  by  the  average 
woman;  she  lost  no  time  with  polished  rhetoric;  she  talked  in 
plain  Anglo-Saxon — so  easy  of  understanding.  Heroic  in  size, 
masculine  in  mind,  Esther  Morris  possessed  more  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  love  for  flowers,  for  children,  and  for  those  who  were  less 
fortunately  situated  than  she  was ;  her  charities  were  unosten¬ 
tatious  but  numerous.  She  was  a  born  reformer,  possessing 
indomitable  energy  and  a  remarkable  mental  activity.  Not  only 
was  Mrs.  Morris  optimistic,  but  she  was  always  cheerful  and 
happy,  radiating  her  spirit  of  hope  on  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  A  pioneer  in  many  fields,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  ma¬ 
terial  things,  she  believed  in  those  things  she  advocated. 

Goldsmith  in  his  comedy,  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer",  makes  one 
of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  guests,  in  an  outburst  of  passion,  exclaim, 
“His  uncle  a  Colonel;  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace."  The  act  of  those  in  authority  in  the 
recently  established  Territory  of  Wyoming  in  the  early  days  of 
the  seventies  >made  Goldsmith  belong  to  an  obsolete  age,  for  the 
first  woman  to  occupy  a  public  office  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
was  Esther  Morris,  being  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Sweetwater  County  on  February  14,  1870, 
South  Pass  City,  which  was  at  that  time  the  county  seat  of  a 
county  that  was  larger  than  an  empire.  At  this  time,  after  Mrs. 
Morris'  appointment,  a  commission  was  issued  to  her  by  the 
Acting  Governor  of  the  Territory,  Edward  M.  Lee.  At  the  time 
of  taking  her  oath  of  office  Mrs.  Morris  was  S7  years  of  age,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  court  day  Judge  Morris  wore  a  calico 
gown,  a  worsted  breakfast  shawl,  green  ribbons  in  her  hair  and  a 
green  neck  tie.  Mrs.  Morris  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world 
to  hold  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Judge  Morris’  first 
case  to  come  before  her  involved  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
Her  predecessor  refused  to  surrender  to  her  the  docket  and  other 
papers  belonging  to  his  office.  Mrs.  Morris  at  first  had  him 
arrested  and  brought  into  her  court  for  trial,  when  she  realized 
that  she  had  been  misled  in  having  the  defendant  so  arrested  and 
brought  into  her  office  for  trial,  as  she,  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  former  judge,  was  an  interested 
party.  Mrs.  Morris  dismissed  the  case  and  the  public  strongly 
endorsed  the  first  official  act  of  the  first  woman  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  world.  Her  dignity,  her  calm  judgment  and  her 
sense  of  justice,  even  though  ruling  against  herself,  won  admira¬ 
tion  for  her  that  she  retained  through  her  term  of  office  as  Justice 
of  Peace  of  South  Pass  City. 

“In  her  judicial  capacity,  though  not  an  expert  in  abstruse 
questions  of  law,  Judge  Morris  manifested  a  disposition  to  base 
all  of  her  judgments  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  right, 
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without  regard  to  technicalities  or  quibbles  of  law.  To  petti¬ 
foggers  she  showed  no  mercy,  and  though  by  no  means  popular, 
her  decisions  were  regarded  as  just."  So  proclaimed  a  lawyer 
practicing  in  her  court  in  1870.  Judge  Morris  decided  70  cases  in 
her  court,  no  one  of  which  was  reversed,  when  taken  on  appeal, 
by  a  higher  court. 

Mrs.  Morris  retired  from  her  judicial  duties  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  1870,  her  term  of  office  having  expired.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Morris  as  a  Justice  was  made 
by  Judge  John  W.  Kingman  of  the  district  in  which  South  Pass 
City  was  "located.  Judge  Kingman  also  had  advocated  women  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  March  of  this  year.  When  Mrs.  Morris  sur¬ 
rendered  the  docket  of  her  court  to  her  successor,  she  made  the 
following  statement,  “Circumstances  have  transpired  to  make  my 
position  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  a  test  of  woman's  ability  to  hold 
public  office,  and  I  feel  that  my  work  has  been  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  I  have  often  regretted  I  was  not  better  qualified  to  fill  the 
position.  Like  all  pioneers,  I  have  labored  more  in  faith  and 
hope.” 

On  the  day  Mrs.  Morris  was  appointed  to  her  judicial  position 
the  following  document  had  been  placed  on  the  files  of  the  County 
Commissioners  in  their  office  at  South  Pass  City : 

“To  the  Honorable  Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  Sweetwater 
County. 

“Sirs  :  In  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Honorable  Legislators  for 
our  virgin  territory  and  a  very  respectable  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  female  suffrage,  and  not  wishing  to  be  found 
backward  in  so  laudable  a  cause,  I  therefore  make  this  my  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming  Terri¬ 
tory,  to  take  effect  whenever  some  lady  elector  shall  have  been  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

“Done  at  my  office  in  South  Pass  City  this  14th  dav  of  February, 
A.  D.  1870,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  94th. 

“R.  S.  Barr,  J.  P.” 

From  Atlantic  City,  a  thriving  gold-mining  camp  just  east  of 
South  Pass  City,  J.  W.  Anthony,  chairman  of  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners,  proclaimed  to  the  world  at  large  his  daring  and 
magnanimity  in  no  uncertain  words : 

“Atlantic  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  February  14,  1870. 

“I  had  the  honor  to  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sweetwater  County  today,  when  a  petition  and  application  were 
presented  by  Esther  Morris,  wife  of  John  Morris,  for  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  said  County.  There  beinq-  a  vacancy,  and  she  filing  the 
proper  bonds,  and  our  Democratic  legislature  giving  equal  rights  to 
women  as  to  the  franchise  and  holding  office  with  men,  the  question  was 
proper.  One  of  the  board,  by  name  of  Daniels,  voted  for  it;  John  Swingle 
voted  avainst  it;  and  it  was  left  to  me  as  Chairman  to  decide.  It  put  me 
to  my  trumps.  The  lady  is  every  way  oualified.  and  considering  every¬ 
thing  I  voted  for  it,  and  ordered  her  to  file  her  bonds  and  be  sworn  into 
office,  and  the  clerk  to  telegraph  to  the  world  that  Wyoming,  the  youngest 
and  one  of  the  richest  Territories  in  the  United  States,  gave  equal  rights 
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to  women  in  actions  as  well  as  words.  The  consequences  we  do  not  know, 
but  hope  and  trust  for  the  best.  You  can  make  this  public  or  not,  as  you 
feel  inclined.  I  don’t  think  it  will  hurt  us  if  the  world  knows  it.” 

Under  date  of  December  27,  1869,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris,  son 
of  Esther  Morris,  wrote: 

“Mr.  Bright  returned  to  his  home  in  this  place  a  few  days  ago  and 
Mrs.  Morris  and  myself,  as  the  only  open  advocates  here  of  woman’s 
suffrage,  resolved  ourselves  into  a  committee  and  called  on  him  to  tender 
our  congratulations  and  thanks  for  his  services  in  our  behalf  as  well  as  for 
all  true  lovers  of  Equal  Rights.  We  found  Mr.  Bright  in  a  comfortable 
log  cabin  with  his  good  wife  and  little  son,  and  he  expressed  himself 
pleased  that  there  were  some  persons  here  (at  South  Pass  City)  who  en¬ 
dorsed  his  views  on  Woman  SufUage.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  strong  man,  rather 
tall,  with  a  frank,  open  countenance  which  his  name  describes  most  fully. 
The  name  of  Bright  stands  for  right  as  well  in  America  as  in  England. 

“In  regard  to  Woman  Suffrage,  Mr.  Bright  says,  T  have  never  thought 
much  about  it  nor  have  I  been  convinced  by  a  woman’s  lecture  or  news¬ 
paper,  for  I  never  heard  a  woman  speak  from  the  rostrum.  I  knew  it  was 
a  new  issue,  and  a  live  one,  and  with  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  just,  I 
determined  to  use  all  influence  In  my  power  to  have  the  bill  passed’.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Morris  if  he  had  ever  heard  his  mother  make 
any  statement  that  had  influenced  Mr.  Bright  to  work  for  suffrage, 
Mr.  Morris  made  this  exact  statement,  “Oh,  yes,  indeed,  my 
mother  used  to  talk  about  it,  and  I  remember  plainly  when  Mr. 
Bright  came  to  our  house  he  said  to  my  mother  that  he  was  going 
to  introduce  the  Woman  Suffrage  bill  for  her.” 

Hon.  H.  G.  Nickerson,  who  lived  in  Atlantic  City  in  the  de¬ 
clining  years  of  the  sixties  and  the  youthful  days  of  the  seventies, 
has  filed  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Morris,  Mr. 
Bright  and  to  woman  suffrage : 

“To  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  is  due  the  credit  and  honor  of  advocating  and 
originating  woman’s  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  At  the  first  election 
held  at  South  Pass  (then  in  Carter  County,  Wyo.),  on  the  2nd  day  of 
September.  1869,  Col.  Wm.  H.  Bright,  democrat,  and  myself,  republican, 
were  candidates  for  the  first  territorial  legislature.  A  few  days  before 
election  Mrs.  Morris  gave  a  tea  party  at  her  residence  at  which  there  were 
about  forty  ladies  and  centlemen  present,  Colonel  Bright  and  myself  being 
invited  for  a  purpose,  for  while  sitting  at  the  table  Mrs.  Morris  arose  and 
stated  the  obiect  of  the  meeting.  She  said:  ‘There  are  present  two 
opposing  candidates  for  the  first  legislature  of  our  new  territory.  *one  of 
which  is  sure  to  be  elected,  and  we  desire  here  and  now  to  receive  from 
them  a  public  pledge  that  whichever  one  is  elected  will  introduce  and  work 
for  the  passage  of  an  act  conferring  upon  the  women  of  our  new  Territory 
the  rio-fit  of  suffrage.’ 

“Of  course,  we  both  pledged  ourselves  as  requested,  and  received  the 
aoplause  of  all  present.  There  were  no  Republicans  elected  at  this  first 
election:  the  legislature  was  solidly  Democratic.  Colonel  Bright,  true  to 
his  promise,  introduced  the  bill  and  it  became  a  law.” 

What  of  Mr.  Ben  Sheeks?  Of  all  of  the  men  serving-  in  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature  in  Wvoming  in  1869,  including  the 
Governor,  and  other  Territorial  officers,  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  clerks  and  pages,  Mr.  Sheeks  is  the  only  one  now  living. 
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His  home  is  in  the  State  of  Washington,  an  honored  member  of 
the  Washington  Bar,  and  at  present  occupies  with  great  distinction 
the  position  of  “Judge  of  the  Superior  Court'’  of  that  State. 
When  Mr.  Sheeks  was  in  the  Wyoming  Legislature  he  was  a 
bachelor,  an  ambitious  politician,  educated  and  trained  in  the 
law  and  a  born  leader.  While  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 
defeat  suffrage  in  the  first  Legislature,  Mr.  Sheeks  came  to  the 
second  Legislature  in  1871  determined  to  accomplish  what  he 
had  failed  to  do  in  1869,  his  leadership  and  organization  coming 
perilously  near  being  successful.  When  in  the  first  Legislature 
Mr.  Sheeks  is  credited  with  saying,  “Woman  never  knows  what 
she  wants  and  is  never  satisfied  until  she  gets  it.” 

Montesano,  Washington,  October  14,  1919. 

Wise  as  I  thought  myself  fifty  years  ago  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
have  learned  some  things  since. 

I  have  advocated  and  voted  for  woman's  suffrage,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  my  later  action,  whatever  the  good  women 
of  Wyoming  may  think  of  my  former  conduct. 

Yours  truly, 

Ben  Sheeks. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  wife  of  former  Governor  John  A.  Campbell, 
on  October  27,  1919,  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  and  her 
daughter  reside,  sent  the  following  communication  to  the  author 
of  this  article : 

“The  spirit  of  justice  to  women  and  their  intelligence  influenced  Gover¬ 
nor  Campbell  to  sign  the  bill.  It  was  that  exactly  and  nothing  else.  *  *  * 
Governor  Campbell  carefully  considered  and  weighed  the  importance  of  the 
measure  and  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  justice  and  possible  good  for  all 
future  time  gave  it  his  approval.  It  was  the  deed  of  an  intensely  upright 
and  enlightened  judgment.  His  veto  message  when  the  repeal  was  at¬ 
tempted  states  explicitly  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  and  which 
positively  refute  any  other  reasons  which  those  attacking  the  law  have  since 
brought  forward. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  this  to  the  women  of  Wyoming  in  their  heyday  of 
victory  for  the  cause,  a  result  which  to  me  clearly  vindicates  Governor 
Campbell’s  action  in  the  matter. 

“So  I  clasp  hands  with  you  across  the  distance  which  separates  us, 
and,  joined  by  my  daughter,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  me  for  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

,  “Very  sincerely, 

.  “Isabella  W.  Campbell.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morris,  April  2,  1902,  one  of  her  sons 
published  the  following  eulogy,  presented  here  in  part,  upon  his 
talented  mother : 

“She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  vitality  and  will  power.  But  her 
indomitable  energy  was  not  more  remarkable  than  her  mental  activity.  She 
was  a  born  reformer,  a  true  descendant  of  her  liberty  loving  ancestors  who 
came  over  the  ocean  to  gain  their  religious  freedom. 

“Mrs.  Morris  was  optimistic.  She  was  always  cheerful  and  happy, 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  she  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
newness  of  things.  The  freshness  and  freedom  captivated  her.  Having  a 
brave  spirit,  she  never  needed  encouragement,  but  was  always  cheering  up 
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those  around  her  and  driving  away  the  clouds  above  them.  Her  resource¬ 
ful  nature  enabled  her  to  get  good  out  of  evil  and  to  keep  the  bright  side 
uppermost.  She  never  flattered  people  to  put  them  in  good  humor.  Her 
remedy  was  different.  It  might  be  a  caustic  instead  of  an  anodyne.  A 
few  pertinent  suggestions  for  removal  of  the  cause,  accompanied  by  some 
keen,  witty  comment,  carried  the  remedy  home  to  the  complainant  or 
sufferer. 

“Her  womanly  traits  were  shown  in  her  love  of  the  beautiful.  Our 
pioneer  citizens  will  always  remember  her  garden  of  flowers  from  which 
she  was  ever  ready  to  pluck  her  choicest  varieites  for  the  passerby  who 
stopped  to  admire  the  little  oasis. 

“Mrs.  Morris  was  a  true  pioneer,  in  the  domain  of  thought  as  well  as 
in  material  things.  She  welcomed  innovations,  and  anyone  with  a  new  idea 
was  well  received  at  her  home.  Not  that  she  did  not  hold  to  fundamental 
truth,  for  she  had  an  abiding  faith  that  all  truth  had  not  yet  been  revealed 
to  mankind,  and  her  soul  longed  for  a  new  revelation.  She  believed  that  it 
surely  would  come  some  day.  It  was  light,  more  light,  that  she  craved. 
Her  early  faith  she  cherished  as  something  precious,  but  her  mature  mind 
seemed  to  be  on  the  alert  for  something  more  than  this.  We  say  this  in 
explanation  for  one  who  was  always  frank,  in  fact  at  times  more  candid 
than  diplomatic. 

“Perhaps  the  most  marked  trait  of  character  of  the  deceased  was  her 
fearless  independence.  It  did  not  always  make  her  friends,  but  in  the  end 
she  won  the  respect  of  those  who  could  not  agree  with  her  opinions. 

“Her  quest  of  truth  in  this  world  is  ended.  Her  mission  in  life  has 
been  fulfilled.  The  work  she  did  for  the  elevation  of  womankind  will  be 
told  in  the  years  to  come,  when  its  purpose  will  be  better  understood.  But 
let  us  say  here  it  was  not  the  mere  privilege  of  putting  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  ballot-box  that  she  was  striving  for.  It  was  something  more  and  some¬ 
thing  better  than  this.  It  has  been  well  said  that  all  reforms  are  crude 
and  bungling  at  the  outset.  They  are  little  more  than  a  protest  against 
existing  conditions.  Yet  people  then  begin  to  think,  and  the  world 
broadens  out  and  assumes  a  different  phase.” 

The  author  has  had  the  honor  of  being  a  personal  friend  of 
Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  for  whom  she  had  a  great  reverence  and 
admiration  for  her  sterling  character,  for  her  sympathy  for 
womankind,  for  her  breadth  of  learning,  her  logical  way  of 
reasoning,  and  her  work  for  true  democracy.  Mrs.  Morris  not 
only  lived  in  South  Pass  City,  but  in  Laramie,  and  also  in  Chey¬ 
enne,  where  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  her. 

In  August,  1915,  a  special  pilgrimage  was  made  to  old  South 
Pass  City,  now  an  almost  deserted  town  of  tumbled  down  houses 
and  rotten  timbers.  This  city  now,  as  in  1869',  is  far  removed 
from  any  railroad,  but  can  easily  be  reached  by  automobile.  Going 
to  the  spot  where  had  once  stood  Mrs.  Morris’  office  of  justice, 
which  now  is  so  tumbled  down  the  shape  of  the  original  construc¬ 
tion  can  not  be  easily  traced,  the  writer  stood  on  the  ground  on 
which  the  building  had  been  erected  and  reverently  bowed  her 
head,  and  silently  thanked  a  Divine  Power  for  endowing  a  woman 
with  the  understanding  of  democracy  and  who  had  the  courage  to 
advocate  woman’s  suffrage  and  who  had  the  ability  to  bring  her 
dreams  to  a  successful  fruition. 

Believing  that  a  lasting  monument  on  that  historic  spot  should 
be  erected  in  memory  of  this  pioneer  enlightened  woman,  on  July 
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6,  1920,  another  little  journey  was  made  to  the  home  of  the  wise 
woman  in  the  West. 

On  that  date  the  exact  site  of  the  office  and  home  of  Esther 
Morris  was  located,  the  place  of  the  front  door  being  selected  for 
the  spot  on  which  was  to  be  placed  a  monument.  At  this  “portal 
of  liberty*’,  the  gateway  to  the  abiding  place  of  the  woman  who 
daringly  earned  the  title  of  “the  Mother  of  Woman  Suffrage  in 
Wyoming”,  a  large  stone  cairn  was  erected  from  stones  gathered 
from  the  foundations  of  the  first  church,  the  first  schoolhouse, 
first  postoffice,  the  office  and  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright,  the 
office  of  Judge  Sheeks,  the  first  jail  and  the  foundation  of  the 
home  and  office  of  Mrs.  Morris.  In  September  of  1920,  Captain 
Nickerson  carved  with  his  skillful  mallet  and  chisels  a  stone  tablet, 
which  he  placed  on  the  substantial  cairn,  bearing  the  inscribed 
words  : 

SITE  OF  OFFICE 
AND  HOME  OF 
ESTHER  MORRIS, 

FIRST  WOMAN 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE, 

AUTHOR 

OF  FEMALE  SUFFRAGE  IN 
WYOMING 

Grace  Raymond  Hebard, 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

November,  1920. 


RATIFICATION  OF  NATIONAL  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  amendment 

BY  THE 

WYOMING  STATE  LEGISLATURE,  FIRST  SPECIAL 
SESSION,  JANUARY  26,  27  AND  28,  1920 


Governor  Carey’s  Message 

To  the  Members  of  the  Fifteenth  State  Legislature : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  again  welcome  you  to  the  Capital 
of  the  State.  In  doing  so  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  members  of  your  Honorable  Body  in  the  previous 
session  of  this  Legislature.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  other  time 
as  much  legislation  was  passed  which  was  of  benefit  to  the  State ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  there  ever  existed  such  hearty  co-operation 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  State 
Government.  Practically  all  the  legislation  that  the  Executive 
requested  was  enacted  into  law,  and  on  account  of  the  spirit  of 
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co-operation  which  you  showed  in  the  former  session,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  again  of  how  much  I 
appreciate  not  only  the  work  that  you  did  but  also  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  consult  and  advise  with  me  during  that  session. 

Today  you  are  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  in  Special  Session,  and  as  Governor  I  have  hesitated  to  call 
such  a  session.  It  is  establishing  a  precedent  which  may  prove  a 
bad  one,  as  in  some  states  special  sessions  are  called  unnecessarily, 
at  great  expense,  and  often  on  account  of  what  appears  urgent 
need,  hastily  considered  and  ill-advised  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law. 

The  present  session  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratify¬ 
ing  the  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
equal  suffrage  for  women.  While  all  of  us  have  been  very  anxious 
to  see  a  sufficient  number  of  states  ratify  this  Amendment  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  had  been  my  hope  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  states  could  be  obtained  without  the  necessity 
of  convening  our  Legislature.  Recently  it  has  become  apparent 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  states,  action  on  the 
part  of  this  State  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Further,  the 
opponents  of  suffrage  have  been  using  as  an  argument  against 
granting  equal  rights  to  women  that  Wyoming  had  not  ratified  for 
the  reason  that  suffrage  had  proved  a  failure  in  this  State.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  women  in  Wyoming  were  granted  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  territorial  days  in  1869,  that  we  were  the  first  State  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  rights  of  women  guaranteed 
in  our  Constitution,  we  could  not  allow  such  a  charge  to  be  un¬ 
challenged.  After  considering  the  matter  from  all  angles,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  our  duty  was  plain  and  that  was  to  ratify  the 
Amendment  and  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  and  also  hope  that  the  Resolution  ratifying  this 
Suffrage  Amendment  will  receive  your  unanimous  support.  This 
should  be  our  answer  to  the  charge  that  suffrage  is  a  failure  in- 
Wyoming. 

jjj  if; 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  coming  here.  From  the 
letters  that  I  have  received  from  you,  I  know  that  you  have  come 
cheerfully  and  that  you  desire  to  give  to  the  women  of  the  nation 
the  same  privileges  that  the  women  of  Wyoming  not  only  have 
had  but  have  demonstrated  they  were  worthy  of  exercising. 

Robert  D.  Carey, 

Governor. 

January  26,  1920. 

January  26,  1920,  the  Senate  of  the  First  Special  Session  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Legislature  unanimously  ratified  the  Federal 
Amendment  granting  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  United  States. 
Doctor  Grace  Raymond  Hebard  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  in 
appreciation  of  this  act,  presented  the  members  of  this  Body  with 
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roses,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  INI iss  Hebard  by  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day. 

January  27,  1920,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Special 
Session  unanimously  ratified  the  Federal  Amendment  granting 
suffrage  to  women,  remarks  favoring  the  action  having  been  made 
by  members  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  Dr. 
Hebard  presented  each  member  with  a  red  carnation,  and  Mrs. 
Theresa  Jenkins  of  Cheyenne  took  the  floor  and  thanked  the  Body 
for  their  goodness. 

Historical  Gavel  Used  in  House 

Speaker  E.  J.  Sullivan  used  throughout  the  session  the  gavel 
made  of  solid  gold  and  ivory  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
the  members  of  the  House  at  the  close  of  the  1919  session.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a  gavel  given  to  a  speaker 
was  used  by  that  speaker  during  his  term  of  office. 


The  above  is  a  snapshot  of  Mr.  Edward  Ivinson,  “Oldest 
Mayor  in  the  United  States”,  on  the  steps  of  his  home  in  Laramie. 
The  following  address  was  given  by  Mayor  Ivinson,  in  his  90th 
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year,  to  the  members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  organization  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  at  Lara¬ 
mie,  November  10,  1919: 

Madam  President  and  Representatives  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters: 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  unusual  pleasure,  to  greet  you,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  Mayor  of  Laramie  to  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city 
and  wish  you  success  in  the  noble  and  self  sacrificing  work  you 
have  undertaken  for  the  enfranchisement,  freedom  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  woman.  You  are  engaged  in  a  glorious  work  and  in  wish¬ 
ing  you  success  in  your  laudable  undertaking  I  feel  sure  I  am 
expressing  not  my  own  sentiments  alone,  hut  the  sentiments  of  the 
citizens  of  this,  the  Gem  City  of  the  Rockies. 

Under  your  fostering  care  and  guidance  may  the  torch  of 
Liberty  burn  with  increasing  brilliancy  till  all  the  world  shall 
receive  light  and  be  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  grant  to  woman 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  she  so  justly  deserves. 

As  one  who  has  lived  here  for  over  fifty  years  and  who  has 
seen  Wyoming  grow  from  a  mere  handful  of  people  to  a  populous 
and  prosperous  State,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  success 
and  adoption  of  the  high  principles  for  which  you  stand  will  tend 
towards  the  moral  uplift  of  any  community. 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  it  was  considered  an  impropriety, 
in  fact,  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to  make  an  address  in  public  or 
openly  advocate  any  measure  of  reform. 

At  that  time  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  chattel,  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
slave,  absolutely  and  entirely  the  property  of  her  husband,  who 
was  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  administer  chastisement 
whenever  he  considered  it  necessary  for  her  good,  just  as  a  child 
might  be  punished  for  misconduct  or  a  slave  for  disobedience  or 
fancied  neglect  of  duty.  She  had  no  property  rights  and  if  she 
earned  monev  her  husband  could  claim  it  as  his.  The  simplest 
rudiments  of  education  were  considered  all  that  woman  needed 
and  many  of  the'  doors  that  swung  freely  on  their  hinges  for  the 
entrance  of  man  to  the  vast  storehouses  of  knowledge  were  barred 
to  her. 

It  is  not  possible  on  this  occasion  to  give  more  than  a  faint 
outline  of  the  many  ways  in  which  woman  was  bound  down  and 
made  to  feel  that  her  position  in  life  was  one  of  inferiority; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  being  made  of  a 
poorer  quality  of  clay  than  man  and  that  man.  therefore,  had  the 
right,  which  was  unfortunately  too  often  exercised,  of  considering 
her  a  thing  infinitely  beneath  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  readily  understand  that  it 
required  no  little  courage  on  the  part  of  those  women  who  ar¬ 
ranged  for  and  took  part  in  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
which  was  held  in  the  year  1848.  The  storm  of  ridicule  and  con 
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demnation  indulged  in  by  the  “press"  of  that  time  because  women 
had  the  presumption  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  their  condition 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  chivalry  of  that  day,  but  the  work 
begun  in  a  public  manner  at  that  time,  the  seed  planted  on  that 
occasion,  has  borne  an  abundant  harvest.  Not,  however,  till 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  work  for  the  emancipation 
of  woman  begun  in  real  earnest  and  every  year  since  that  time  has 
witnessed  a  growing  strength  in  the  cause  of  suffrage. 

The  Civil  War,  as  in  the  war  just  ended,  when  men  went  forth 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  from  every  station  and  walk  in  life  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  made  it  necessary  for  women  to  step 
in  and  take  men’s  places  in  the  field,  the  factory  and  shop  in 
order  that  the  wheels  of  progress  should  not  be  impeded  or  the 
industries  of  the  country  decline.  The  women,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  noble  patriotism,  arose  enthusiastically  to  the  occasion 
and  did  their  work  faithfully  and  well  and  by  their  skill  and 
efficiency  proved  conclusively  that  they  were  not  the  weak  inferior 
beings  men  supposed  them  to  be,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  capable  and  able  to  perform  a  man’s  work.  This  fact  thus 
clearly  demonstrated  convinced  many  of  the  unprejudiced  ones 
that  women  who  were  not  only  willing  but  well  able  to  fill  the 
positions  vacated  by  men  were  entitled  to  consideration  and  should 
receive  recognition  as  the  social  and  political  equals  of  man. 

As  a  proof  of  the  tendency  towards  the  emancipation  of 
woman,  and  as  showing  that  the  labors  of  the  faithful  few  were 
beginning  to  bear  fruit,  we  point  with  pride  to  the  memorable 
fact  that  this  State — the  State  of  Wyoming  (then  a  territory)  — 
at  its  first  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  bill  granting  equal  rights 
to  woman. 

This  bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Campbell  on  the  10th  day 
of  December,  1869. 

We  are  proud  of  our  vast  prairies  and  fertile  valleys  which 
support  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle.  We  are 
proud  of  our  majestic  rivers,  our  lofty,  snow-capped  mountains, 
our  blue  skies  and  our  bright  sunshine ;  we  are  proud  of  our 
invigorating  atmosphere  and  our  healthful  climate;  of  our  sturdy 
men  and  our  charming  women  ;  but  we  are  proud,  thrice  proud,  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  was  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  recognize  woman's  true  place  in  the  social  economy  by 
granting  to  her  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Although  the  population  of  Wyoming  was  small  at  that  time, 
we  had  men  who  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  justice;  men  who 
were  broad-minded  and  who  loved  fair  play ;  men  of  vision,  who 
to  their  honor  be  it  said  were  unselfish  and  liberal  enough  to  grant 
to  women  the  same  civil  rights  and  privileges  that  they  themselves 
enjoyed. 

These  rights  and  privileges  were  not,  however,  obtained  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  for  all  reforms  meet  with  opposition,  even  though 
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they  be  meritorious  and  worthy  of  undivided  support.  Well  do  I 
remember  going  to  Cheyenne,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ivinson,  who 
was  always  an  ardent,  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  suffrage,  where  we  worked  unitedly  and  untiringly  in 
conjunction  with  many  others  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  that 
meant  so  much  to  the  women  of  this  and  other  lands.  In  addition 
to  going  to  the  capital  in  behalf  of  that  bill  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  different  times  in 
Laramie  and  naturally  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  what  we 
could  to  impress  upon  them  the  justness  of  the  measure  and 
stating  our  reasons  why  it  should  become  a  law.  The  intelligent 
men  of  this  country,  the  men  who  have  made  good  in  their  various 
businesses  and  other  vocations  in  life,  are,  as  a  rule,  only  too  glad 
to  acknowledge  that  they  owe,  in  large  measure,  their  success  to 
the  advice  and  good  judgment  of  their  wives. 

Many  of  our  great  politicians  are  inspired  more  or  less  by  the 
advice,  counsel  and  encouragement  given  them  by  their  wives. 

Women  are  just  as  full  of  ambition  as  the  men  and  are  often 
as  alert,  wide-awake  and  quick  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
are  their  husbands.  Open  wide  the  door  and  give  the  women  an 
opportunity  to  reach  out  and  aid  in  the  development  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  They  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  star  in  directing  not  only  the 
affairs  of  this  country  but  in  all  countries  where  they  are  allowed 
to  exercise  their  keen,  bright  minds. 

There  are  many  now-a-days,  as  there  were  in  those  days,  who 
profess  to  believe  that  giving  to  woman  the  right  of  franchise 
must  of  necessity  take  from  her  those  peculiar  charms  and  graces 
that  make  |,ier  so  attractive  and  endear  her  to  the  hearts  of  all, 
but  after  a  residence  of  over  half  a  century  in  this  State  where 
she  has  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  I  have  yet  to  discover  that 
the  women  of  Wyoming  are  one  whit  behind  in  the  possession  of 
those  charming  qualities  that  distinguish  her  sisters  in  other 
states. 

In  view  of  my  years  and  the  experience  they  have  brought  me, 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  presuming  to  offer  a  few  words 
of  serious  thought  and  friendly  counsel.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  a  time  when  people  were  in  greater 
danger  of  moral  death  and  decay,  for  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
ever  more  and  more  toward  a  life  of  frivolity,  self-gratification 
and  unrestrained  pleasure.  This,  I  believe  to  be  particularly  true 
of  many  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  our  day.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  you  and  upon  all  who  love  “the  right” 
to  both  preach  and  teach  by  precept  and  example  the  beauty  of  the 
life  that  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
words  RIGHTEOUSNESS  and  TRUE  HOLINESS. 

Never  shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  truth  that 
modesty  constitutes  woman's  greatest  charm  and  it  should  charac- 
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terize  her  every  action,  and  that  mans  crozvning  glory  should  be 
rectitude  and  purity  of  life  and  conduct. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  once  again  to  wish  you  success  beyond 
your  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  may  receive  unlimited  support  and  encouragement  in  the 
noble  and  glorious  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Permit  me  also  to  assure  you  that  you  are  truly  welcome  to 
our  city  and  that  we  feel  honored  by  your  presence  here. 

I  thank  you. 

Edward  Ivinson, 

Mayor  of  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

November  10,  1919. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  a  number  of  national  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  with  local  members  of  the  League.  From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Valeria 
H.  Parker,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Costigan,  E.  Jean  Nelson  Penfield,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond 
Hebard,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Marjorie  Shular,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Quealy. 
Background,  the  front  of  building  in  which  the  first  woman’s  jury  of  the  world  sat  in 
March,  1870. 


Early  Oil  Discovery  in  Wyoming 

As  Told  by  Mr.  John  Hunton 


In  1873,  Mitchell  Lajuenesse,  son  of  Bassell  Lajuenesse,  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  he  had  found  oil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town 
of  Casper,  and  that  he  scraped  it  up  with  a  spoon  and  set  it 
afire. 

Little  Bat,  Lajuenesse  and  I  took  supplies  and  set  out  for  this 
“oil  field”.  Arriving  upon  the  spot,  we  at  once  began  operations 
by  “spooning”  up  the  oil.  After  working  industriously  for  some 
time,  Little  Bat  and  I  had  acquired  about  a  quart,  while  La¬ 
juenesse  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  crude 
oil. 

Just  at  sundown  as  we  were  all  gathered  around  our  camp-fire, 
resting  from  investigations  and  talking  over  our  discovery,  we 
were  suddenly  visited  by  a  band  of  Arapahoe  Indians.  These 
callers  did  not  look  upon  our  venture  in  oil  with  favor,  and  before 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  our  camp-fire,  gave  Lajuenesse 
verv  definite  orders  as  to  our  future  operations. 

Upon  their  departure,  Lajuenesse  informed  us  of  the  com¬ 
mand  the  Indians  had  given  him.  The  instructions  were  that 
upon  arising  in  the  morning  we  were  to  immediately  start,  follow 
the  Platte  River  and  go  straight  to  Fort  Fetterman.  The  next 
morning  there  was  no  disposition  upon  the  part  of  any  of  11s  to 
delay  carrying  out  the  command  of  the  Arapahoes.  After  an 
early  hurried  breakfast  we  started  for  Fort  Fetterman,  follow¬ 
ing  the  exact  route  given  to  us  bv  our  callers.  Upon  reaching 
Fort  Fetterman  we  placed  the  oil  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water  and  I 
found  that  I  had  a  pint  bottle  of  crude  oil.  A  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  William  Taylor  was  ouartermaster  at  Medicine  Bow  Sta¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  and  I  left  the  oil  with  him  to  examine  and  test. 

I  later  learned  that  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Taylor  was  moving  from 
Medicine  Bow  to  Rock  Creek,  he  found  the  bottle  containing  the 
oil  and  thought  that  Lajuenesse  had  left  it  with  him. 


The  present  day  method  of  discovering  oil  in  the  vicinity  of  Casper,  Wyoming 


Jim  Bridger’s  Recollection  of  Jacques  La  Ramie 
(Laramie)  About  1819  or  1820 

As  Given  by  Mr.  John  Hunton 


La  Ramie  would  designate  the  streams  on  which  the  trappers 
were  to  work.  After  giving  his  orders  and  distributing  his  traps, 
he  went  up  the  Laramie  River  to  spend  the  winter  in  trapping. 
When  he  did  not  return  in  the  spring  a  searching  party  composed 
of  trappers  was  organized  and  sent  out  to  search  for  him.  The 
searchers,  upon  reaching  the  Sabile,  found  an  unfinished  log  shack. 
Two  years  afterward  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  had  killed 
a  man  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabile  and  had  put  the  body  under  the 
ice  at  the  Beaver  Dam  on  the  site  of  Laramie. 

Bridger  was  the  only  man  living  at  that  time  who  had  ever 
seen  La  Ramie. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hunton  knew  Jim  Bridger  he  was  employed 
by  the  Government  as  a  guide.  He  spent  the  winter  of  '67-’68  at 
Ft.  Laramie,  having  come  to  Ft.  Laramie  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1867,  from  Ft.  Phil  Kearney,  and  in  March,  ’68,  went  with 
Major  Grimes  to  Ft.  Fetterman.  He  guided  the  troops  from  Ft. 
Reno  and  Ft.  Phil  Kearney  across  the  Medicine  Bow  Station  to 
Ft.  Steele. 


Early  residence  of  Mr.  Hunton.  Erected  of  adobe  in  1850  at  Fort 
Laramie.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Hunton  and  Jim  Bridger  spent 
the  winter  of  1867. 
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Present  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunton  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Laramie.  Erected  in 
1888,  first  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunton  in  foreground. 


What  Dry  Farming  Has  Done  for  Wyomin, 


The  progress  and  evolution  of  Wyoming,  as  an  inhabited  and 
prosperous  state,  may  be  traced  as  minutely  and  almost  exactly 
as  the  geological  formation  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  first  forms  of  life  to  the  reasoning  human  being. 

Like  the  ascent  of  man,  it  has  been  a  fight  from  the  beginning, 
with  conditions  gradually  adjusting  themselves  to  the  present 
order  of  things. 

First,  came  the  American  Indians,  who  led  a  tribal  and  some¬ 
what  nomadic  existence.  Hunting,  fishing  and  fighting,  but  mak¬ 
ing  with  their  limited  intelligence  the  only  use  of  the  land  which 
to  them  seemed  practicable  or  desirable. 

Then  followed  the  hunters  and  trappers  and  bold  frontiers¬ 
men,  who  blazed  new  trails  and  took  from  the  forest  and  stream 
those  things  which  seemed  to  have  a  commercial  value.  They 
trafficked  with  the  Indians  and  in  a  business  way  at  least  made  a 
higher  and  better  use  of  the  country  than  the  savage  tribes. 

Back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  those  who  treked  across 
the  State  to  Utah  or  California  observed  the  abundant,  nutritious 
native  grasses  and  the  countless  herds  of  buffalo.  These  grasses, 
cured  late  in  the  summer,  preserving  their  nutriment  on  the  soil, 
and  answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  tame  hay  of  the  east  that 
cured  in  the  barn. 
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Naturally  there  followed  from  Texas  and  the  southwest  great 
range  herds  and  the  cattle  man  became  the  lord  of  all  he  sur¬ 
veyed.  He  made  a  higher  and  better  and  more  extended  use  of 
mountain,  valley  and  stream  than  the  trapper  and  hunter  had 
made. 

In  time  the  sheepman  appeared  because  he  had  taken  notice 
also  that  the  wide  areas  of  unoccupied  government  land  were  as 
suitable  for  sheep  grazing  as  for  cattle.  And  in  many  sections 
bitter  strife  ensued.  War  between  the  cattlemen  and  the  sheep¬ 
men  followed  for  the  mastery  of  the  land. 

“Dead  lines’’  were  established  and  when  the  avaricious  shep¬ 
herd  or  cattle  king  went  beyond  the  pale,  gloomy  tragedies  were 
enacted.  But  even  these  in  time  became  matters  of  reminiscence. 
Prejudices  subsided  and  many  men  ascertained  that  they  could 
run  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  erroneous  impression  and  prejudices 
that  the  two  could  not  be  grazed  in  the  same  country.  Together 
they  were  soon  adding  millions  of  dollars  to  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  country  that 
then  seemed  feasible. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  irrigator  appeared,  and  with  a  plow 
and  spade  he  constructed  ditches,  took  the  water  from  the  stream 
and  in  a  limited  way  inaugurated  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  in 
Wyoming.  He,  according  to  his  vision,  was  making  the  best 
u§e  and  largest  use  of  the  land  which  seemed  possible  at  that 
time. 

But  this  sphere  of  activity  was  necessarily  limited,  as  every 
resident  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  will  understand.  But  the 
evolution  of  Wyoming  did  not  stop  there.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  there  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  desert — that  the  great  plateaus 
and  plains  which  would  produce  sufficient  grasses  and  native  hay 
for  millions  of  sheep  and  the  cattle  could  be  made  to  produce 
something  higher  in  the  scale  if  a  proper  system  of  plowing  and 
tillage  was  followed. 

And  thus  began  the  era  of  “dry  farming”  in  Wyoming.  It 
was  a  fight,  of  course,  a  fight  against  prejudice,  a  fight  against 
derision  and  sometimes  a  fight  against  selfishness,  but  the  dry 
farmer  has  come  and  come  to  stay.  Indeed,  we  are  now  omitting 
the  prefix  “dry”  and  speaking  only  of  the  farmer. 

Great  ranches  have  been  cut  up  into  farms  and  the  home¬ 
steaders  under  Uncle  Sam’s  beneficent  laws  have  staked  out  their 
claims,  built  their  homes,  fenced  their  lands,  constructed  churches 
and  school  houses  and  now  the  laughter  of  school  children  and 
the  music  of  the  church  bells  are  heard  where  only  the  bleating 
of  sheep  or  the  bellowing  of  kine  and  the  howl  of  the  coyote  and 
wolf  were  known  before. 

To  reduce  the  results  to  categorical  facts,  I  shall  waste  no 
time  in  elaboration  or  verbiage.  Through  the  indefatigable  efforts 
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of  Wyoming’s  congressman,  Hon.  F.  W.  Mondell,  a  320-acre 
homestead  act  came  in  logical  order — an  immediate  outgrowth  of 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  for  more  land  and  a  place  to  graze  his 
milk  cows  and  other  farm  stock.  Then  followed  the  640-acre  graz¬ 
ing  homestead  fathered  by  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  State  has 
been  changed,  industries  revolutionized  and  agriculture  is  now 
regarded  as  the  coming  chief  asset. 

Incidental  outgrowths  of  the  farmer  and  his  cows  are  cream¬ 
eries  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  silos  where  the  name  was 
not  then  understood.  An  incidental  outgrowth  of  the  farmer  and 
his  grain  field  are  well  filled  elevators  and  prosperous  flour  mills 
in  nearly  every  community. 

The  new  movement  has  demonstrated  that  wh'ereas  fifteen 
years  ago  agriculture  was  carried  on  by  irrigation  in  occasional 
valley,  today  it  is  spread  over  a  large  area  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  State's  land  is  arable  or  capable  of  producing 
some  kind  of  crop. 

The  work  of  the  farmer  has  given  to  Wyoming  hard  wheat, 
the  best  known  for  milling  purpose.  And  every  bushel  which  is 
saved  for  seed  becomes  a  link  in  that  endless  chain  that  is  progres¬ 
sively  going  forward  to  reclaim  the  arid  region. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  average  price  of  grazing  land  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  was  not  more  than  $3.00  an  acre.  In  the  sections  where 
dry  farming  is  being  carried  on,  it  has  risen  to  $10.00,  $15.00  and 
$20.00,  according  to  local  conditions  and  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  Improved  farms  sell  for  $30.00,  $40.00  and  $50.00  per 
acre. 

More  than  that,  this  new  movement  has  given  the  young  man 
without  means  or  the  older  man  with  a  family,  so  long  a  renter 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  Kansas,  where  the  hundred  dollar,  two 
hundred  dollar  and  three  hundred  dollar  an  acre  land  was  beyond 
his  reach,  an  opportunity  to  carve  out  a  farm  and  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  and  spend  his  declining  days  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree. 

Until  the  advent  of  dry  farming  there  were  only  two  important 
industries  in  Wyoming — the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of 
sheep — and  the  ranchman  with  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  used 
condensed  milk  from  Chicago  and  oleomargarine  from  Omaha. 

Dry  farming  has  stimulated  mixed  farming,  promoted  dairy¬ 
ing,  the  production  of  hogs,  the  marketing  of  chickens  and  eggs, 
and  otherwise  removed  that  fatal  weakness  of  a  one  crop  com¬ 
munity — distress  when  the  one  crop  failed. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  not  three  county  fairs  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  ;  today  there  is  one  in  every  county.  And  an  annual  state 
fair  which  marks  in  no  uncertain  language  the  progress  agricul¬ 
ture  has  made. 
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In  short,  dry  farming  is  doing  for  Wyoming  what  general 
farming  did  forty  years  ago  for  Iowa  and  Kansas,  Dakota  and 
Eastern  Nebraska — it  is  converting  a  great  expanse  of  cheap  land 
into  valuable  farms. 

There  are  twenty-one  counties  and  five  federal  land  offices  in 
our  State.  I  shall,  however,  use  some  figures  from  the  Cheyenne 
land  office  alone,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  effects  of  dry 
farming  in  the  counties  of  Laramie,  Platte  and  Goshen,  formerly 
Laramie  county.  There  are,  however,  nine  counties  in  Eastern 
Wyoming  where  dry  farming  has  made  headway.  Among  the 
leading  up-State  counties  are  Weston,  Campbell,  Niobrara  and 
Converse. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  homestead  entries  in  the 
Cheyenne  land  office  have  averaged  one  hundred  and  fifty  every 
month.  Most  of  the  settlers  located  in  the  three  counties  above 
mentioned.  This  would  make  a  total  of  21,600  entries.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  claims  are  relinquished  and  filed  upon 
time  and  again  ;  that  many  homesteaders  do  not  stick,  that  under 
the  320-acre  act,  additional  entries  have  been  added  to  the  original, 
so  I  am  going  to  cut  those  figures  half  in  two  and  we  still  have 
10,800  new  settlers  in  these  three  counties  in  twelve  years.  If 
we  allow  three  persons  to  each  family,  an  increased  population  of 
approximately  32,400  has  accrued.  I  do  not  believe  it  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  state  that  40,000  people  have  come  to  Wyoming  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  dry  farming 
movement,  and  yet  dry  farming  was  a  joke  and  a  by-word  all  over 
the  State  in  1905,  and  it  has  been  very  reluctantly  that  the  “doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases"  have  had  to  admit  that  this  new  movement  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  concrete  figures  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  county  assessor  of  Laramie  county.  The  assessed  valuation 
in  1908  was  only  $9,600,000.  In  1914  it  was  $56,000,000  in  what  is 
now  Laramie,  Platte  and  Goshen  counties.  In  1920  it  is  $35,- 
000,000  in  Laramie  county  alone. 

This  wonderful  increase  did  not  come  by  chance,  and  there  is 
only  one  place  where  we  can  account  for  any  considerable  part 
of  it,  and  that  is  on  the  160-acre  and  320-acre  flourishing  farms. 
These  counties  have  had  no  oil  development. 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of  hogs  increased  6oo  per 
cent,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  marked  increase  even  in  the 
number  of  sheep;  the  number  of  mules  increased  100  per  cent; 
the  number  of  horses  doubled. 

\\  hile  some  of  the  biggest  ranches  in  the  State,  located  in 
Laramie  county,  were  sold,  the  range  cattle  shipped  out  and  these 
ranches  cut  up  into  small  farms,  the  aggregate  number  of  cattle 
in  the  county  remained  the  same. 

There  is  only  one  explanation,  the  farmers  with  their  milk 
cows  and  calves  and  a  few  beef  cattle  made  up  the  difference. 
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This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  valuation  of  cattle 
increased  100  per  cent  on  the  same  number  involved— better  cat¬ 
tle.  you  see. 

Bank  deposits  have  quadrupled  during  the  period  mentioned. 
The  doubters,  the  deriders  and  people  generally  without,  vision, 
told  us  that  the  dry  farmers  would  all  become  public  charges  and 
we  would  be  called  upon  to  help  them  out  of  the  country.  I  am 
advised  by  the  county  commissioners  that  there  is  not  a  public 
charge  or  a  charity  patient  in  the  entire  list. 

The  demands  of  the  incoming  farmers  for  more  dry  land 
recently  forced  the  restoration  to  entry  of  150,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Goshen  County  and  that  is.  now  being  rapidly  settled  up. 

Just  as  the  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Ohio  in  time  outgrew  his  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  automobile  and  put  it  to  practical  use  himself, 
so  the  cattlemen  eventually  divided  the  range  with  the  sheepmen 
and  now  both  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  presence  of  the 
farmer  and  using  the  grain  and  forage  he  produces  and  using  it  to 
excellent  advantage. 

More  than  that,  many  ranchmen  learning  the  lesson  from  the 
dry  farmers,  are  plowing  up  large  tracts,  raising  grain  and  forage, 
and  thus  insuring  themselves  against  disastrous  losses  when  the 
deep  snows  of  winter  come.  Indeed,  Wyoming  bankers,  when 
asked  by  a  ranchman  for  a  loan,  not  only  ask  how  many  cattle 
or  sheep  he  has,  but  how  much  crop. 

The  ranchman  is  no  longer  like  the  old  agency  Indian  who 
trusted  to  luck  or  Chicle  Sam  for  his  quarterly  rations,  but  he  is 
now  producing  them  on  his  own  reservation.  He  has  even  made 
the  acquaintance  of  corn  and  the  silo. 

Thus  Wyoming  is  passing  into  that  desirable  stage  where  pros¬ 
perous  cattlemen,  successful  sheepmen  and  substantial  and  numer¬ 
ous  farmers  all  join  hands  in  creating  wealth  and  population  and 
in  making  the  once  forbidding  desert  bloom  as  the  rose. 

William  C.  Doming, 

Editor,  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  November,  1920. 
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Nathaniel  K.  Boswell, 
Laramie,  Wyoming, 

Known  as 

“The  Fearless  Man  of  the  Plains” 


Mr.  Boswell  was  born  in  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1836.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1868  and  was  in  his  75th 
year  when  he  led  Colonel  Roosevelt's  riding  party  over  Sherman 
Hill  in  1910.  Mr.  Boswell  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
ride : 

“President  Roosevelt  went  through  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1910,  and  while  in  the  Park  sent  a  message  requesting 
that  I  have  in  readiness  twelve  horses  to  ride  from  Laramie  to 
Cheyenne.  I  selected  the  twelve  horses  and  had  them  awaiting 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  of  hunters.  I  met  them  upon 
their  arrival  in  Laramie  and  after  the  President  and  his  friends 
had  enjoyed  a  short  rest,  the  twelve  of  us  began  the  ride  over 
Sherman  Hill  to  Cheyenne.  Of  the  original  number  but  five  were 
successful  in  completing  this  ride.  I  led  the  party  from  Laramie 
to  Cheyenne  and  was  the  oldest  man  making  the  journey. 

“After  President  Roosevelt  made  his  speech  in  Cheyenne,  Sen¬ 
ator  Warren  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Warren  ranch, 
where  I  was  one  of  the  guests. 

“I  have  accompanied  President  Roosevelt  upon  his  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions  and  camped  with  him,  and  perhaps  had  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  than  any  other  man  in  Wyoming.” 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  June  21,  1919. 


Excerpts  from  a  Letter  Addressed  to  the  State  His¬ 
torian  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Establishment 
of  Three  Prosperous  Wyoming  Towns 


I  first  went  to  Wyoming  in  January,  1878,  and  to  reside  there 
permanently  in  1880,  at  which  time  there  were  no  residents  on 
Running  Water  except  Eugene  and  George  Wilson,  who  put  in  a 
sheep  camp  there  that  year. 

John  Kendrick  had  held  a  bunch  of  cattle  for  C.  W.  Wulfjen 
(later  his  father-in-law)  on  the  head  of  Running  Water,  through 
the  winter  of  1879-80,  but  moved  over  into  Hat  Creek  Basin  in 
the  spring  of  1880. 

I  located  at  what  is  known  as  Node  Ranch,  about  two  miles 
from  Node  Station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 
In  1881  I  purchased  a  desert  claim  about  three  miles  south  of 
where  Lusk  is  now  located,  from  George  W.  Newton.  It  was 
‘'proved  up”  bv  Newton  and  George  L.  Wilson  and  used  by  us 
as  a  hay  ranch.  The  purchase  from  Newton  included  the  old  stone 
stage  barn  and  the  buildings  at  the  crossing  of  the  Running  Water, 
which  had  been  used  by  Gilmar  and  Salisbury  for  their  Black 
Hills  stages  when  they  ran  from  Cheyenne  to  Deadwood,  before 
the  shorter  line  from  Sidney,  Nebraska,  was  used  by  them. 

Later,  I  arranged  to  move  my  horse  ranch  to  the  site  of  the. 
present  town  of  Lusk. 

The  nearest  post  office  for  Node  Ranch,  the  hay  ranch  and 
my  horse  ranch  was  Rawhide  Buttes,  and  we  used  to  send  there 
for  mail.  In  1882  Mr.  Luke  Voorhees,  who  was  then  a  partner 
in  the  Gilmer  and  Salisbury  Star  Route  business,  suggested  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  post  office  at  the  ranch,  the  establishment  of  which 
would  insure  the  mail  being  delivered  to  us  instead  of  our  riding 
twenty  miles  and  back  for  it.  He  prepared  the  necessary  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  it  was  duly  signed  and 
completed  except  for  the  name  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Voorhees  asked  me  to  name  the  post  office,  but  I  was  busy 
and  told  him  to  do  whatevei  he  thought  would,  without  doubt, 
establish  a  post  office  for  us.  Later  he  told  me  that  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  it  be  called  “Lusk”  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  was  so 
established. 

When  the  Wyoming  Central  Railroad  projected  its  line  from 
Chadron,  Nebraska,  to  Fort  Fetterman,  where  Douglas  is  now 
located,  Lusk  was  the  onlv  post  office  in  Wyoming  on  the  entire 
line  and  was  named  as  the  place  of  business  of  the  company  in  its 
incorporation  papers,  as  our  laws  then  required  all  railroads  in 
Wyoming  to  be  built  by  Wyoming  corporations. 
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I  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road  and  remained  on  the 
Board  until  the  Northwestern  purchased  the  line. 

I  located  the  town  of  Douglas  in  1886  with  land  scrip  and 
located  550  acres  for  myself  on  two  sides  of  the  townsite  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  at  that  time  but  one  ranch  between  Fort 
Fetterman  and  mine,  Fisher's  on  Shawnee.  In  January,  1887, 
I  lay  out  all  night  in  a  gulch  on  the  present  townsite  of  Douglas 
because  I  was  too  late  to  get  anywhere  that  night,  after  leaving 
Fetterman  in  the  morning  and  spending  so  much  time  looking 
over  this  location.  In  August  of  that  year  the  townsite  company 
sold  over  $100,000  worth  of  lots  in  three  days  at  Douglas,  the 
railway  having  reached  there.  The  railroad  could  go  no  farther 
at  that  time  because  the  War  Department  was  in  charge  of  the 
Fetterman  Reservation  and  that  Department  had  not  then  au¬ 
thorized  a  right-of-way  across  the  Reservation.  They  did  this 
later,  but  meantime  the  company  decided  to  grade  the  line  farther 
west  and  did  grade  it  to  near  Casper  that  year,  1887,  but  did  not 
lay  the  rails  until  two  years  later. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  three  bridges  across  the  North 
Platte  River,  all  the  way  from  Fort  Steele  on  the  Union  Pacific 
to  North  Platte,  one  at  Fort  Fetterman,  one  at  Fort  Laramie,  and 
one  at  Camp  Clarke,  Nebraska.  There  had  been  a  bridge,  used 
by  the  early  emigrants,  near  where  Casper  is  now  located,  but 
nothing  remained  in  the  early  eighties  but  piles  of  rock  where 
abutments  and  piers  had  been. 

When  I  located  on  the  Running  W  ater,  Luke  Voorhees  had  a 
stage  station  a  few  miles  east  of  me,  which  later  became  his  L  Z 
ranch,  and  Van  Tassell  had  a  log  cabin  right  at  the  Nebraska  line 
in  a  meadow,  or  Vega,  where  he  cut  hay  for  his  Jay  Em  Ranch 
on  Rawhide.  This  later  became  his  beautiful  Running  Wrater 
Ranch,  where  the  town  of  Van  Tassell  is  located  today. 


I  should  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  you,  as  definitely  as  you 
can  write,  of  your  powers,  funds,  etc. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  S.  Lusk, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


October  30,  1920. 
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Bear  Lodge  Rock 


Princeton,  New  Jersey,  May  io,  1920. 

To  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wyoming: 

I  have  just  run  across  some  notes  I  made  among  the  Kiowa, 
or  Comanche,  Indians  of  Oklahoma  many  years  ago  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  Wyoming.  In  relating  the  myths  and 
traditions  of  his  people  “I  see-o-Plenty  camp  fireplaces”  told  me 
one  which  undoubtedly  relates  to  the  Bear  Lodge  Rock  near  Sun- 
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dance,  Wyoming,  which  I  enclose  herewith.  The  Kiowa  and  the 
Kiowa- Apache  certainly  occupied  the  Black  Hills  country  before 
the  Cheyenne  or  Dakota.  In  a  letter  from  Illinois,  1682,  LaSalle 
tells  of  their  being  south  of  the  Pawnee — they  made  peace  with 
the  Cheyenne,  or  Arapahoe  in  1840 — so  it  must  be  a  long  while 
since  the  Kiowa  lived  in  the  Black  Hills.  Mallory,  on  the  strength 
of  Lone  Dog’s  winter  circuit,  states  the  Dakota  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  Black  Hills  until  the  time  of  our  revolution — 1776 — 
but  they  saw  the  Black  Hills  long  before  that,  for  we  read  in 
Margry  that  LaVerendrye  met  “Geris  de  la  Fldche  Collet  o-Sioux 
des  Prairies”  within  sight  of  the  Black  Hills  in  1743. 

The  Kiowa  say  they  never  knew  the  Dakota  until  they  came 
down  to  the  Arkansas  in  quite  modern  times,  so  the  myth  of  the 
seven  star  girls  enclosed  herewith  has  quite  a  respectable  antiquity. 

I  used  to  hunt  in  the  Bear  Lodge  or  Upper  Belle  Fourche  and 
have  killed  deer  and  antelope  about  that  rock.  I  felt  outraged 
that  Colonel  Dodge  should  so  violate  precedent  or  explorers'  ethics 
as  to  change  the  name  in  1876  to  “Devil’s  Tower”,  a  name  without 
taste,  meaning,  or  historical  precedent — which  received  its  vogue 
because  there  were  no  white  people  in  the  country  when  Warren 
and  Raynolds  made  their  reports  but  were  coming  in  when  Dodge 
wrote  his  work,  which  was  much  sought  after  by  the  newcomers. 
I  had  the  name  “Bear  Lodge”  put  back  on  the  maps  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Dakota  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul  in  those  days 
and  I  am  writing  now  to  ask  you  to  inform  the  people  of  Wyoming 
of  the  beautiful  Kiowa  legend  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rocks  in  America  and  in  the  hope  that  good  taste  and  historical 
precedent  will  appeal  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  to  give  its  most 
remarkable  rock  its  own  aboriginal  name.  H.  L.  Scott, 

Major  General  Rd. 

BEAR  LODGE  ROCK  LEGEND 

Told  by  IsEE-o,  a  Kiowa  Soldier  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  Territory, 

in  1897. 

(Vol.  I,  p.  99,  of  General  Scott’s  Notes) 

THE  SEVEN  STAR  GIRLS— TSO-AA=Tree  Rock 
Origin  of  the  Bear  Lodge 

Before  the  Kiowa  came  south  they  were  camped  on  a  stream 
in  the  far  North  where  there  were  a  great  many  bears — many  of 
them.  One  day  seven  little  girls  were  playing  at  a  distance  from 
the  village  and  were  chased  by  some  bears.  The  girls  ran  toward 
the  village  and  the  bears  were  just  about  to  catch  them,  when  they 
jumped  up  on  a  low  rock — about  3  ft.  high — one  of  them  prayed 
to  the  rock,  “Rock,  take  pity  on  us — Rock  save  us” — and  it  heard 
them — it  began  to  elongate  itself  upward,  pushing  the  children 
higher  and  higher.  When  the  bears  jumped  at  them  they  scratched 
the  rock,  broke  their  claws  and  fell  down  on  the  ground — the  rock 
rose  higher  and  higher,  the  bears  still  jumping  at  them,  until  the 
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children  were  pushed  up  into  the  sky,  where  they  now  are,  seven 
little  stars  in  a  group  (the  Pleiades).  In  winter  when  they  are 
just  overhead  it  is  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  marks  of  the  bears’  claws  are  there  yet — just  like  the  side 
of  the  “Medicine  Bluff  (Townsite,  Ok.,  of  basaltic  columns).  No 
Kiowa  alive  now  has  ever  seen  that  rock,  but  the  old  men  have 
told  about  it — it  is  very  far  in  the  North  where  the  Kiowa  used  to 
live — it  is  a  single  rock  with  scratched  sides  (rising  up  straight  to 
a  great  height).  There  is  no  other  like  it  in  the  whole  country — 
there  are  no  trees  on  it  only  grass  on  top.  The  Kiowa  call  this 
rock  “Tso-aa”  a  “Tree  Rock’’,  possibly  because  it  grew  up  tall 
like  a  tree.  When  they  came  to  look  they  found  bear  claws  all 
around  the  base  turned  to  stone.’’ 

The  Cheyenne  Indians  have  a  similar  legend  about  the  Bear 
Lodge  near  Sundance,  Wyoming,  northwest  of  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  to  which  this  Kiowa  legend  must  refer;  no  other  rock  in 
the  whole  country  answers  the  description.  The  Dakota  call  it 
“Mato-ti”  or  “Grizzly  Bear's  Lodge",  and  say  there  used  to  be  an 
unusual  number  of  bears  in  that  country.  Capt.  W.  F.  Raynolds, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  his  report  of  exploration  of  1859-60  men¬ 
tions  it  as  follows :  “Far  in  the  distance  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cheyenne  the  eye  noted  the  singular  peak  of  Bear  Lodge  rising 
like  an  enormous  tower."  Capt.  G.  K.  Warren,  Corps  Engs., 
afterward  General  Warren,  of  Five  Forks,  Ya.,  first  recorded  its 
name  on  the  map  of  his  exploration  of  1855,  from  which,  with 
that  of  Raynolds,  the  basic  map  of  this  section  is  made  up.  It 
remained  for  Col.  R.  I.  Dodge,  nth  Infty.,  to  change  the  name, 
without  warrant,  to  the  “Devil’s  Tower",  a  name  without  mean¬ 
ing  or  historical  precedent  and  given  in  violation  of  explorers’ 
ethics  as  well  as  historical  precedent.  *  *  * 

The  Bear  Lodge  is  a  laccolith  of  columnar  phonolite  (Wm.  B. 
Scott,  Elements  of  Geology),  and  is  a  most  remarkable  rock — the 
junctions  of  the  pentagonal  columns  easily  suggest  the  grooves 
scratched  by  the  bear  claws. 

The  Belle  Fourche  River  runs  at  its  base,  which  is  called  the 
“Bear  Lodge"  river  by  the  Dakota  to  its  junction  with  the  “Mini- 
sha-sha”  or  “Red  Water”,  considered  the  main  stream,  and  carries 
the  name  “Red  Water"  to  its  junction  with  the  Cheyenne.  We 
have  taken  the  name  Belle  Fourche  from  some  French  trapper. 
The  upper  Belle  Fourche  should  be  called  the  “Bear  Lodge”  to 
the  mouth  of  the  “Red  Water”.  The  Bear  Lodge  Rock  can  be 
seen  from  a  distance  only  up  and  down  the  trough  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  valley  because  it  is  masked  in  the  other  two  directions  by 
the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains  and  the  Little  Missouri  Buttes,  all 
higher.  I  have  seen  it  ninety  miles  away,  looking  up  the  trough 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  valley  from  the  Shortpine  Hills  down  the 
Little  Missouri  River  below  Saneville.  H.  L.  Scott, 

Major  General,  U .  S.  A.  Rd. 


WYOMING  AS  A  LITERARY  FIELD 


The  earth  rolls  in  waves  like  a  mighty  sea  to  the  distant 
horizon  line.  From  a  wonderful  blue  sky  the  sunshine  pours 
down  a  golden  stream  ;  the  air  is  like  wine,  pure  and  strong. 
Wyoming.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  State  has  offered  a  wide 
field  for  literary  efforts?  The  fascination  of  our  vast  expanses, 
the  exhilaration  of  our  clear  atmosphere,  the  sagebrush,  our  hills 
and  plains — all  seem  to  appeal  to  writers,  and  many  are  the  tales 
written  thereon.  Many  of  these  stories  deal  with  life  in  the  early 
days  of  our  State.  For  instance,  the  “U.  P.  Trail",  by  Zane  Grey, 
telling  of  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1867  and 
the  hardships  encountered  and  the  great  loss  of  life  on  account 
of  Indian  raids. 

Carrie  Adell  Strahorn  writes  very  entertainingly  of  early  life  in 
Wyoming  in  her  book,  “Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  by  Stage."  Her 
notes  and  comments  on  Cheyenne  forty  years  ago  are  interesting. 
She  says  of  it,  “Of  all  forlorn,  homesick  looking  towns,  Cheyenne 
never  had  an  equal."  She  came  here  a  bride,  and,  as  Hon.  E.  A. 
Slack  and  his  wife  had  been  East  for  her  wedding,  the  fact  of 
their  living  here  gave  her  a  little  home  feeling  for  the  town. 
Everything  was  exceedingly  high,  laundry  charges  being  $2.50 
per  dozen  pieces.  In  another  place  she  says,  “without  a  spear  of 
grass,  without  a  tree  within  scope  of  the  eye,  without  water, 
except  as  it  was  pumped  for  household  purposes,  with  a  soil  hard 
and  barren,  and  with  never-ceasing  wind — that  was  the  raw 
Cheyenne  in  the  late  70's — in  marked  contrast  to  its  parks,  shady 
streets  and  well  kept  lawns  of  today."  She  also  describes  old 
Fort  Russell,  mentions  Judge  Carey,  Senator  Warren,  Luke  Voor- 
hees,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  Esther  Morris,  the  first  woman  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  the  pioneer  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming. 

Many  of  Emerson  Houglrs  stories  have  been  located  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  I11  1895  he  explored  the  Yellowstone  Park  on  skis  and  the 
Act  of  Congress  protecting  the  Park  buffalo  resulted  from  this 
trip.  In  his  book,  “The  Way  of  a  Man",  the  author  tells  of  Indian 
massacres  in  the  early  days  of  the  West,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  main  interest  of  the  story,  however,  centers 
about  the  country  around  the  city  of  Laramie.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  lost  on  the  Laramie  Plains  for  three  months.  They 
had  gone  hunting  and  lost  their  bearings.  They  suffered  terrible 
hardships  until  they  finally  became  used  to  the  nomadic  life  and 
when  rescued  were  almost  loath  to  go  back  to  civilization.  As  we 
were  motoring  over  the  Laramie  Plains  this  summer,  this  book 
was  often  in  my  mind  and  Hough’s  description  of  the  Plains, 
“How  big,  how  endless  they  are,"  and  I  wondered  if  it  were  pos- 
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sible  to  survive  such  an  experience.  In  his  book,  “The  Man  Next 
Door,’1  he  has  again  drawn  on  our  State  for  part  of  his  material, 
as  his  heroine  is  a  girl  from  Wyoming. 

William  McLeod  Raine  is  another  writer  who  has  borrowed 
from  Wyoming  for  the  plot  of  his  story  and  his  book,  “Wyoming,” 
is  certainly  full  of  local  color.  It  is  a  story  of  the  feud  between 
the  cattlemen  and  sheep  men. 

“Reminiscences  of  a  Ranchman”  is  not  only  a  story  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  but  it  is  written  by  a  writer  whom  we  claim,  as  he  made 
this  State  his  home  for  several  years — Edgar  Beecher  Bronson. 
The  writer  tells  of  his  trials  as  a  tenderfoot  ranchman.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  Cheyenne  on  a  beautiful  June  day  and  stepped  from  the 
Overland  Express  into  “an  atmosphere  that  set  his  blood  tingling 
like  a  glass  of  champagne”.  He  was  met  at  the  station  by  our  old- 
time  citizen,  N.  R.  Davis  ;  went  to  Menea’s  and  John  Harrington's 
for  his  outfit,  and  then  drove  out  with  Mr.  Davis  to  the  “Lazy  D. 
Ranch”,  where  he  worked  for  several  months.  In  this  book  he 
also  mentions  Judge  Carey  and  Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist.  The  book 
is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  collection  of  reminiscences,  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  tenderfoot  made  good. 

Willis  George  Emerson  is  another  writer  to  whom  Wyoming 
lays  claim,  as  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  at  Encampment, 
Wyoming,  and  that  town  is  the  scene  of  his  book,  “The  Treasure 
of  Hidden  Valley.” 

Captain  Charles  King  wrote  upon  frontier  military  life  and 
some  of  his  stories  are  located  at  Fort  Russell. 

Through  the  fame  of  his  “The  Virginian”,  Owen  Wister  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Wyoming  and 
has  drawn  upon  our  State  not  only  for  the  scenes  of  his  stories,  but 
for  many  of  the  characters  as  well.  Our  late  Dr.  Barber  gave  him 
most  of  his  information  and,  as  many  of  you  know,  was  the  model 
for  “Governor  Barker”,  who  figures  in  “The  Virginian”.  His 
books,  “Members  of  the  Family”  and  “Lin  McLean”  are  also 
located  in  Wyoming  and  are  typical  pictures  of  western  life. 

Elinor  Pruitt  Stewart,  who  wrote  “Letters  of  a  Woman  Home¬ 
steader",  is  a  young  woman  who  lost  her  husband  in  a  railroad 
accident  and  went  to  Denver  to  seek  support  for  herself  and  little 
daughter.  She  worked  by  the  day  as  housekeeper  and  laundress. 
Later,  seeking  to  better  herself,  she  accepted  employment  as 
housekeeper  for  a  well-to-do  Scotch  cattleman  who  had  taken  up 
land  in  Wyoming,  and  whom,  by  the  way,  she  afterwards  married. 
The  Letters,  written  through  several  years  to  a  former  employer 
in  Denver,  tell  the  story  of  her  new  life  in  the  new  country.  They 
are  genuine  and  published  as  written,  except  for  occasional  altera¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  names. 

“The  Branding  Iron'’,  by  Katherine  Newton  Burt,  is  quite  a 
new  book,  the  principal  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  a  canyon  in 
Wyoming. 
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Ellsworth  L.  Kolb  has  written  “Through  the  Grand  Canyon 
from  Wyoming  to  Mexico”.  It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  trip  down  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  in  row  boats, 
which  he  and  his  brother  took  in  iqi  i.  The  start  is  made  at  Green 
River  City,  Wyoming,  and  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
that  town  and  the  principal  sights  of  Southern  Wyoming. 

“The  Prairie  Schooner”,  by  William  Francis  Hooker  is  a  new 
book  and  is  a  splendid  collection  of  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in 
Wyoming.  The  author  is  a  survivor  of  the  period  when  the  Wild 
West  was  indeed  wild.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  had  gone  West  and 
grew  up  with  the  country.  One  chapter,  “When  Cheyenne  Was 
Young”,  is  especially  interesting. 

Judge  Charles  F.  Winter,  a  Wyoming  writer  of  Wyoming 
stories,  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  song.  “Wyoming." 
His  two  hooks,  “Grandon  of  the  Sierras”  and  “Ben  Warman”,  are 
extensively  read. 

Caroline  Lockhart,  of  Cody,  has  written  a  number  of  hooks 
dealing  with  Wyoming  and  Wyoming  people.  She  is  a  popular 
writer  and  is  the  author  of  “The  Man  from  the  Bitterroots”, 
“The  Full  of  the  Moon”,  “Me,  Smith”,  and  “The  Fighting 
Shepherdess”. 

“Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill”,  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Codv  and  Court¬ 
ney  Ryley  Cooper,  has  recently  been  published. 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  and  especially  the  Universitv  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  may  justly  he  proud  of  a  eroup  of  distinguished  women 
writers:  Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  Dr.  Agnes  Mathilde 
Wergeland  and  Dr.  June  F.  Downey.  We  all  know  Dr.  Hebard 
and  what  she  has  meant  to  the  University  of  W  yoming,  where  she 
was  the  Librarian  for  many  years,  and  now  occupies  the  Chair 
of  Sociology  and  Economics.  She  has  written  “The  History  and 
Government  of  Wyoming”,  “The  Pathbreakers  from  River  to 
Ocean”,  “Saeajawea,  Pilot  for  Lewis  and  Clark”,  and  “The  First 
Woman  Jury”.  She  is  a  large  contributor  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  State  and  in  every  way  a  notable  woman. 

Dr.  Wergeland,  although  horn  in  Norway,  spent  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  her  life  in  the  United  States.  She  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  Lhiiversity  of  Wyoming  from  1902  until 
her  death  in  1914.  She  and  Dr.  Hebard  were  instantly  attracted 
toward  each  other  and  a  beautiful  and  lasting  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them.  They  built  a  little  home  not  far  from  the 
University  which  they  called  “The  Doctors'  Inn”.  This  home 
was  especially  precious  to  Dr.  Wergeland,  as  for  so  many  years, 
some  of  them  almost  unbelievably  hard,  she  had  been  homeless. 
They  lived  here  together  in  perfect  accord  for  nine  years.  Dr. 
Wergeland  was  of  a  very  illustrious  family  and  was  a  very  versa¬ 
tile  woman.  She  not  only  had  the  gift  of  writing  but  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music,  having  been  a  pupil  of  Grieg.  She  was  full 
of  poetical  feeling  and  her  attempts  in  painting  and  drawing 
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showed  great  natural  ability,  although  untaught.  While  teaching 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  she  wrote  “A  Syllabus  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture",  which  work  still  holds  a  worthy  place.  She  also 
wrote  “Slavery  in  Germanic  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages”,  and  a 
book  of  poems  in  the  Norwegian  language,  “America  and  Other 
Poems",  which  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  Besides 
these  productions,  she  wrote  dozens  of  articles  and  book  reviews 
for  various  journals  and  contributed  quite  frequently  to  Scandi¬ 
navian  papers,  both  here  and  in  Norway. 

The  last  of  this  trio  of  noted  women,  Dr.  June  E.  Downey, 
occupies  the  Chair  of  Psychology  at  the  University.  She  has  had 
articles  in  “The  Bookman"  and  “Literary  Digest”  and  is  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  poems,  “Heavenly  Dykes". 

Laramie  has  also  produced  another  writer  of  verses,  Judge 
C.  P.  Arnold.  He  claims  that  poetry  is  everywhere  for  every¬ 
body  to  write.  That  is,  we  all  could  write  it  if  we  were  not  talked 
and  laughed  and  educated  out  of  trying  to  write  it.  It  is  the 
primitive  form  of  expression  and  the  sources  of  poetry  are  every¬ 
where  and  he  says  he  gains  his  inspiration  from  the  common¬ 
places  of  life. 

When  we  think  of  Laramie  we  think  of  Bill  Nye,  Editor  of 
the  Laramie  Boomerang.  His  report  on  the  passage  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Bill  in  Wyoming  is  very  humorous. 

Rock  Springs  produced  a  writer  of  human-nature  poems  in 
the  person  of  one  D.  G.  Thomas,  who  was  of  Welsh  descent  and 
began  a  life  of  poverty  as  a  trap-door  boy  in  a  coal  mine  at  the 
age  of  nine  years.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Mines  at  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming.  Mr.  Thomas  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
coal  mines  and  his  poems  all  relate  his  own  experiences.  His 
book,  “Overland  and  Underground,”  was  written,  as  he  said, 
“between  shifts."  His  poems  were  written  by  a  miner  to  miners 
and  contain  a  great  message  of  human  sympathy.  His  “Down 
I11  a  Coal  Mine"  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  childhood  days  spent 
underground. 

Evanston,  Wyoming,  is  the  home  of  a  writer  of  poems,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arnold  Stone.  She  has  written  “Songs  of  Bethlehem  and 
Other  Poems".  Many  of  her  poems  are  of  a  semi-religious  nature. 
She  also  gains  her  inspiration  from  events  and  surroundings  of 
her  everyday  life.  For  example,  the  inspiration  for  her  little 
poem,  “A  Winter  Morning,”  came  to  her  from  the  view  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  her  home. 

Bishop  Talbot,  who  was  for  eleven  years  a  Missionary  Bishop 
in  the  region  that  is  now  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  has  written  enter¬ 
tainingly  of  his  experiences  in  “My  People  of  the  Plains".  It  is 
a  story  of  the  Bishop’s  life  and  experiences  in  Wyoming  and 
Idaho  during  these  eleven  years  and  opens  with  his  arrival  at 
Cheyenne  in  1887.  He  mentions  the  new  stone  Episcopal  Church 
that  had  just  been  erected  and  the  wise  leadership  of  their  rector, 
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Dr.  Rafter.  He  also  mentions  Sherman  Coolidge,  a  full-blooded 
Arapahoe  Priest,  who  helped  him  in  his  work.  Mr.  Coolidge  was 
the  son  of  a  warrior  who  had  been  slain  in  battle  with  the  Whites. 
His  mother  committed  him  to  the  care  of  an  officer  and  he  was 
later  adopted  into  the  family  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Coolidge.  He 
married  a  Miss  Grace  Wetherbee  of  New  York.  She  had  gone 
to  the  Wind  River  Agency  to  do  missionary  work  and  here  met 
her  future  husband.  She  spent  ten  years  of  her  life  there  with 
the  Indians  and  three  of  her  children  were  born  there.  She 
became  very  warmly  attached  to  her  Indian  friends  and  cham¬ 
pions  their  cause  whenever  opportunity  presents.  Her  book, 
“Tepee  Neighbors,"  is  a  group  of  true  sketches  of  Indian  life. 
When  these  sketches  were  criticised  as  being  too  sad,  she  said 
that,  even  though  they  were  pathetic,  she  could  not  change  them 
because  they  were  true.  In  her  preface  she  says  that  one  of  the 
most  appalling,  even  crushing,  experiences  that  can  come  to  a 
person  is  to  live  for  a  while  in  close  touch  with  the  Indians  on  a 
typical  Reservation,  if  interested  in  the  Indian. 

There  is  a  young  writer  who  lived  in  our  midst  for  a  short 
time,  and,  therefore,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  claim  upon  her.  I 
refer  to  Helen  Cowles  LeCron,  of  whom  Iowa  is  also  justly  proud. 
Many  of  the  little  incidents  in  her  “One  Thousand  Ways  to 
Please  a  Husband"  took  place  while  she  lived  in  Cheyenne.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  book  is  a  Cook  Book.  She  is 
a  writer  of  very  dainty  verse  and  her  “Packing  the  Christmas 
Box"  is  especially  beautiful. 

Our  old-time  citizen,  I.  S.  Bartlett,  has  written  quite  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  Wyoming  in  three  volumes.  In  fact,  Cheyenne 
has  a  number  of  gifted  writers  who,  though  not  well  known  in 
the  literary  world,  have  nevertheless  produced  some  good  things. 

Harriet  Knight  Orr  has  had  several  short  stories  published. 

Miss  Agnes  Wright,  our  State  Librarian,  has  also  written  for 
publication.  She  has  had  articles  in  school  magazines  and  an 
article  in  the  Sunset  Magazine,  in  the  “Interesting  Westerners" 
department.  Her  subject  was  Dr.  Hebard. 

Mr.  Deming  has  written  several  pamphlets,  one  on  “Seeing 
Europe"  and  one  on  “George  Washington",  besides  writing  very 
good  editorials.  He  also  wrote  an  article  several  years  ago  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Roosevelt’s  visit  here  in  1910,  and  of  the  dinner  given 
for  him  at  Senator  Warren’s  ranch.  In  the  Literary  Digest  of 
October  18th  several  excerpts  from  this  article  appeared. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chaplin  writes  well.  He  wrote  an  excellent  paper 
on  “Early  Newspapers  of  Wyoming”,  which  is  now  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collections. 

Professor  Trumbull  has  written  a  book  on  “Oil  Geology  of 
Wyoming”. 

Miss  Eunice  Anderson,  our  State  Historian,  writes  well  and 
has  had  articles  published  in  our  daily  papers  and  State  Educa- 
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tional  Bulletin.  Through  her  work  as  Historian,  she  discovered  a 
collection  of  beautiful  poems  written  by  Robert  Fryer,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  who  lived  at  Douglas,  Wyoming.  His  last  poem,  entitled 
“War”,  written  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  published  in  the 
“Douglas  Enterprise",  and  Miss  Anderson  has  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
records  of  the  State  Historical  Department. 

Among  others  who  write  well  are  Mrs.  Larsh,  Mrs.  Tyson, 
Mrs.  Morton,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs. 
Dodds,  Mrs.  Hart- Vaughan,  Miss  Mildred  McIntosh  and,  I  do 
not  doubt,  many  more. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bond  is  a  writer  of  verse  and  her  “Twilight  in 
Aden  Harbor",  which  appeared  in  the  Women's  Edition  of  the 
Tribune  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  gem. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Putnam’s  poem,  “Presentation  of  the  Service  Flag 
to  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Cheyenne"  is  going  to  be  preserved  in 
the  records  of  the  State  Historical  Department. 

This  brief  survey  of  “Wyoming  as  a  Literary  Field"  illustrates 
conclusively,  I  believe,  that  our  new  State  is  endowed  with  great 
literary  fertility,  as  not  only  is  Wyoming  producing  many  writers 
of  note,  here  in  our  own  State,  but  our  abundance  of  romance, 
natural  scenery,  tradition,  legend,  frontier-day  trials  and  hard¬ 
ships,  and  Indian  warfare  are  attracting  many  authors  from  far 
beyond  our  own  borders. 

Mrs.  Martin  H.  Hartung, 

Cheyenne ,  IV y 0 w in g 


January,  1920. 
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REFRAIN 


Arranged  for  Piano  Solo,  Quartette,  Orchestra  and  Band 
THE-  RICHTER  MUSIC  CO. 

Casper,  Wyoming 
Publishers  and  Sole  Distributors 


(Copyright) 


Interestiug  Facts  Incident  to  the  Writing  of 
the  Song  “Wyoming” 

As  Given  by  the  Author  of  the  Lyric 


In  1902  and  '03  there  were  eight  or  ten  young  men  in  the  then 
thriving  copper  mining  camp,  Grand  Encampment,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Carbon  County,  forty-five  miles  south  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  who  were  wont  to  gather  and  exercise  their  voices 
and  good  fellowship  in  song.  Among  these  was  Earle  R.  Clemens, 
editor  of  the  Encampment  Herald  and  the  possessor  of  a  very 
fine  tenor  voice.  It  was  often  commented  upon  that  there  was  not, 
but  should  be,  a  State  song. 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  while  traveling  on  a  train  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  down  the  Lehigh  Valley,  having  been  away  from  home 
and  family  for  several  weeks  and  feeling  somewhat  lonesome — 
the  Muse  arrived — the  Spirit  moved — and  I  jotted  down  in  my 
vest  pocket  memorandum  book  the  five  verses  and  chorus  of  the 
song  “Wyoming".  On  my  return  home  to  Encampment  I  wrote 
out  the  words  on  the  typewriter,  tucked  them  in  a  pigeon  hole  of 
my  desk  and  promptly  forgot  all  about  them  for  several  months. 
However,  on  a  day  when  Mr.  Clemens  happened  to  call  at  my 
office  I  recalled  the  writing  of  the  verses  and  handed  them  to  him, 
saying,  “I  have  done  my  part,  here  are  the  words,  you  compose 
the  music  and  we  will  have  a  State  song.”  Again  I  forgot  the 
matter  for  several  months,  as  did  also  Mr.  Clemens.  But  one 
day  he  ran  across  the  words  in  his  desk — the  Muse  returned — the 
Spirit  moved — and  he  composed  the  music.  The  first  copy  was 
made  by  hand  with  pen  and  ink  for  a  solo  verse  and  quartet 
chorus,  and  later  a  quartet  arrangement  for  the  entire  song. 

Just  about  this  time,  which  was  prior  to  the  organization  of 
our  State  Fair  Association,  the  State  Industrial  Convention,  the 
predecessor  of  our  State  Fair,  was  held  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Clemens  and  myself  attended  as  delegates.  Hastily  securing 
the  assistance  of  two  Sheridan  gentlemen,  we  practised  the  song 
once  or  twice  and  sang  it  before  the  Convention.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  and  was  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  declared  to  be  the  State  song.  The  newspaper  editors  were 
also  holding  a  meeting  at  Sheridan  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
likewise  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect.  Many  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  song  were  immediately  purchased  throughout  the 
State  and  used  particularly  in  the  schools.  The  song  was  also 
presented  with  marked  success  on  Wyoming  Day  at  both  the 
World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  the  World’s  Fair  at  Port- 
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land,  Oregon,  the  following  year,  and  again  at  the  Panama  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Although  the  song  proved  a  great  success,  it  seemed  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  cultivated  solo  voices  and  quartets  and 
did  not  lend  itself  readily,  because  of  its  rather  extreme  range,  to 
popular  singing,  except  as  to  the  chorus. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1920,  Prof.  George  E.  Knapp, 
Professor  of  Voice  in  the  State  University  at  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
composed  new  music  with  march  time  and  with  a  lesser  range, 
which  immediately  proved  itself  adapted  to  and  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  by  popular  choruses  and  group  or  assembly  sing¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  the  new  music  lent  itself  to  the  march  and 
dance,  secured  for  it  general  acceptance. 

The  edition  with  the  new  march  music  was  brought  out  by  the 
Richter  Music  Company  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  in  attractive  form 
with  the  title  page  in  red,  white  and  blue,  bearing  the  State  Flag 
and  State  Seal,  and  entitled  “Wyoming  March  Song"  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  old  song  “Wyoming".  The  lyric  is  the  same  in 
both  compositions. 

Charles  E.  Winter, 

Casper,  Wyoming. 

November,  1920. 


WYOMING  SLOGAN 


“Stop  roaming;  try  Wyoming — 

Healthy,  Wealthy,  Growing  Wyoming/' 

The  Wyoming  slogan  was  selected  through  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  and  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  announced  in  the  February  20,  1917,  issue  of  that 
paper.  The  three  judges  were  C.  B.  Richardson,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chihuahua  Lumber  Company,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
and  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Portland  Expositions  ;  Hon.  Peter  Kooi,  Kooi,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  President  of  the  Kooi  Coal  Company  and  State  Senator 
from  his  district,  and  Patrick  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyoming,  State 
Senator  and  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  Many  slogans  were  sent  in,  and  in  the  adoption  of  one 
the  committee  chose  two  different  slogans  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Harry  A.  McCraken,  of  Casper,  Court  Reporter  for 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  is  author  of  the  first  line,  “Stop  roam¬ 
ing,  try  Wyoming,”  and  “Healthy,  Wealthy,  Growing  Wyoming”, 
the  last  line,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  George  A.  Stough,  President 
of  the  Stough-Vincent  Insurance  Agency  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  judges  were  not  aware  of  the  authors  of  any  of  the 
slogans  at  the  time  of  making  their  decision  as  to  the  best  slogan 
fitting  the  State,  and  after  considering  the  merits  of  all  finally 
determined  upon  combining  the  two.  The  first  line  is  the  one 
most  frequently  used,  but  the  couplet  was  the  choice  of  the  judges. 

WYOMING  DAY 


Session  Laws  of  Wyoming.  1919, 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  4. 

Commemorating  the  Anniversary  of  Woman’s  Suffrage 

WhkrEas,  On  the  10th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1869,  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  affixed  his  signature  to 
an  act  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Wyoming. 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Fifteenth 
State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  House  concurring: 
That,  In  commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  the  Tenth  day  of  December  of  each  year  be  designated, 
set  aside  and  known  as  “Wyoming  Day”,  to  be  celebrated  and 
observed  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  all  schools  be  requested 
to  observe  that  day  by  appropriate  exercises  commemorative  of 
the  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Wyoming  and  of  the  lives 
and  work  of  its  pioneers. 

Approved  February  14,  1919. 
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THE  STATE  SEAL 


Session  Laws  oe  Wyoming,  1893,  Chapter  3 

An  Act  providing  for  and  adopting  a  great  seal  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming : 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  a  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  which  shall  be  of  the  following  design,  viz:  A  circle  two 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  outer  rim  or  edge  of 
which  shall  be  engraven  the  words,  "Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,”  and  the  design  shall  conform  substantially  to  the 
following  description : 

A  pedestal,  showing  on  the  front  thereof  an  eagle  resting  upon 
a  shield,  said  shield  to  have  engraven  thereon  a  star  and  the 
figures  “44”  being  the  numbet  of  Wyoming  in  the  order  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  statehood.  Standing  upon  the  pedestal  shall  be  a  draped 
figure  of  a  woman,  modelled  after  the  statue  of  the  ‘‘Victory  of 
the  Louvre",  from  whose  wrists  shall  hang  links  of  a  broken  chain, 
and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  staff,  from  the  top  of  which  shall 
float  a  banner  with  the  words  "Equal  Rights"  thereon,  all  sug¬ 
gesting  the  political  position  of  woman  in  this  State.  On  either 
side  of  the  pedestal,  and  standing  at  the  base  thereof,  shall  be 
male  figures  typifying  the  live  stock  and  mining  industries  of 
Wyoming.  Behind  the  pedestal,  and  in  the  background,  shall  be 
two  pillars,  each  supporting  a  lighted  lamp,  signifying  the  light 
of  knowledge.  Around  each  pillar  shall  be  a  scroll  with  the 
following  words  thereon :  On  the  right  of  the  central  figure  the 
words  ‘‘Live  Stock"  and  “Grain",  and  on  the  left  the  words 
“Mines”  and  “Oil".  At  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  and  in  front,  shall 
appear  the  figures  “1869-1890",  the  former  date  signifying  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  the  latter  the  date 
of  its  admission  to  statehood.  A  fac-simile  of  the  above  described 
seal  is  here  represented,  and  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  act. 

Approved  February  8,  1893. 
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THE  STATE  FLAG 


Session  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1917,  Chapter  8. 

An  Act  to  adopt  a  State  Flag, 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

Section  i.  That  a  State  Flag  be,  and  is  hereby  adopted  to  be 
used  on  all  occasions  when  the  State  is  officially  and  publicly 
represented,  with  the  privilege  of  use  by  all  citizens  upon  such 
occasions  as  they  may  deem  fitting  and  appropriate.  The  width 
of  said  flag  shall  be  seven-tenths  of  its  length ;  the  outside  border 
to  be  in  red,  the  width  of  which  shall  be  one-twentieth  of  the 
length  of  the  flag;  next  to  said  border  shall  be  a  stripe  of  white 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  field,  which  shall  be  in  width  one-fortieth 
of  the  length  of  said  flag.  The  remainder  of  said  flag  to  be  a  blue 
field,  in  the  center  of  which  shall  be  a  white  silhouetted  buffalo, 
the  length  of  which  shall  be  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  said 
blue  field;  the  other  measurements  of  said  buffalo  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length.  On  the  ribs  of  said  buffalo  shall  be  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  blue.  Said  seal  shall  be  in 
diameter  one-fifth  the  length  of  said  flag.  Attached  to  the  flag 
shall  be  a  cord  of  gold  with  gold  tassels.  The  colors  to  be  used 
in  said  flag,  as  red,  white  and  blue,  shall  be  the  same  colors  used 
in  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

SEC.  2.  All  penalties  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  for 
the  misuse  of  the  national  flag  shall  be  applicable  to  the  State  flag. 
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Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  January  31,  1917. 

Our  State  Flag,  adopted  by  the  Fourteenth  State  Legislature, 
was  designed  by  Miss  Verna  Keays  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  and  was 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  design  of  the  thirty-seven  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  FLAG 

By  Verna  Keays 

The  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  the  heart  of  the 
flag. 

The  seal  on  the  bison  represents  the  truly  western  custom  of 
branding.  The  bison  was  once  “monarch  of  the  plains”. 

The  red  border  represents  the  Red  Men,  who  knew  and  loved 
our  country  long  before  any  of  us  were  here;  also,  the  blood  of 
the  pioneers  who  gave  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  soil. 

White  is  an  emblem  of  purity  and  uprightness  over  Wyoming. 

Blue,  which  is  found  in  the  bluest  of  blue  Wyoming  skies  and 
the  distant  mountains,  has  through  the  ages  been  significant  of 
fidelity,  justice  and  virility. 

And  finally,  the  red,  the  white  and  the  blue  of  the  flag  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  are  the  colors  of  the  greatest  flag  in  all  the 
world,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Address  Given  Upon  Presentation  of  the  State  Flag  at  Joint  Session  of 
the  Wyoming  Legislature,  February,  1919 

Your  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  President 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House,  Members  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  State  Legislature  of  Wyoming,  it  has  been  indeed  an  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  of  Wyoming  that  I  he  permitted  to  address  you 
for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon. 

I  represent  an  organization  in  the  United  States  having  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  women  who  are 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  and  won  democracy  for  us. 
In  this  organization  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  preserve  the 
records  of  deeds  performed  by  those  through  whose  ancestry  we 
became  members  of  this  organization.  With  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Great  War  in  1914  the  Daughters  of  Wyoming  and  elsewhere 
assumed  a  new  work,  that  of  helping  to  make  history  rather  than 
to  record  history.  During  the  years  that  we  have  had  war,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Wyoming,  represented 
by  four  Chapters,  in  Laramie,  Cheyenne,  Sheridan  and  Casper, 
have  devoted  their  entire  time,  energies  and  money  to  material 
things  in  helping  to  serve  the  war.  The  Daughters  with  the  help 
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of  other  skilled  women  have  furnished  to  the  five  hundred  men 
on  the  Battleship  ‘'Wyoming'1  all  their  knitted  material  in  the  way 
of  sweaters,  helmets,  socks,  wristlets  and  scarfs.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  Daughters  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  two  large 
ambulances  which  have  been  sent  to  France.  They  have  also  been 
busy  and  active  leaders  in  all  Red  Cross  work. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Legislature  and  other 
Legislatures  for  the  generous  response  which  they  have  made  to 
our  requests  in  adopting  a  State  Flower,  the  Indian  Paint  Brush, 
for  setting  aside  a  day  for  Wyoming  Day,  the  10th  of  December, 
which  is  the  day  in  1869  when  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  was 
signed  by  Governor  Campbell  of  our  then  Territory.  We  wish  to 
thank  you  today  particularly  for  adopting  a  State  Flag,  a  State 
Flag  of  red,  white  and  blue  with  a  silhouetted  buffalo  in  the  center 
and  the  seal  of  the  State  branded  upon  his  ribs.  The  prime  reason 
we  asked  to  have  the  State  Flag  adopted  at  the  time  we  did,  in 
January,  1917,  was  because  at  that  time  there  was  immediate 
danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  war  actively  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  State  Flag  would  be  a  proper  emblem  for  our 
soldier  boys  to  take  with  them  to  camp  or  battlefield ;  hence,  we 
are  grateful  to  you  for  your  graciousness  in  accepting  the  design 
which  has  now  become  our  State  Flag,  the  design  by  Miss  Verna 
Keays,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  won  in  competition  with  thirty-six 
other  designs.  That  this  Flag  has  been  appreciated  as  repre¬ 
senting  Wyoming  with  her  freedom,  her  pure  air,  her  fearlessness 
and  sacrifice,  might  be  cited  the  instance  of  one  of  our  Wyoming 
boys,  a  flier  in  France,  who  has  taken  the  buffalo  as  the  insignia 
of  his  flying  squad,  the  design  following  the  one  used  in  our  State 
Flag.  On  the  sides  of  his  machine  flying  in  the  air  over  the 
battle  line  in  France  was  this  “first  Governor"  of  Wyoming,  as 
the  buffalo  has  been  called.  That  other  boys  think  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  in  that  far  distant  land  of  France  can  also  be  instanced  by 
one  boy  calling  his  machine  “Shy  Anne".  In  speaking  of  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us  in  the  trenches,  may  I  ask  you  honorable 
gentlemen,  our  lawmakers,  that  you  will  in  some  way  make  pro¬ 
vision  at  this  Legislature  to  give  them,  upon  their  return,  work, 
hard  work,  plenty  of  work,  with  ample  compensation.  They 
went  away  boys,  they  are  returning  as  men,  they  return  as  out- 
of-door  men  and  want  active,  constructive  work.  They  are  ask¬ 
ing  us  not  to  make  heroes  of  them,  they  are  asking  what  is  their 
due,  that  they  have  plenty  of  work.  If  those  who  represent  us  in 
France  had  not  fought  so  valiantly  and  successfully,  you,  who  are 
here  assembled  today,  would  not  be  making  the  laws  which  will 
govern  the  citizens  of  Wyoming,  but  the  laws  of  Wyoming  would 
have  been  made  in  Berlin  by  the  now  uncrowned  emperor  of 
Germany. 

In  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
Wyoming,  I  present  to  you,  Governor  Robert  Davis  Carey,  the 
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emblem  of  our  State  and  ask  you  in  the  name  of  our  organization 
to  accept  it  for  the  State  of  Wyoming  with  our  appreciation  for 
what  the  State,  through  its  Legislatures,  has  done  for  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a 
recognition  of  the  spirit  of  the  fighters  of  the  State  who  are  proud 
of  you  and  have  faith  in  you  as  our  Chief  Executive. 

Grace  Raymond  Hebard, 
University  of  Wyoming. 

Banker,  Stockman,  Law  Maker,  Raised  First  Garrison  Flag 
Son  Introduced  State  Flag  Bill 

One  of  Wyoming's  pioneer  boys,  who  played  his  part  in  the 
stirring  Indian  troubles  in  1866,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  making 
the  pole  and  raising  the  first  garrison  flag  to  be  unfurled  between 
the  Platte  and  Montana,  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  October  31,  1866, 
is  William  Daley,  President  of  the  Rawlins  National  Bank,  prom¬ 
inent  stockman  of  Carbon  County,  and  member  of  the  early  terri¬ 
torial  legislatures.  This  flag  was  later  presented  to  Mr.  Daley  by 
Col.  Carrington,  commander  of  the  fort,  and  is  yet  in  Mr.  Daley’s 
possession,  a  cherished  relic. 

During  the  session  of  the  Fourteenth  State  Legislature,  Sena¬ 
tor  W.  W.  Daley,  of  Rawlins,  a  native  son  of  Wyoming  and 
son  of  William  Daley,  introduced  the  State  Flag  Bill  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  patriotic  address.  The  flag  was  adopted.  The 
State  Historical  Department  opened  March  1,  1919,  and  on  March 
3th  received  as  a  gift  from  the  designer  of  the  flag,  Miss  Verna 
Keays,  of  Buffalo,  the  framed  original  sketch,  which  carries 
accession  number  One. 
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Wyoming  State  Flower 


THE  STATE  FLOWER 


Session  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1917,  Chapter  9 
An  Act  to  adopt  a  State  Flower. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  vf  Wyoming: 

Section  i.  The  castillija  linariae folia,  commonly  called  “the 
Indian  paint  brush”,  is  hereby  made  and  declared  to  be  the  State 
Flower  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  January  31,  1917. 


The  Indian  Paint  Brush 

A  strange  little  flower 

With  a  sun-kissed  nose, 
Without  any  perfume, 

Yet  yed  as  a  rose. 

Did  some  Indian  maiden 
Plant  you  here 
In  the  footprint  left 

By  the  hoof  of  a  deer, 

Or  are  you  the  symbol 
Of  blood  that  was  shed 
In  the  feud  of  the  white  man 
And  the  red  ? 

— A.  U.  Hudson. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Wyoming  State  Historical  Department, 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  November  20,  1922. 

To  His  Excellency,  Robert  Davis  Carey,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  my  report, 
as  State  Historian,  for  the  period  October  1,  1920,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1922. 

This  volume  also  embraces  valuable  contributions  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  Wyoming. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EUNICE  G.  ANDERSON, 

State  Historian. 
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HISTORICAL  LAWS 
of  the 

STATE  OF  WYOMING 


Chapter  96 
Session  Laws  1921 


STATE  HISTORICAL  BOARD 

AN  ACT  providing  for  and  creating  a  State  Historical 
Board,  a  State  Historian,  an  Advisory  Board,  and  a 
State  Historical  Society  and  defining  the  duties,  sal¬ 
aries  and  objects  of  each;  providing  for  the  collection 
and  care  of  property,  books  and  other  material  of  his¬ 
torical  value  to  the  State,  and  repealing  Sections  432, 
433,  434,  435,  436,  437  and  438  inclusive,  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Compiled  Statutes,  1920,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

State  Historical  Board 

Section  1.  The  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  State  Librarian  shall  constitute  the  State  Historical 
Board. 

Duties  of  Board 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Historical  Board  shall  appoint  a 
State  Historian  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  State  Historical  Board  shall,  within  10  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  State  Historian 
who  shall  serve  until  December  31,  1922,  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  duties  of  the 
State  Historian  shall  be  as  herein  defined,  acting  under  and 
by  direction  of  said  State  Historical  Board. 

Meetings  of  Board  Officers — Quorum 

Sec*  3.  The  Board  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  on 
the  second  Monday  in  September  of  each  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  shall  be  President  of  the  Board  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  such  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  as  the  emergency  may  demand  or  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary.  Any  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  or  all  business  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting. 
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State  Historian  Shall  Be  Secretary  of  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Historian  shall  be  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Board. 

Office  of  State  Historian — Salary — Removal. 

Sec.  5.  The  office  of  State  Historian  is  hereby  created 
and  the  incumbent  thereof  shall  receive  a  salary  of  Twenty- 
four  Hundred  Dollars  ($2,400.00)  per  annum,  payable  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other  State  Officers. 
The  State  Historian  shall  devote  his  or  her  entire  time  to 
the  duties  of  this  office  and  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by 
the  State  Historical  Board  upon  written  charges  duly  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  the  State  Historian  shall  be  heard  in  his  or  her 
own  defense. 

Duties  of  Historian. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Historian: 

(a)  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts,  documents,  manu¬ 
scripts,  other  papers  and  any  obtainable  material  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  history  of  the  State. 

(b)  To  procure  from  pioneers  narratives  of  any  ex¬ 
ploits,  perils  and  adventures. 

(c)  To  collect  and  compile  data  of  the  events  which 
mark  the  progress  of  Wyoming  from  its  earliest  day  to  the 
present  time,  including  the  records  of  all  of  the  Wyoming 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the  World  War  and  the 
history  of  all  war  activities  in  the  State. 

(d)  To  procure  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the 
history,  progress  and  decay  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  other 
early  inhabitants  within  the  State. 

(e)  To  collect  by  solicitation  or  purchase  fossils,  speci¬ 
mens  of  ores  and  minerals,  objects  of  curiosity  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  State  and  all  such  books,  maps, 
writings,  charts  and  other  material  as  will  tend  to  facilitate 
historical,  scientific  and  antiquarian  research. 

(f)  To  file  and  carefully  preserve  in  his  office  in  the 
Capitol  at  Cheyenne,  all  of  the  historical  data  collected  or 
obtained  by  him,  so  arranged  and  classified  as  to  be  not 
only  available  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and  publishing 
a  History  of  Wyoming,  but  also  that  it  may  be  readily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  such  historical 
or  biographical  information  as  may  be  reasonably  requested 
by  the  public.  He  shall  also  bind,  catalogue  and  carefully 
preserve  all  unbound  books,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and 
especially  newspaper  files  containing  legal  notices  which 
may  be  donated  to  the  State  Historical  Board. 
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(g)  To  prepare  for  publication  a  biennial  report  of 
the  collections  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public. 

(h)  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  the  requirements 
of  the  work  may  dictate,  and  to  take  such  steps,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provision  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  required 
to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purpose  and  objects  herein  set  forth. 

State  Historical  Society — Dues — Separate  Fund. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Historian  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Historical  Board,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said 
Board  shall  deem  proper,  draw  up  and  prepare  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  State  Historical  Society,  which  Constitution  shall 
be  approved  by  the  State  Historical  Board.  Said  Consti¬ 
tution  shall  provide  for  the  officers,  the  terms  and  kinds 
of  memberships,  the  dues  and  meetings  of  the  Society  and 
for  such  other  matters  as  the  State  Historical  Board  may 
deem  proper. 

The  moneys  received  from  membership  dues  in  the 
State  Historical  Society  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  shall  be  kept  apart  and  in  a  separate  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  State  Historical  Fund.  Said  fund  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  furthering  and  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  only  upon  proper  voucher  approved  by  the  State 
Historian. 


Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Historian  may,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Historical  Board,  appoint  an  Advisory 
Board,  which  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  one 
member  from  each  of  the  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  The  members  shall  serve  without  salary  and  shall 
advise  and  aid  the  State  Historian  in  every  manner  possible 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  Act. 

Custody  of  Property — Quarters. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Librarian  shall  provide  space  for 
the  newspaper  files  and  vault  room  for  other  historical 
collections  belonging  to  the  State  Historical  Board,  in  the 
Basement  of  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol  Building,  until 
such  time  as  a  permanent  Historical  Building  is  provided 
for  same,  at  which  time  said  possessions  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  Historian. 
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Gifts — Donations. 

Sec.  10.  The  State  Historian  shall  keep  an  accurate 
and  complete  record  of  all  gifts  or  donations  of  moneys 
received  from  any  source  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  this  Act.  Said  record  of  said  donations  and  gifts  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  biennial  report  of  said  State  Historian 
as  now  provided  by  law. 

Repeal. 

Sec.  11.  Sections  432,  433,  434,  435,  436,  437  and  438 
of  the  Wyoming  Compiled  Statutes,  1920,  and  all  other  acts 
or  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  21st,  1921. 


CHAPTER  152 
SESSION  LAWS  1921. 


General  Appropriation  Act 
For  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1923 


Section  26.  Salary,  Historian,  Four  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  Dollars.  Contingent  expenses,  Fifteen  Thousand 
Dollars. 

Approved  February  23,  1921. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

September  30,  1922 

September  30,  1920,  to  March  31,  1921 


Balance  on  hand - 

Salaries  and  Wages - $  498.39 

Drayage,  Freight,  Express -  3.82 

Office  Supplies  _  15.00 

Postage  _  20.97 

Printing,  Cuts,  Kodak  Supplies -  456.76 

Telephone  and  Telegraph _  41.62 

Traveling  Expenses  _  4.20 


April  1,  1921,  to  September  30,  1922 


Appropriation _ 

Operation  and  Maintenance: 

Salaries  and  Wages _ $4,424.80 

Stationery  and  Supplies _  350.91 

Drayage,  Freight,  Express _  156.14 

Postage _  151.53 

Printing,  Cuts,  Kodak  Supplies _  698.01 

Telephone  and  Telegraph _  147.20 

Traveling  Expenses _  480.95 

Purchase  Historical  Collections _  543.45 

Insurance,  General  and  Lusk  Collection  224.00 

Dues  and  Subscriptions _  18.00 

Equipment: 

Furniture,  Fixtures,  Museum  Cases _  3,686.83 


$  1,040.76 

1,040.76 

$1,040.76 

$15,000.)*) 


Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1922 _ $4,118.18  $15,000.00 
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SUMMARY 

Total  appropriation,  1921-23  (Historian’s  Salary  $4,800; 


contingent  expenses  $15,000) _ $19,800.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures  1921-23 _  19,800.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures  1923-25 _  37,674.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures  1921-23 _  19,800.00 

Net  increase  1923-25  over  1921-23 _ $17,874.00 


THE  SURVEY 
General. 

Inasmuch  as  the  last  State  Legislature  appropriated 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  which  had  been  shown  and 
recommended  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  State  Historical  Department  efficiently  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  biennium,  there  are  many  accumulations  awaiting  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Department  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Wyoming  has  rare  opportunities  for  marked  progress 
in  the  preservation  of  her  history,  but  unless  a  substantial 
financial  support  can  be  provided,  many  invaluable  library 
and  museum  collections  will  be  lost,  and  but  little  can  be 
accomplished  toward  the  publication  of  the  data  already 
collected.  Therefore,  while  we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  need 
for  strictest  economy,  we  cannot  conscientiously  do  other¬ 
wise  than  recommend  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  Budget 
for  the  next  biennial  period.  The  amounts  asked,  however, 
are  far  less  than  are  actually  needed  to  develop  the  work 
creditably. 

A-l  State  Historian’s  Salary. 

During  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  state  has  been  organized, 
developed  and  placed  on  a  workable  basis.  Collections  have 
been  acquired  which,  if  sold,  would  net  the  State  more  than 
double  the  total  appropriations  made  for  the  work  since  its 
inception,  and  the  Department  is  functioning  in  Wyoming  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  Historical  Societies  of  older  states. 
The  Historian’s  salary  does  not  equal  that  paid  persons 
holding  similar  positions  in  other  states  where  the  work  is 
well  established.  Neither  does  it  equal  the  salaries  paid 
deputies  and  assistants  in  our  own  state  departments.  For 
the  future  good  of  the  work  this  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

A-l  Assistant  Historian’s  Salary. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to 
pay  an  Assistant  at  least  $1,800  per  year.  Otherwise,  there 
must  be  constant  changes  in  the  force  and  consequent  re¬ 
tarding  of  progress. 
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A-l  Compiler  and  War  History  Assistant. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  collection  of  Wyo¬ 
ming's  World  War  records,  histories  of  organizations,  etc., 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  general  history  division  has 
made  it  impossible  to  give  the  time  of  our  assistant  or 
stenographer  to  the  classification  and  compilation  of  war 
data. 

The  Historical  Law  requires  the  State  Historian  to 
collect,  preserve  and  classify  Wyoming’s  World  War  his¬ 
tory,  yet  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  requirement.  In  almost  every  other  state  of  the 
Union  a  special  annual  appropriation  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  made  and  trained  research  his¬ 
torians  employed  to  execute  this  vitally  important  work. 

Thru  the  aid  of  a  special  assistant  and  a  stenographer 
— part  time — for  a  period  of  two  years,  we  believe  the  col¬ 
lection  and  compilation  of  our  war  records  could  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

A-l  Stenographer  and  File  Clerk. 

This  position  carries  with  it,  through  the  filing  and 
accessioning,  many  responsibilities  in  addition  to  the  steno¬ 
graphic  duties. 

A-l  Assistant  (Part  Time) 

During  the  first  biennium  (after  completion  of  our 
first  report)  the  contingent  fund  of  the  historian  was  not 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  salary  of  a  full-time  assistant  or 
stenographer  from  December  1,  1920,  to  April,  1921. 

A-l  Stenographer  (Half  Time) 

A  competent  stenographer  could  render  valuable  half¬ 
time  aid  to  the  War  History  Assistant  and  in  the  collection 
of  data  from  pioneers. 

A-l  Caretaker. 

To  protect  the  valuable  treasures  on  display  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  Building,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
watchman  be  employed  when  the  building  is  open  to  the 
public  after  office  hours. 


A-2  Archaeologist 

Renewed  interest  is  being  shown  in  Wyoming’s  rich 
archaeological  fields  by  other  states  where  annually  many 
of  our  finest  specimens  are  shipped.  At  least  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  should  be  made  by  employing  an  archaeologist  from 
time  to  time  to  locate  our  fields  and  enable  us  to  have  them 
reserved  for  Wyoming. 
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A-2  Repair  Work. 

Services  by  hour  incident  to  repairs  in  museum. 

B-6  Traveling  Expenses. 

The  vitally  important  early  day  history  can  be  obtained 
only  through  personal  interviews  covering  a  period  of  at 
least  TWO  years.  The  limited  funds  provided  for  the  first 
and  second  biennial  periods  have  retarded  and  handicapped 
progress  in  this  respect  tremendously.  Unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  this  particular  feature  of  the  work 
during  the  next  biennium  a  large  portion  of  Wyoming's 
most  important  and  interesting  history  will  be  lost. 

B-7  Express,  Freight,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Postage. 

With  the  material  growth  of  the  Department  follows 
an  increase  in  these  incidentals. 

C-4  Binding  Newspapers. 

We  explained  in  our  Survey  two  years  ago  that  we  had 
an  accumulation  of  four  years'  newspapers  to  be  sent  to 
the  bindery  and  that  it  would  require  approximately 
$2,000.00  to  care  for  the  delinquent  years  and  this  present 
period.  When  these  funds  were  not  provided  in  1921  it  has 
been  necessary  to  allow  the  papers  to  continue  in  their 
deplorable  unbound,  unprotected  state.  Funds  only  could 
be  used  to  have  bound  the  dailies  and  a  limited  number  of 
weeklies. 

C-4  Office  Supplies  and  Stationery. 

With  the  organization  of  a  Society  which  should  be 
effected  next  year  an  increase  in  office  supplies  must  follow. 

C-4  Printing. 

History  Bulletins  should  be  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  semi-annually.  The  second  year's  estimate  includes 
cost  of  printing  biennial  report.  Our  estimate  is  very  low 
for  this  item. 

C-9  Historical  Library,  Subscriptions  and  Books. 

The  Department  is  being  used  almost  daily  by  research 
students.  Thus  far  the  Historical  Library  consists  largely 
of  gift  books.  There  are  many  valuable  volumes  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Very  advantageous  are  subscriptions  to  historical 
periodicals  and  Association  memberships. 

C-13  Photographic  Cuts  for  Publications. 

It  is  very  essential  to  illustrate  historical  publications. 
This  estimate  is  very  low. 
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C-13  Kodak  Supplies. 

With  the  present  equipment  this  work  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  limited,  but  is  most  valuable  to  the  future 
development  of  the  Department. 

C-13  Framing  Pictures  and  Maps. 

On  file  are  priceless  old  pictures  and  maps  which  should 
be  preserved  and  exhibited  by  this  method. 

E-l  Office  Equipment. 

A  mimeograph  and  additional  steel  files,  Multiplex  fix¬ 
tures  and  book  shelves  are  very  much  needed. 

E-6  Historical  Collections. 

There  have  come  to  our  notice  valuable  collections 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  purchase. 

E-14  Museum  Cases. 

Rare  treasures  are  now  standing  in  a  room  unprotected 
from  dust  and  handling;  others  stored  in  a  vault,  because 
we  are  unable  to  purchase  from  the  present  contingent 
proper  cases  in  which  to  house  them. 

F-4  Building. 

Housing  space  for  Wyoming’s  historical  collections  is 
a  serious  problem.  Two  legislative  committee  rooms  are 
now  being  used  as  offices  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
headquarters  room  of  the  Department.  Storage  space  in 
the  State  Library  basement  is  very  limited,  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Law  and  Miscellaneous  Library.  Invaluable 
historical  libraries,  which  can  never  be  duplicated,  and 
extraordinary  museum  collections  will  be  lost  to  Wyoming 
unless  a  fire-proof  building  can  be  provided. 

G-4  Fire  Insurance. 

Until  the  collections  can  be  housed  in  a  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  we  are  required  to  carry  fire  insurance.  Three-year 
term  policies  will  expire  before  the  close  of  the  next  biennial 
period. 
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THE  WORK  AND  PROGRESS 
of  the 

WYOMING  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  every  line  of  en¬ 
deavor.  From  a  meager  beginning,  the  department  has 
grown  to  be  recognized  by  individuals,  schools  and  clubs 
all  over  the  state,  as  a  reliable  source  of  reference. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  system  of  com¬ 
piling,  indexing  and  filing  materials  of  all  kinds  under 
subject  heads. 

The  museum,  which  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  find  space  to  display  it,  is  a 
source  of  education,  not  only  to  the  people  who  come  to 
study  it,  but  to  the  casual  visitors  who  view  it  daily  in  large 
numbers. 

Preserving  accounts  of  current  history  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations  is  one  of  the  important  features  of 
the  Department  activities.  This  is  done  through  a  careful 
perusal  of  state  newspapers  from  which  clippings  are  made, 
indexed  and  filed  under  topic  heads  with  the  various  other 
materials  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

Prospect  cards  of  pioneers,  noted  men  and  women  as 
well  as  others  who  may  have  something  to  contribute  to 
the  department  in  the  way  of  reminiscenses,  manuscripts, 
books,  pictures  or  relics,  are  carefully  kept  and  now  total 
thousands.  These  names  are  invaluable  for  reference 
work. 

War  History. 

Work  along  this  line  has  necessarily  been  restricted 
because  of  lack  of  funds  to  properly  carry  it  on.  It  would 
require  the  full  time  services  of  a  trained  research  worker 
and  a  competent  stenographer,  for  at  least  two  years,  to 
properly  conclude  this  important  epoch  in  our  history.  The 
time  of  the  present  staff  is  entirely  occupied  with  general 
history  activities. 

Wyoming  stands  almost  alone  in  the  fact  that  no  special 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  this  vital  work.  The 
Illinois  General  Assembly  voted  a  sum  which  enabled  the 
State  Historical  Library  to  organize  a  war  record  section 
with  two  highly  trained  workers  in  charge.  They  plan  to 
publish  at  least  two  volumes.  Other  states  are  pursuing 
similar  courses. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Wyoming  has  never 
appropriated  funds  for  the  benefit  of  her  War  History,  our 
files  are  replete  with  records  of  every  kind. 

A  card  catalogue  has  been  made  of  more  than  13,000 
men.  Thousands  of  clippings  and  posters,  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  numerous  reports  of  organizations  are  stored 
away  ready  for  classification  and  compilation. 

The  report  of  the  war  time  Fuel  Administration,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  is  one  of  many  interesting 
reports  on  file.  All  such  reports,  together  with  the  records 
of  our  men  and  women,  should  be  published  in  separate 
volumes. 


PUBLICITY 

Extensive  advertising  of  the  department,  its  aims  and 
ambitions  during  the  first  period  was  so  effective  in 
acquainting  the  people  with  its  activities,  that  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  publicity  the 
past  two  years. 

The  press  of  the  state  has  been  most  generous  and 
has  aided  us  very  materially.  Folders,  pamphlets,  etc., 
issued  by  the  department  have  been  popular  and  personal 
visits  by  the  Historian  to  various  centers  of  the  state,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  especially  the 
Pioneers,  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth. 

State  Fair. 

Pioneers  Days  have  come  to  be  a  big  feature  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Fair,  held  at  Douglas  each  year. 

Two  days’  programs  for  and  by  the  men  and  women 
who  paved  the  way  and  made  possible  our  present  pros¬ 
perity  and  opportunity,  have  been  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department,  and  have  proven  a  valuable 
aid  in  acquiring  material  of  great  importance. 

The  registration  of  the  1922  meeting  discloses  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  with  us  men  who  came  to  Wyoming  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  Michael  Henry,  venerable  pioneer 
of  Douglas,  came  to  Wyoming  as  an  army  musician  in  1855 
— sixty-seven  years  ago.  J.  D.  Woodruff,  of  Shoshoni, 
has  been  here  since  1862,  and  John  Hunton,  the  estimable 
pioneer  of  Fort  Laramie,  since  1867.  There  are  four  others 
who  came  during  that  year  and  eight  more  who  date  their 
arrival  before  1870.  For  the  seventies,  there  registered 
fifty-three  men  and  women  and  more  than  one  hundred 
for  the  eighties  prior  to  1887. 
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PROGRAMS 
Meetings  of  Pioneers 

1921 

Wednesday,  September  14. 

Patriotic  Airs _ Band 

Greetings _ Secretary  of  State  W.  E.  Chaplin 

Community  Singing _ By  Douglas  Chorus 

Bullwhacking  in  Wyoming  in  the  Early  ’70’s _ 

_ Wm.  Francis  Hooker,  of  New  York 

Song,  “Wyoming” _ Mrs.  Margaret  McIntosh  Boice 

Five-Minute  Reflections _ George  H.  Cross 

Open  Discussion _ Led  by  Ex-Governor  B.  B.  Brooks 

Musical  Reading,  “Wyoming,”  by  E.  A.  Brininstool _ 

- Mrs.  H.  L.  Vaughan 

Thursday,  September  15. 

Patriotic  Airs _ Band 

Greetings _ Governor  Robert  D.  Carey 

Community  Singing _ By  Douglas  Chorus 

Wyoming  in  the  Early  ’80’s _ Judge  A.  C.  Campbell 

Early  Days  in  Wyoming ;  Our  Growth  and  Development 

_ J.  D.  Woodruff 

Song,  “Wyoming” _ Mrs.  Margaret  McIntosh  Boice 

Open  Discussion _ Led  by  Ex-Governor  Joseph  M.  Carey 

Musical  Reading,  “Wyoming,”  by  E.  A.  Brininstool- __ 

_ Mrs.  Harold  Vaughan 

1922 

Wednesday,  September  13. 

Patriotic  Airs _ Basin  Boys  and  Girls’  Band 

Wyoming  Historical  Department _ Eunice  G.  Anderson 

Reading,  “The  Old  Cow  Man,”  by  Badger  Clark _ 

_ Miss  Dorris  Allen,  Douglas,  Wyo. 

Reading,  “The  Old  Miner,”  by  E.  R.  Shipp _ 

_ Mr.  E.  Richard  Shipp 

Experiences  of  a  Pioneer  Physician  in  Wyoming _ 

_ Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  McKinley,  Wyo. 

Reminiscences  and  Need  of  Supporting  Historical 

Work _ Ex.  Governor  B.  B.  Brooks,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Two-Minute  Talk _ Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nylen,  Douglas,  Wyo. 

Toast  to  the  Pioneers _ Judge  V.  H.  Stone,  Lander,  Wyo, 

Friday,  September  15. 

Piano  Selections _ 

Comments  Upon  Historical  Department-Eunice  G.  Anderson 
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Readings,  “The  Batch,”  “The  Cow  Man’s  Prayer,”  by 

Badger  Clark _ Miss  Dorris  Allen,  Douglas,  Wyo. 

“My  Ranch  Life  in  Wyoming” _ Mrs.  B.  B.  Brooks,  Casper 

Early  Newspaper  Men  of  Wyoming” _ 

_ Mr.  Wm.  E.  Chaplin,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Bridger  Cut  Off” _ Mr.  T.  N.  Bobbitt,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Introduction  of  the  men  who  came  to  Wyoming  in  the 

“Sixties” _ 

Two-Minute  Talk _ Mr.  Frank  Hadsell,  Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Reading,  “Wyoming,”  by  Shipp - 

_ Mr.  E.  Richard  Shipp,  Casper,  Wyo. 
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Other  Meetings. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  State  Historian  has  been 
given  a  place  on  the  programs  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  through  contact  with  these  representa¬ 
tive  women,  has  secured  their  full  co-operation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Federation  at  the  1922  meeting: 

Whereas,  The  State  Department  of  History  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  educational  factor  in  the  life  and  progress  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  and 

Whereas,  The  Department  has  been  of  material  aid  to 
the  Women’s  Clubs,  Club  members,  schools  and  students 
in  supplying  data  for  the  study  of  history,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Department  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  increase  its  usefulness  without  adequate  financial 
support,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  shown  that  an  invaluable  library 
of  large  proportions  and  many  other  literary  and  museum 
collections  will  be  lost  to  the  state  unless  proper  housing 
facilities  are  provided  and  that  the  historical  museum  has 
become  so  extensive  that  it  can  no  longer  be  fully  displayed, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  pledge  our  support  to  the  State  Department  of  His¬ 
tory  and  to  use  our  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
Seventeenth  State  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  department  as  it  should 
be  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  will  advocate  a  Historical  Building 
and  work  toward  its  accomplishment. 


The  Historian  was  asked  to  represent  Wyoming  on  the 
program  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association 
meeting  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  last  May. 
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Clubs  and  Schools. 

Various  clubs  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne  have  visited  the 
department  as  one  of  their  regular  programs,  and  classes 
from  the  high  school  are  sent  to  study  different  phases  of 
the  work. 

Pioneer  Party. 

A  departure  from  the  usual  proceedings  of  a  Histor¬ 
ical  agency,  but  none  the  less  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
for  the  furtherance  of  interest  in  the  Department,  was  a 
reception  given  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the  State  Capitol, 
September  9,  1921. 

This  social  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  William  Francis 
Hooker,  editor  of  the  Erie  Magazine,  of  New  York  City, 
and  erstwhile  “bullwhacker”  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming 
in  the  seventies,  and  who  came  all  the  way  from  his  home 
to  attend  the  Pioneers  meeting  at  the  State  Fair  at  Douglas. 

Cheyenne’s  pioneers  were  all  invited  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  responded  and  listened  with  keen  interest  to 
the  tribute  paid  Wyoming  and  her  early  men  and  women 
by  the  guest  of  honor.  Several  of  those  present  added  from 
their  memories  to  the  chapters  of  early  history  thus  re¬ 
vealed  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  manifest. 

PUBLICATIONS 

“Proceedings  and  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  Histor¬ 
ical  Department,  1919-1920,”  was  the  first  publication  is¬ 
sued,  and  this  volume  contained  in  its  first  part  the  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  State  Historical  Board,  Historical  Laws, 
Financial  Statement  and  Budget. 

Under  “Proceedings”  the  topic  heads  were  Work  and 
Progress,  General  Museum,  War  Museum,  Historical  Li¬ 
brary,  Twenty-five  Topics  in  Wyoming  History  with  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  Interesting  the  Public,  Building,  Good  Friends  and 
Comments. 

The  third  pa,rt  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  Historical 
Collections  with  the  following  contents: 

To  a  Quaking  Aspen  (poem),  by  Harriet  Louise  Bond. 

Three  Pioneers — 

“Mike”  Henry,  by  Agnes  Wright. 

Luke  Voorhees. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Pioneer,  by  E.  W.  Whitcomb. 

Constitution  Making — 

Pioneers  of  Wyoming,  by  Melville  C.  Brown. 

First  Reunion  of  the  Members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Fort  Bridger,  by  Col.  Albert  G.  Brackett. 
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Old  Stage  Station  at  Rock  Springs,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Paterson. 

Story  of  Cheyenne — Deadwood  Treasure  Coach  Hold 
Up,  by  Scott  Davis. 

Development  and  Evolution  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  in  Wyoming,  by  W.  E.  Chaplin. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Wyoming — 

How  Woman  Suffrage  Came  to  Wyoming,  by  Grace 
Raymond  Hebard. 

Ratification  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  Wyoming. 

Address  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  by  Edward 
Ivinson. 

Early  Oil  Discovery  in  Wyoming,  as  told  by  John 
Hunton. 

Jim  Bridgets  Recollection  of  Jacques  La  Ramie  (Lar¬ 
amie)  About  1819  or  1820,  as  given  by  John  Hunton. 
What  Dry  Farming  Has  Done  for  Wyoming,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Deming. 

Account  of  a  Ride  With  President  Roosevelt,  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  K.  Boswell 

Establishment  of  Three  Prosperous  Wyoming  Towns, 
by  Frank  S.  Lusk. 

Bear  Lodge  Rock,  by  Major  General  H.  L.  Scott. 
Wyoming  as  a  Literary  Field,  by  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Har- 
tung. 

Song,  “Wyoming”  and  Its  History,  by  Judge  Chas.  E. 
Winter. 

Wyoming  Slogan. 

Wyoming  Day. 

State  Seal. 

State  Flag. 

State  Flower. 

The  volume  is  generously  illustrated.  It  was  supplied 
to  every  library  in  the  state  and  many  other  state  and  his¬ 
torical  libraries. 

Demand  far  exceeding  the  supply  was  made  for  the 
Proceedings  and  Collections  of  1919-20. 

We  had  not  sufficient  funds,  over  the  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived,  to  have  an  adequate  number  of  these  volumes  printed 
and  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  half  the  requests. 
Many  have  suggested  that  we  make  a  re-print,  but  as  before 
indicated  the  funds  are  not  available. 

The  following  folders  issued  the  first  year  of  this 
period  have  been  distributed  to  thousands  of  people  in 
Wyoming  and  each  visitor  to  the  museum  and  office  is 
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supplied  with  them,  thus  advertising  our  activities  and 
needs  throughout  the  United  States.  Many  things  have 
come  to  us  from  people  of  other  states  in  this  way. 

One  folder  contained  the  information  which  follows: 

“Outstanding  Facts  in  Wyoming’s  History. 

Sacajawea,  famous  Indian  woman  guide,  buried  in 
Wyoming. 

First  woman’s  jury  in  world  sat  in  Laramie,  1870. 

Great  Overland  Trail  passed  through  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  was  explored  by  General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Scene  of  the  most  famous  Indian  fights. 

Forty-fourth  state,  admitted  in  1890. 

Pioneer  Equal  Suffrage  State. 

Has  largest  fossil  fields  in  the  world. 

Has  extensive  archaeological  fields. 

Is  greatest  native  home  of  wild  animals. 

Wyoming  stands  first  in  point  of  physical  perfection  of 
men  in  service  in  World  War,  with  percentage  of  87.2. 

Wyoming  ranks  first  in  percentage  of  men  in  service, 
per  capita. 

Wyoming  heads  list  in  percentage  standing  in  contri¬ 
butions  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Wyoming  bought  $32,810,600  worth  of  Liberty  and 
Victory  bonds. 

Wyoming’s  credit  in  United  War  Work  campaign 
stands  at  $263,972.91. 

Wyoming  made  the  largest  single  overseas  shipment 
of  books  in  drive  of  March.  1918. 

Woman’s  Division,  Council  National  Defense,  handled 
30,000  child  welfare  cards. 

Woman’s  Division,  Council  National  Defense,  had  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  war  gardens. 

Wyoming  coal  mines  produced  18,085,000  tons  of  coal 
during  war  period. 

University  of  Wyoming  furnished  259  students  and 
faculty  members  to  the  service  of  which  over  40  per  cent 
were  commissioned  officers,  equalling  if  not  surpassing  any 
other  institution  in  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  enroll¬ 
ment. 

Cheyenne  shares  with  Laclede  and  Lincoln  the  honor 
of  being  the  home  of  General  John  J.  Pershing.  His  serv¬ 
ice  star  was  on  the  flag  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Cheyenne.  _ _ _ 

Since  March  4,  1919,  the  State  Historical  Department 
has  acquired: 

Nine  hundred  forty-four  gifts  for  General  Museum. 
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The  Lusk  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Indian  Collection. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  World  War 
Trophies. 

This  latter  includes  the  famous  Pennewiil  collection, 
the  largest  and  most  complete  individual  collection  in  the 
United  States,  the  gift  of  Wm.  R.  Coe,  of  Park  county. 

The  literary  files  of  about  200  volumes  and  numerous 
personal  reminiscences  and  historical  data,  have  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  reclamation  of  Colonel  Coutant’s  un¬ 
published  material  and  many  other  valuable  manuscripts.” 

Another  brochure  made  the  following  appeal: 

“The  Wyoming  Historical  Department  Desires  to  Secure 
The  Following  Articles  Through  Gift  or  Loan: 

Prehistoric  Indian  stone  and  metal  implements  and 
costumes. 

Modern  Indian  articles,  basketry  and  costumes. 

Early  trappers’  relics  and  curios. 

Household  material  and  apparel  illustrating  pioneer 
days. 

Church  histories  and  relics. 

Relics  and  histories  of  early  schools. 

Early  musical  instruments. 

Early  hand-made  tools. 

Relics  of  stage  coach  days. 

Materials  illustrating  railroad  history. 

Samples  of  early  photography. 

Relics  of  early  and  late  wars. 

Old  books  and  manuscripts. 

Maps  of  early  trails. 

Early  maps  of  Wyoming  towns  and  settlements. 

Relics  of  early  printing  plants. 

Pictures  of  historical  events  (drawings  or  photo¬ 
graphs)  . 

Any  other  articles  pertaining  to  Wyoming’s  history. 

If  you  have  or  can  secure  any  of  these  materials,  kindly 
communicate  with  Miss  Eunice  G.  Anderson,  State  Histo¬ 
rian,  at  Cheyenne,  or  with  the  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  in  your  district. 

The  famous  government  scout,  Frank  Grouard,  had 
in  his  possession  an  unbroken  record  of  the  history  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  for  eight  centuries,  obtained  when  he  was 
a  captive  of  Sitting  Bull  for  six  years.  These  priceless 
records  were  burned  when  Grouard’s  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  thus  was  lost  to  the  world  one  of  the  most 
unique  chapters  in  the  history  of  man.” 
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PRESERVE  YOUR  RECORDS 
IN  THE 

STATE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Third  Folder. 

Since  we  were  not  able  to  issue  a  reprint  of  our  first 
report,  we  have  incorporated  the  history  of  the  flag,  flower, 
seal,  etc.,  with  other  information,  into  a  little  booklet — - 
which  accompanies  this  report — for  the  benefit  of  schools, 
clubs,  and  all  individuals  interested  in  the  history  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for  this  specific 
information.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  “Wyoming:  Its 
Symbols — Its  Capitol — Its  Historical  Department/’ 

Personal  and  Domestic  History  Questionnaire. 

In  order  that  future  historians  and  research  workers 
may  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  personal  and  domestic  history  outline  blanks  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  and  have  been  and  are 
being  supplied  to  pioneer  men  and  women  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  people  throughout  the  state.  When  these  are  received 
back  properly  filled  out,  they  are  classified  and  filed  alpha¬ 
betically  under  counties,  and  towns.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  become  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  records. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

In  amending  the  state  historical  laws,  the  Sixteenth 
Legislature  provided  for  an  advisory  board,  the  duties  of 
the  members  being  to  advise  and  aid  the  Historian  in  every 
manner  possible,  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Accordingly  the  following  persons  were  appointed  and 
approved  in  July,  1921: 

Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas,  for  the  first  district,  composed 
of  Goshen,  Laramie,  Niobrara  and  Platte  counties;  Dr. 
Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  of  Laramie,  for  the  second  dis¬ 
trict,  Albany  and  Carbon  counties;  Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  of 
Evanston,  for  the  third  district,  embracing  Lincoln,  Sweet¬ 
water,  Uinta,  Sublette  and  Teton  counties;  Hon.  Edward 
Gillette,  of  Sheridan,  for  the  fourth  district,  consisting  of 
Johnson  and  Sheridan  counties;  William  R.  Coe,  of  Cody, 
for  the  fifth  district,  which  includes  Big  Horn,  Hot  Springs, 
Park  and  Washakie  counties;  Mrs.  Bryant  B.  Brooks,  of 
Casper,  for  the  sixth  district,  Converse,  Fremont  and  Na- 
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trona  counties,  and  A.  M.  Nichols,  of  Newcastle,  for  the 
seventh  district,  namely,  Campbell,  Weston  and  Crook 
counties. 

Several  of  the  members  have  done  some  splendid  work 
in  gathering  material  and  interesting  the  people  in  the 
activities  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  Hebard  has  contributed  numerous  articles  for  the 
files  and  the  museum,  Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  aside  from  secur¬ 
ing  donations  to  the  department,  is  writing  a  history  of 
Uinta  county.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  interesting  Club  women  of 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Gillette  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Railroad  in  Wyoming  for  which  he  was  one  of  the 
surveyors.  Mr.  A.  M.  Nichols  is  making  personal  appeals 
to  residents  of  his  district  for  historical  materials.  While 
Bishop  Thomas’  and  Mr.  Coe’s  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  Wyoming’s  history  has  been  established  for  the  past 
several  years. 

GENERAL  MUSEUM 

So  many  extraordinary  and  valuable  collections  and 
mementoes  have  been  added  to  the  museum  since  the  last 
report,  that  there  is  no  longer  room  to  exhibit  nearly  all 
of  them. 

Noteworthy  among  those  received  are  the  Lusk  Col¬ 
lection  of  Indian  Relics,  the  Thorp  Cheyenne-Black  Hills 
Stage  and  Express  Line  Collection,  the  Mathes  and  Hartung 
donations  of  early-day  souvenirs,  and  the  Jim  Kid  (James 
Willoughby)  cowboy  regalia,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller 
gifts  of  equal  worth. 

While  beautiful  new  dust  and  moth-proof  cases  were 
purchased  for  the  Lusk  and  part  of  Pennewill  Collections, 
the  museum  is  in  urgent  need  of  many  more  of  similar  con¬ 
struction. 


The  Lusk  Collection 

There  probably  is  no  finer  individual  collection  of  In¬ 
dian  art,  ancient  and  modern,  than  that  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Lusk  Indian  Collection,  on  display  in  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Museum. 

Begun  by  the  donor’s  mother  when  Wyoming  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  name,  the  collection  has  grown  with 
the  years  and  has  been  secured  from  not  only  Indians  of 
Wyoming  but  from  those  all  over  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially,  of  course,  in  the  West. 

Among  the  tribes  represented  are  Navajo,  Walapai, 
Papago,  Sioux,  Flathead,  Apache,  Blackfoot,  Shoshone, 
Cheyenne,  Nez  Perce,  Wasco,  Porno,  Pima,  Hupa,  Piute, 


. 
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LUSK  INDIAN  COLLECTION 


GROUP  OF  UNUSUAL  BASKETRY 
Top — Apache 
Center  Group — Tlinkit 
Bottom — Klamath  River 


LUSK  INDIAN  COLLECTION 


PIMA  COILED  BASKET  BOWL 
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Alaskan,  Eskimo,  Cliff  Dwellers,  Choctaw,  Tlinkit,  Klikitat, 
Yakima,  Chippewa,  Hopi,  and  other  minor  tribes  of  the 
Northwest. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  even  the  most  attractive  and 
valuable  pieces,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  fine 
life  size  oil  painting  of  the  Flathead  Chief,  Poker  Jim.  This 
alone  is  valued  at  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  baskets,  of  all  tribes,  most  of 
them  very  rare  and  ancient  and  it  is  doubtful  if  these  can  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  and  workmanship. 

An  interesting  item  is  a  robe  made  of  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  hair  seal  and  bear  skins,  as  is  a  dance  blanket 
on  which  is  portrayed  the  history  of  a  chief  in  Indian  char¬ 
acters  and  drawings.  The  beaded  pieces  are  of  a  superior 
class  and  the  arrow  heads  of  a  quality  now  absolutely  un¬ 
procurable.  Modern  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  make 
them.  There  are  also  many  unusual  articles  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  To  really  appreciate  the 
wonder  and  value  of  this  collection  it  must  be  seen. 

The  display  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  building 
in  the  extreme  west  wing,  now  called  the  Lusk  Room.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  housed  in  beautiful  new  moth  and  dust 
proof  cases  made  especially  for  it  by  the  Library  Bureau, 
of  Ilion,  New  York. 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  know  how  this  priceless 
donation  came  to  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Lusk,  a  pioneer  of  Wyoming  and  the  man 
for  whom  the  town  of  Lusk  was  named,  now  of  Missoula, 
Montana,  read  a  newspaper  story  many  months  ago,  about 
the  State  Historical  Department,  its  ambitions  and  what  it 
was  trying  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Lusk  thereupon  wrote  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Historian,  and  as  a  result  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  Mr.  Lusk’s  generosity  to  his  former  home 
state,  Wyoming  now  possesses  a  collection  of  Indian  relics 
of  which  any  state  may  be  proud. 

Stage  Coach  Days 

Russell  Thorp  Jr.,  son  of  the  last  owner  of  the  nation¬ 
ally  famous  Black  Hills  Stage  Line,  has  given  these  treas¬ 
ures  to  the  museum  and  is  keeping  in  reserve  for  the  state, 
one  of  the  old  Concord  Coaches,  against  the  time  when  there 
are  proper  facilities  for  taking  care  of  it. 

No  other  reminders  of  by-gone  days  in  Wyoming  hold 
more  of  interest  than  this  splendid  contribution. 
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Famous  Cowboy’s  “Outfit” 

The  Frontier  Days  Committee  of  1922,  through  its 
president,  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hirsig,  recently 
secured  for  the  Department,  the  saddle,  bridle,  spurs,  chaps, 
lariat,  hat,  belt  and  gun  which  belonged  to  Jim  Kid  (James 
Willoughby)  noted  cowboy  of  early  days,  who  died  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1916. 

The  “outfit”  was  used  by  Jim  Kid  when  he  toured 
Europe  with  Buffalo  Bill  (Col.  Cody). 

This  is  an  accession  of  extraordinary  merit,  since  it  is 
reminiscent  of  the  most  picturesque  phase  in  the  history  of 
Wyoming. 


Saddle,  bridle,  spurs,  lariat,  gun,  hat  and  chaps  which  belonged  to 

Jim  Kid  (James  Willoughby) 


FAMOUS  COWBOY’S  “OUTFIT” 
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GENERAL  MUSEUM  ACCESSIONS 


Since  the  last  report,  101  people  have  deposited  917 
articles  in  the  general  museum,  making  a  total  of  1769  from 
182  individuals. 

The  gifts  of  the  current  period  include: 


Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

1 — Peterson,  J.  A.  _ Picture  in  blue  on  white  satin  of  Red 

Cloud  and  his  wife. 

1 —  Caplin,  Rosalie _ Meadow  lark’s  Nest. 

2 —  Crain,  C.  N - Cane  made  from  wood  taken  from  Com¬ 

modore  Perry’s  flag-ship  “Lawrence” 
1813.  Unexploded  shell  from  Custer 
Battlefield. 

3 —  Nash,  Austin  B. _ Part  of  an  old  axle  and  key  for  hub, 

found  near  the  limekiln  which  was  used 
for  building  Ft.  Laramie. 


End  of  wagon  tongue,  picked  up  on  the 
Overland  Trail  near  Hartville,  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Collection  of  Copper  Ore — as  a  loan. 


1 —  Gocht,  Albert _ Shell  found  at  Ozone. 

2 —  Leek,  S.  N _ Photograph — Grand  Tetons  from  Jenny’s 

Lake. 

Photograph — “Feeding  the  Elk”  Winter 
Scene,  Jackson  Hole. 


1 — Masonic  Lodge  Cheyenne. Portrait  of  Dr.  Rafter. 

1 — Groshon,  Mrs.  Maurice. _Gov.  Campbell’s  design  for  territorial  seal 

made  while  on  visit  to  Ft.  Bridger. 

1 — Hadsell,  Frank  A _ Framed  Portrait  of  self. 

4 — Richardson,  Miss  Laura  .Copy  of  Cheyenne  Daily  Argus,  Nov.  12, 

1869. 

Copy  of  Cheyenne  Daily  Leader,  Jan.  6, 
1889. 

Copy  of  Wyoming  Morning  News,  April 
30,  1871. 

Vol.  Cheyenne  Board  of  Trade,  July  2, 
1887. 

7 — Hunton,  John _ Bow  and  two  arrows  picked  up  on 

Wounded  Knee  Creek  Battlefield  by 
Baptiste. 

Indian  pipe  and  stem  picked  up  on 
Wounded  Knee  Creek  by  Little  Bat  just 
after  the  fight. 

One  pair  of  Buffalo  horns  found  on  the 
plains  of  Wyoming. 

Ledger  kept  by  Seth  E.  Ward  at  Ft. 
Laramie,  1866-67. 

Oxen  shoes  from  site  of  old  Ft.  Laramie 

One  of  six  complimentary  tickets  to  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill’s  show,  issued  to  Mr.  Hunton. 

1 — LaPash  Fred  Sr _ Japanese  teapot. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

3 — Logan,  E.  A - Old  Colt’s  Dragon  Pistol  used  by  Henry 


Clay  Saunders  (Rodney)  scout  with 
Capt.  Scott  and  for  whom  he  killed  five 
.  buffalo  with  six  shots  from  this  pis¬ 
tol  in  Wyoming,  1862.  Capt.  Scott  was 
commanding  a  detachment  of  the  11th 
Tennessee  Cavalry.  Bannerman  of 
New  York  City,  collector  of  arms, 
values  these  pistols  at  $150.00. 

Picture  J.  M.  Newman’s  Livery  Stable. 

Old  photograph  of  Bill  Gaw  and  Rube 
Knox,  trappers  and  traders  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  in  1874. 

1 —  Crain,  Harry  E. - Saddle  used  by  wife  of  Chief  Washakie, 

mother  of  Dick  Washakie,  with  certifi¬ 
cate  signed  by  Dick  Washakie. 

2 —  Pickett,  Maurice _ Kodak  picture  Jim  Baker’s  Monument. 

Picture  of  five  outlaws  known  as  ‘‘The 
Wild  Bunch.” 

1 — Wyoming  Photo  Service-Group  picture  of  16th  Legislature. 

7 — Shortell,  Major  Wm - 7  post  card  pictures  of  N.  Y.  to  Paris 

Auto  Race. 

1 —  Bishop,  L.  C _ Telegraph  insulator  from  the  Govern¬ 

ment  line  constructed  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Pacific  Coast  in  1860-63, 
picked  up  by  E.  B.  Shafner,  IVz  miles 
northwest  of  the  North  Elkhorn  cross¬ 
ing  at  the  site  where  the  Indians  at¬ 
tacked  the  Heck  Reel  freight  outfit. 

2 —  Stocking,  Clark  B _ Photograph  of  self  and  Mrs.  Stocking. 

Pictures  of  ruins  of  Ft.  Benton,  Montana. 

6 — Rivenburgh,  Mrs. _ 1  Black  Eagle. 

Lizabeth  1  Mt.  Sheep  Head. 

3  Antelope  Heads. 

1  Deer  Head  and  feet  mounted  separate¬ 
ly  (all  loaned). 

5 — Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  R _ Photograph  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

2  pictures  of  Pres.  Roosevelt  in  Tele¬ 
phone  Canyon  enroute  from  Laramie 
to  Cheyenne. 

1  picture  of  Roosevelt  in  saddle  given 
him  by  city  of  Laramie. 

Kodak  album,  containing  pictures,  fos¬ 
sil  field  expedition  1899. 

13 — Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  R., 

and  W.  W.  Daley _ Relics  from  the  site  of  the  old  town  of 

Benton  near  Ft.  Steele. 

Blacksmith  bellows  funnel. 

2  Skillets. 

2  Tent  loops. 

Drinking  cup. 

Double-tree  hook. 

Wrought  iron  spike. 

Wrought  iron  nails. 

Stave  from  pickle  kit. 

4  Tent  pins. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

Hand  bag-frame. 

Hand  made  hinge. 

4  Railroad  spikes. 

1  Bottle. 

5 — Hooker,  Wm.  Francis  — Picture  of  old  Ben  Fowler  and  his  out¬ 
fit  up  on  the  Yellowtone  in  1878. 

Print  of  Buffalo  Bill. 

Picture  of  Last  Bull  Train  to  unload  in 
Black  Hills,  July  3,  1886. 

Picture  Bull  Train  starting  across  the 
plains  from  Ft.  Leavenworth  in  1865. 

Picture  of  page  from  account  book  kept 
by  John  Hunton  at  Ft.  Fetterman  in 
1874-5. 

1 — Pershing,  Gen.  John  J. _ Trunk  used  when  Gen.  Pershing  was  a 

Captain. 

1 — Stock  grower’s  National 

Bank _ Scales  on  which  was  weighed  the  gold 

which  was  brought  from  Black  Hills 
to  Cheyenne  via  stage  coach. 

19 — Baldwin,  Mrs.  T.  N _ 1  set  of  18  Vols.  and  1  supplement  of  the 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1797. 

11 — Chapman,  Mark _ 2  pictures  U.  P.  Shops  and  yards,  early 

days. 

1  picture,  parade  of  Col.  Torrey’s  troops. 

1  picture,  Inter-Ocean  Hotel. 

7  early  day  pictures  of  Cheyenne. 

1 — Carey,  Gov.  Robert  D _ Letter  salvaged  from  air  mail  plane 

which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  May  5,  1921.  Pilot 
Walter  M.  Bunting’s  death  was  caused 
by  it&  fall  at  Rock  Springs.  There 
were  more  than  16,000  burnt  letters 
brought  to  Cheyenne  from  scene  of 
disaster. 

3 — State  Library _ 1  framed  picture  of  Peterbrough  Cathe¬ 

dral. 

Mounted  view  of  Sandstorm  formation 
in  Wyo. 

Mounted  picture  of  Elk  Mt.  Widdowfield 

P.  0. 


1 — Carson,  W.  K _ 1  pair  Buck-skin  trousers. 

1 — Strahl,  Chas.  W _ Spanish  war  service  medal  complete  with 

2  ribbon  service  bars  and  2  extra  sec¬ 
tional  folded  ribbons.  Loaned. 

3 — Boswell,  N.  K _ Mounted  photograph  of  self. 

Post  card  of  car-load  of  grass  fed  cattle, 
finest  taken  into  Omaha  market — 
from  ranch  of  Mr.  Boswell. 

Ebony  gold  topped  cane  owned  by  Judge 
C.  W.  Brammel. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

3 — Carlisle,  C.  C _ 45  Calibre  Gov.  shell — probably  the  first 


style  manufactured.  Picked  up  on  In¬ 
dian  battle  ground  on  Red  Fork  of 
Powder  River. 

Piece  of  wire  from  one  of  the  first  tele¬ 
graph  lines  of  Wyoming  running  into 
Lander  from  Rawlins. 

Silver  medallion. 


1 — Olds,  Mrs.  Ray  K. _ Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,  June  28,  1890. 

1 — Whipple,  W.  L _ Collection  of  minerals,  shells,  etc. 

1 — Morris,  John _ Piece  of  ore  from  Morris’  Mine  of  Silver 

Crown,  Wyoming. 

1 — Hoskins,  A.  D. _ Group  picture  of  Cowboys  on  horse¬ 

back  at  Branding  Scene. 

1 — Sherman,  Jacob _ Plate  glass  for  registration  table. 

8 — Davis,  Dr.  B.  F _ W.  T.  Judkins’  famous  bit. 


6  pieces — first  money  coined  by  the  U.  S. 
for  the  Philippines. 

Hand  carved  walrus  tusk  secured  125 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
Alaska. 

2 — Parsons,  T.  S _ Post  card  picture  “Grave  of  Chief  Wash¬ 

akie.” 

Post  card  picture  “Old  Block  House  of 
Fort  Washakie.” 

26 — St.  John,  Mrs.  B.  F _ 22  specimens  and  petrifactions  and  5  pic¬ 

tures  (Indian)  taken  at  Ft.  Washakie. 

1 — Short,  Albert _ Fossil  clam  shell  found  in  Laramie  Co. 

1 — Stone,  E.  W. _ Photograph  of  self. 

23 — Wilder,  Frank  J _ 12  pieces  rare  old  pewter. 

Ulster  County  Gazette  of  1800. 

2  old  newspapers,  1  Civil  War  Edition  on 
wall  paper. 

Old  Prints  1 — 10. 

Almanacs  from  1793-1846. 

Facsimile  copy  of  the  Massachusetts 
Centinel  Oct.  28,  1789,  republished 
April  29,  1889. 

Copy  of  Boston  Gazette  &  Country  Jour¬ 
nal  of  March  12,  1770. 

New  York  Herald,  April  19,  1875,  con¬ 
taining  reproduction  Revolutionary 
edition  of  the  Salem  Gazette,  contain¬ 
ing  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Worcester  Evening  Gazette,  Sept.  6, 
1882. 

A  Yankee  Song,  reprinted  Dec.  15,  1875. 

A  Lyste  of  Sacred  Hymnes  and  Tunes 
and  likewise  Worldlye  Songs.  Certain 
of  which  were  sung  in  ye  yere  of  Our 
Lord,  1774. 

Newspaper  clippings,  containing  “Score 
of  Bunker  Hill  Heroes.” 

1 — Cooper,  Thomas _ Picture  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  party 

taken  at  Ft.  Sanders  1867. 
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1 — Cowhick,  Mrs.  Mary  F.__Star  rozette  worn  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 

War,  1861. 

4 — Nash,  Benjamin  F - Picture  placing  last  link,  Dale  Creek 


Bridge. 

Picture  Sherman,  Wyo.,  March  8,  1874. 
Picture  Sherman  House,  Sherman,  Wyo., 
1870. 

Picture  Allen  J.  Nash,  Father  of  B.  F. 
Nash. 

5 — Yocum,  Darrell  0 - U.  S.  S.  Baltimore — Neptune  certificate. 

Neptune  subpoena. 

Translation  of  speech  of  Chilean  Naval 
Minister  delivered  when  U.  S.  Ship 
reached  Chile. 

“Star  Spangled  Banner”  in  English  and 
also  in  the  Chilean  language. 
Communication  record  blank,  warships. 

55— Mathes,  John  N - Early  day  and  Spanish  American  War 

relics. 

1 — Hart,  Jack _ Old  Coin. 

1 — Dickson,  G.  W. _ Buffalo  Express,  April  17,  1865,  contain¬ 

ing  account  of  death  of  Lincoln. 

1 —  Park  County  Enterprise-Copies  of  pictures,  “Hotel  De  Trego”  and 

Salune  “First  and  Last  Chance.” 

2 —  Griswold,  Miss  Ida _ Official  catalog  of  exhibits,  World’s 

Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 
326 — Lusk,  Frank  S _ Rare  Collection  of  Indian  relics — descrip¬ 

tion  and  number  given  each  article  fol¬ 
lows: 


1.  Navajo  Medicine  Bag. 

2.  Navajo  Medicine  Bag. 

3.  Navajo  Medicine  Bag. 

4.  Walanai  beaded  collar. 

5  Papago  beaded  collar. 

6.  Sioux  warrior  vest.  Made  for  a  chief  who  was  to  accompany 

Buffalo  Bill  on  his  first  trip  to  England. 

7.  Sioux  Papoose  vest. 

8.  Sioux  Papoose  carrier. 

9.  Sioux  Papoose  carrier. 

10.  Elkskin  saddle  decoration.  From  Lucy,  wife  of  Flathead 

Chief,  Joseph. 

11.  Flathead  belt,  from  Lucy,  wife  of  Chief  Joseph. 

12.  Squaw  saddle,  from  Lucy,  wife  of  Chief  Joseph. 

13.  Sioux  saddle  blanket. 

14.  Sioux  buckskin  streamer. 

15.  Flathead  belt. 

16.  Sioux  belt. 

17.  Sioux  belt. 

18.  Sioux  papoose  vest. 

19.  Sioux  saddle  bag. 

20.  Sioux  trouser  ends. 

21.  Flathead  trouser  legs. 

22.  Medicine  Bag. 

23.  Medicine  Bag. 

24.  Saddle  Pouch. 
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25.  Flathead  breast  decoration  for  horse.  From  Lucy,  wife  of 

Chief  Joseph. 

26.  Squaw  saddle  trapping  for  rear. 

27.  Belts  for  neck  of  horse. 

28.  Sioux  Moccasins. 

29.  Sioux  Moccasins. 

30.  Flathead  Moccasins. 

31.  Flathead  Moccasins. 

32.  Flathead  squaw  moccasins. 

33.  Flathead  squaw  moccasins. 

34.  Flathead  moccasins. 

35.  Head  dress. 

36.  Head  dress. 

37.  Sioux  head  dress. 

38.  Apache  dress  trimming. 

39.  Apache  dress  trimming. 

40.  Papago  necklace. 

41.  Papago  necklace. 

42.  Apache  Necklace. 

43.  Sioux  Necklace. 

44.  Flathead  toy  papoose  carrier. 

45.  Blackfoot  pouch. 

46.  Sioux  purse. 

47.  Sioux  purse. 

48.  Blackfoot  purse. 

49.  Blackfoot  purse. 

50.  Flathead  purse. 

51.  Blackfoot  purse. 

52.  Blackfoot  purse. 

53.  Leather  belt  with  knife  scabbard,  pouch  and  antelope  horn 

whistle. 

54.  Flathead  horsehair  and  beaded  necklace. 

55.  Toy  war  club. 

56.  Cane  made  by  an  Arizona  Apache. 

57.  Apache  squaw  dress. 

58.  Flathead  cradle  board. 

59.  Flathead  baby  moccasins. 

60.  Warrior  Necklace. 

61.  String  of  Wampum. 

62.  String  of  bone  beads — Sioux. 

63.  String  of  bone  beads — Sioux. 

64.  Breast  plate. 

65.  Breast  plate. 

66.  String  Coral  beads  and  hammered  silver  crosses.  From  Mis¬ 

sion  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Beads  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  white  people,  many  years  ago. 

67.  Glass  and  bone  beads  and  wampum,  from  northern  Wyo. 

Indians. 

68.  String  glass  beads,  ground  and  polished  by  Indians.  Found 

in  Hat  Creek  Basin. 

69.  Tom-tom. 

70.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

71.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

72.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

73.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

74.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

75.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

76.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 


CASE  IN  LUSK  ROOM. 
Rarely  beautiful  beaded  art  exhibit, 
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77.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

78.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

79.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

80.  Nez  Perce  twined  wallet. 

81.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

82.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

83.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

84.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

85.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

86.  Wasco  twined  wallet. 

87.  Pen  Portrait  of  Shoshone  Chief  Washakie. 

88.  Treasure  basket, ,?finest  quality.  Pomo  Indians,  Calif. 

89.  Treasure  basket/finest  quality.  Pomo  Indians,  Calif. 

90.  Feather  wedding  basket.  Pomo  Indians,  Calif. 

91.  Feather  jewel  basket.  Pomo  Indians,  Calif. 

92.  Feather  jewel  basket.  Pomo  Indians,  Calif. 

93.  Fur  rug  made  by  Alaska  Indians  of  over  700  pieces  of  hair 

seal  and  bear  skins,  sewed  together  with  sinew. 

94.  Pima  roasting  basket. 

95.  Pima  roasting  tray. 

96.  Hupa  Indian  basket,  split  hazel  stems. 

97.  Hupa  Indian  basket,  split  hazel  stems. 

98.  Hupa  Indian  basket,  split  hazel  stems. 

99.  Walapai  water  bottle. 

100.  Piute  water  bottle. 

101.  Flathead  chief’s  bow  and  arrows. 

102.  Alaska  Indian  carrying  bag. 

103.  Kayak  harpoon. 

104.  Model  of  large  kayak. 

105.  Model  of  Alaska  canoe  paddles. 

106.  Siatko — A  harpoon  head  of  the  Igluluirmint. 

107.  Instrument  for  straightening  bows  and  arrows,  after  being 

steamed. 

108.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

109.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

110.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

111.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

112.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

113.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

114.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

115.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

116.  Etched  Ivory  Carving — Eskimo. 

117.  Carved  Ivory  tiakagung,  a  support  for  the  hand  on  a  harpoon 

— Eskimo. 

118.  Eskimo  whistle  made  of  bone.  Very  old. 

119.  Carved  bone  pipe  end.  Eskimo. 

120.  Pieces  of  ivory  used  by  the  Eskimos  in  the  game  of  Nug- 

lutang. 

121.  Bone  harpoon  head.  Eskimo. 

122.  Ivory  used  for  scraping  fish.  Eskimo. 

123.  Rare  old  ivory  harpoon  end. 

124.  Eskimo  bone  bow. 

125.  Eskimo  drawing  on  bone. 

126.  Stone  pipe. 

127.  Eskimo  bone  ornament. 

128.  Old  ladle  made  from  whale  bone. 

129.  Old  Apache  silver  pieces,  beaten  out  by  hand  and  etched. 

130.  Old  Apache  silver  pieces,  beaten  out  by  hand  and  etched. 
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131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 


Old  Apache  silver  pieces,  beaten  out  by  hand  and  etched. 

Old  Apache  silver  pieces,  beaten  out  by  hand  and  etched. 
Eskimo  musical  instrument. 

Very  old  Alaskan  spear  head. 

Alaskan  Indian  fish  hook. 

Alaskan  Indian  fish  hook. 

Tool  used  to  chip  a  canoe  out  of  a  log.  Alaskan  Indian. 
Child’s  shoes. 

Water  tight  pouch — Eskimo. 

Ancient  Eskimo  vessel. 

Small  Alaskan  canoe  paddle. 

Flathead  horse  trapping.  Also  used  when  dancing.  Made  of 
buffalo  hoofs. 

Alaskan  dance  decoration. 

Cannon  balls,  dug  up  on  an  Alaskan  island,  settled  by  Rus¬ 
sians  many  years  ago. 

Cannon  balls,  dug  up  on  an  Alaskan  island,  settled  by  Rus¬ 
sians  many  years  ago. 

Cliff  dwellers’  pottery. 

Indian  pipe. 

Choctaw  twined  basket  of  split  cane. 

British  Columbia,  imbricated  basket. 

Coiled  and  twined  basket — Alaskan  Indians. 

Coiled  and  twined  basket — Alaskan  Indians. 

Tlinkit  twined  wallet. 

Old  Tlinkit  twined  basket,  false  embroidery. 

Tlinkit  twined  basket. 

Tlinkit  twined  gambling  tray. 

Old  Tlinkit  basket. 

Tlinkit  twined  and  coiled  basket,  false  embroidery. 

Tlinkit  twined  and  coiled  basket,  false  embroidery. 

Very  fine  Tlinkit  twined  and  coiled  basket. 

Twined  basketry  in  shape  of  vessel  used  in  their  church. 
Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Rare  twined  and  coiled  basket — Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Rare  twined  and  coiled  basket — Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Rare  twined  basket,  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Twined  basket.  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Twined  basket,  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Very  rare  and  fine  twined  basket,  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 
Twined  basket,  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Very  rare  and  valuable  treasure  basket  of  the  Tlinkit  Indians, 
symbolism  in  false  embroidery,  sold  only  under  dire  need. 
Rare  and  valuable  twined  basket. 

Rare  Tlinkit  twined  basket. 

Rare  Tlinkit  twined  basket. 

Twined  basketry  on  shell.  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Twined  basket.  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Twined  basket. 

Twined  basket.  Tlinkit  Indians,  Alaska. 

Symbolism  on  Salish  basketry. 

Klikitat  Imbricated  basket. 

Flathead  medicine  man’s  noise  maker. 

Flathead  parflesh,  used  when  traveling. 


Twined  basket 
Twined  basket. 
Twined  basket. 
Twined  basket. 


PIMA  BASKET  BOWL 
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184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 
201. 
202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210. 
211. 
212. 

213. 

214. 

215. 

216. 

217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 
221. 
222. 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 

238. 

239. 

240. 


Flathead  parflesh,  used  when  traveling. 

Flathead  saddle  pouch. 

Flathead  parflesh,  used  when  traveling. 

Hunting  stick  used  by  Flathead  hunter.  It  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  pine  wood,  colored  from  being  carried  for  years. 

Ancient  Eskimo  bone  fork. 

Symbolism  on  Salish  basketry* 

Piegan  squaw  saddle. 

Squaw  quirt. 

Haida  hat. 

Chief’s  hat,  representing  four  generations — Haida. 

Pima  carrying  net. 

Porno  basket. 

Pima  basket  cap. 

Pima  basket  cap. 

Hopi  basket  cap. 

Hopi  basket  cap. 

Hopi  basket  cap. 

Porno  basket. 

Porno  basket. 

Porno  basket. 

Porno  basket. 

Klamath  river  twined  basket. 

Klamath  river  twined  basket. 

Klamath  river  twined  basket. 

Treasure  basket.  Pima  Indians  Arizona. 

Basket.  Pima  Indians,  Arizona. 

Treasure  basket,  very  old,  water  tight.  Pima. 

Basket  cap. 

Basket  cap.  Pima  Indians,  Arizona. 

Apache  coiled  bowl.  Rare  and  valuable. 

Basket,  Apache  Indians,  N.  M.  and  Arizona. 

Basket,  Apache. 

Apache  treasure  basket. 

Apache  basket. 

Hupa  basket. 

Pima  basket. 

Porno  basket. 

Porno  basket. 

Hopi  basket. 

Pima  basket. 

Pima  basket. 

Klamath  River  basket. 

Klamath  River  basket. 

Apache  coiled  bowl.  Very  rare  and  ancient. 

Pima  coiled  bowl.  Very  rare  and  ancient. 

Very  rare  and  ancient. 

Very  rare  and  ancient. 

Very  rare  and  ancient. 

Very  rare  and  ancient. 


Pima  coiled  bowl. 
Pima  coiled  bowl. 
Pima  coiled  bowl. 
Pima  coiled  bowl. 
Pima  roasting  basket. 


Water  tight. 


Apache  cooking  basket. 

Basket — Haida  Indians,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C. 
Storage  basket. 

Jewel  basket,  Haida  Indians,  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  B.  C, 
Basket,  Apache  Indians,  N.  Mex.  and  Arizona. 

California  Indian  basket. 

California  Indian  basket. 
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241.  Alaskan  Indian  basket,  very  ancient  from  old  Kazan. 

242.  Pima  carrying  basket. 

243.  Hupa  carrying  basket. 

244.  Tlinkit  carrying  basket. 

245.  Tlinkit  carrying  basket. 

246.  Tlinkit  carrying  basket. 

247.  Tlinkit  carrying  basket. 

248.  Tlinkit  carrying  basket. 

249.  Walapai  pitch  covered  water  bottle. 

250.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

251.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

252.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

253.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

254.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

255.  Chippewa  split  basket. 

256.  Chippewa  bark  berry  basket. 

257.  Chippewa  bark  berry  basket. 

258.  Chippewa  bark  berry  basket. 

259.  Chippewa  bark  berry  basket. 

260.  Chippewa  wild  rice  basket. 

261.  Alaskan  Indian  ancient  salmon  box,  decorated  with  inlaid 

shells,  symbolical  and  historical  family  designs.  Made  from 
one  piece  of  wood. 

262.  Aleutian  Island  whale  bladder  pouch. 

263.  Aleutian  Island  seal  bladder  pouch. 

264.  Flathead  Indian  toy  tepee.  Made  by  Chief  Buffalohead. 

265.  Flathead  Indian  toy  tepee.  Made  by  Chief  Buffalohead. 

266.  Alaskan  Indian  sling.  Used  to  throw  at  large  birds  to  en¬ 

tangle  their  legs  so  they  can  be  caught  alive. 

267.  Collection  of  arrow  heads  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

268.  Alaska  ivory  awl,  used  in  sewing  seal  skin. 

269.  Alaska  ivory  teeth  and  bone  used  for  fastenings. 

270.  Mescaliro  Apache  native  silver  cross  with  piece  of  Turquoise 

attached  to  ward  off  evil. 

271.  Apache  grain  storage  basket,  very  rare  and  valuable. 

272.  Dance  blanket  of  Flathead  Chief  Sam  Resurrection. 

273.  Buckskin  bead  trimmed  costume. 

274.  Pima  carrying  basket. 

275.  Oil  portrait  of  Flathead  chief  “Poker  Jim.”  Painted  by  Mrs. 

Makaye. 

276.  Not  received;  will  be  forwarded. 

277.  Not  received;  will  be  forwarded. 

278.  Picture  of  Buffalo  Cow  and  Calf. 

279.  Picture  of  Sioux  Hunter. 

280.  Piece  of  bone. 

281.  Hupa  basket  of  split  hazel  stems. 

282.  Model  of  Alaskan  fishing  boat  and  paddle. 

283.  Paddle. 

284.  Alaskan  bow  with  symbolical  and  historical  designs. 

285.  Miniature  Navajo  rug  in  making. 

286.  Piute  water  bottle. 

287.  Piute  water  bottle. 

288.  Piute  water  bottle. 

289.  Hupi  basket  of  split  hazel  stems. 

290.  Yakima  basket. 

291.  Yakima  basket. 

292.  Yakima  basket. 

293.  Horsehair  bridle. 


LUSK  INDIAN  COLLECTION 


APACHE  GRAIN  STORAGE  BASKET. 

31  inches  high  and  73  inches  around  its  largest  part. 
Very  rare  and  ancient. 
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294.  Calif.  Indian  headband. 

295.  Calif.  Indian  necklace. 

296.  Arrows  for  small  Alaskan  bow. 

297.  Columbia  river  Indian  basket. 

298.  Metal  arrow  head,  found  imbedded  in  bone  of  buffalo  near 

Lusk. 

299.  Porcupine  quills  for  decorating  skin  clothing. 

300.  Beads  found  on  site  of  a  large  Indian  village  at  Lusk. 

301.  Key  made  from  tin  found  near  Harney  Peak  at  eastern  edge 

of  Wyoming. 

301A.  Metate  made  of  Lava  Rock. 

302.  Birch  bark  book  made  by  Indians  near  Marquette,  Mich. 

302A.  Metate  grinder  made  of  Lava  Rock. 

303.  Rock  from  above  Hot  Springs,  Apache  County,  Arizona,  with 

Aztec  or  cave  dweller  writing. 

304.  Metate  made  of  rock  foreign  to  the  region  where  found — in 

Hat  Creek,  Basin,  Wyoming. 

305.  Cave  Dwellers’  corn  grinder,  N.  M. 

306.  Pieces  of  Cave  Dwellers’  pottery. 

307.  Petrified  horn  cones  from  Lance  Creek,  in  Old  Woman 

country. 

308.  Pieces  of  bone  petrifications,  from  Lance  Creek,  Wyoming. 

309.  Stone  hammer. 

310.  Stone  axe. 

311.  Stone  used  in  playing  a  game,  which  is  like  one  used  in  a 

similar  game  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

312.  Stone  axe. 

313.  Stone  hammer. 

314.  Stone  found  in  Indian  village  at  Lusk,  Wyoming. 

315.  White  quartz  hammer  found  at  Lusk,  Wyoming. 

316.  Indian  axe. 

317.  Indian  hammer. 

318.  Indian  axe. 

319.  Indian  hammer. 

320.  Stone  found  in  Indian  village  at  Lusk,  Wyoming. 

321.  Indian  hammer. 

322.  Indian  stone. 

323.  Hammer  found  on  Skalkaho  Creek,  County  of  Ravalli,  Mon¬ 

tana. 

324.  Indian  war  club. 

325.  Picture — White  woman  and  child — Indian  woman  and  child. 

326.  Indian,  buckskin  costume. 


Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

84 — Sheldon,  Mrs.  Fred  B _ 2  pictures,  Sheridan  hospital. 

Picture  of  Nurses’  Home,  Sheridan  Hos¬ 
pital. 

3  pictures,  Wyoming  Soldiers’  and  Sail¬ 
ors’  Home. 

76  pictures  of  early  Wyoming  scenes. 

2  pictures. 


2 — Shipp,  E.  Richard _ Steel  engraving  of  Mr.  Shipp. 

Copy  of  “Our  Hero  Dead”  (framed). 

35 — Hartung,  M.  H _ Early  day  frontier  relics. 

1 — Cashner,  W.  F _ Stone  embedded  in  limb  of  tree. 

5 — Olson,  O.  P _ Swedish  coins. 

1 — Cashner,  Floyd _ Butterfly. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

1 — Carey,  Sarah  and  Joseph- Indian  Grindstone. 

1 — Greybull  Standard - Picture  Indian  hieroglyphics  on  cliff 

near  Greybull. 

1 — Anderson,  E.  G. _ Needle  and  thread  used  by  Miss  Ander¬ 

son  to  embroider  “Wyoming”  on  a 
white  star,  which,  together  with  one 
from  each  of  the  other  states,  was 
formed  into  a  national  flag  and  to  have 
been  presented  to  Pres.  Warren  G. 
Harding  on  Armistice  Day,  1921,  by 
his  “fellow  editors,”  W.  C.  Deming  of 
Cheyenne  representing  Wyoming. 

6 — Library,  Univ.  of  Wyo._6  bound  vols.  Laramie  Daily  Sentinel, 

Aug.  1877-April  1895. 

8 — Wyman,  Dr.  W.  A - Vest  worn  by,  and  belonging  to,  Lieut. 

Ebenezer  Monroe,  who  fired  first  gun 
at  Lexington. 

7  Bank  Notes  issued  from  1779-1821. 

Foot-warming  oven  used  by  Wyman  fam¬ 
ily  in  Mass,  many  years  ago. 

Hand  Painted  silk  swan  presented  to  S. 
L.  Monroe  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
June  27,  1888. 

1  silk  shawl,  very  old. 

Impression  of  the  Original  Seal  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Mass. 

Photograph  of  Kate  Fields. 

Saphronia  Monroe’s  (great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Monroe)  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  American  flag  house  and 
Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Association. 

1 —  Sapp,  Hiram _ Program  given  at  the  time  the  State  was 

admitted  to  the  Union. 

2 —  Potter,  Judge  C.  N. _ Late  photograph  of  self. 

Small  photograph  of  self  taken  in  1889. 

67 — Baker,  C.  S _ Photographs  of  Shoshone,  Arapahoe  and 

Apache  Indians,  obtained  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  Stone,  member  Historical  Ad¬ 
visory  Board. 

2 — Myers,  E.  D _ Quantity  of  fossils. 

Early  baseball  rules. 

16— Friend,  Fred  C _ Family  Bible  given  to  his  wife  in  1854, 

by  Col.  Wm.  Collins,  father  of  Lieut. 
Caspar  Collins  for  whom  Ft.  Caspar 
and  Caspar,  Wyo.,  were  named. 
(These  relics  having  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  late  John  C.  Friend,  father 
of  Fred  Friend). 

Copies  of  Carbon  County  News,  Jan.  12, 
1878,  to  May  3,  1878. 

14  charcoal  sketches  early  day  Wyo. 
Forts,  etc. 


1 — Tinnin,  Granville _ Picture  of  Cheyenne  baseball  team,  1874. 

1 — Hogg,  J.  I _ Muzzle  loading  musket  of  the  Civil  War 

period. 

1 — Calhoun,  Chas.  F. _ Musket  picked  up  on  Custer  Battlefield. 
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Received  from 


Description,  of  Gifts 


1 —  Moore,  Leroy - Old  gun  found  near  Ross,  Wyoming. 

3 — Bacon,  Frederick  A _ 3  pairs  spurs. 

2 —  Henderson,  H.  B.  Sr _ Old  mileage  book. 

Ivory  gavel  presented  to  Geo.  W.  Hoyt, 
by  members  of  Senate  3rd.  Legislature 
(both  articles  property  of  the  late  G. 
W.  Hoyt). 


1 — Durbin,  Thomas,  F - Copy  Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,  March  28, 

1890. 

3 — Maupin,  L.  B _ Boston  Gazette,  May  18,  1801. 

Columbian  Sentinel,  Mar.  10,  1802. 
Independent  Chronicle,  May  11,  1809. 

1 — Proffitt,  W.  K. _ Re-loading  tool  used  by  army  in  1873, 

picked  up  at  Ft.  Russell. 

1 — Stone,  Mrs.  Charles _ Picture  of  first  bull  train  from  Cheyenne 

to  Black  Hills. 


3 — Custer  Battlefield  Hiway 

W.  D.  Fisher,  Secy. _ Picture  of  “White  Eagle”  Sioux  cowboy, 

author  poet  and  his  horse,  “Red  Bird” 
taken  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  at  the  end  of  a  29  day  horseback 
trip  from  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

2  pictures  of  the  old  stage  coach  of 
the  Rock  Creek-Ft.  Custer-Etchetah 
line  leaving  Sheridan  for  Omaha  on 
its  first  run  since  1880,  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  trip  for  the  Custer  Hiway. 

3 — Conway,  Mrs.  Henry _ Starfish. 

The  New  Testament  for  the  blind,  trans¬ 
lated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  1846. 

Crepe  and  badge  worn  by  Mr.  Conway 
at  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

1 —  Pickok,  Gould  Willis _ Powder  Horn. 

2 —  Chase,  E.  M _ Trigger  guard,  found  near  Sloan’s  Lake. 

Piece  taken  from  door  in  Captain’s 
cabin  of  the  Frigate  Constitution, 
1779. 

17 — Thorp,  Russell  Jr., _ Stage  Coach  Collection. 

Henry  Rifle,  carried  by  messengers  to 
guard  the  coaches. 

Leather  way  pocket. 

Copy  Wyoming  Tribune,  Feb.  19,  1887, 
containing  story,  “Last  Coach  Out”. 

Booklet,  “Memoirs  of  a  Pioneer,”  by 
George  Lathrop,  who  drove  the  last 
coach. 

MS.  story  of  Cold  Springs  Robbery,  by 
Jesse  Brown,  messenger. 

Photograph  of  George  Lathrop,  auto¬ 
graphed. 

Photograph  of  Chugwater  Station,  Hi 
Kelley’s  Ranch. 

Photograph  of  Russell  Thorp,  Sr.,  once 
owner  of  stage  line. 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

Copy  Vicksburg,  (Miss.)  Daily  Citizen, 
July  2,  1863,  printed  on  wall  paper. 

Seal  used  for  sealing  valuable  express. 

Photograph  original  “Last  Coach  Out  of 
Cheyenne,”  autographed  by  Mike 
Henry. 

Pencil  sketch  Raw  Hide  Buttes  P.  0., 
stage  and  telegraph  station. 

Photograph  Tom  Duffy. 

Photograph  enlargement  Hat  Creek  Post, 
telegraph  and  stage  office,  1878. 

Telegraph  instrument  used  at  Raw  Hide 
Buttes,  by  Ed.  L.  Patrick. 

Buffalo  robe  used  in  the  coaches. 

Photograph  of  Ed.  Cook,  driver. 

Photograph  of  unloading  the  treasure 

box  at  Lusk  in  1882. 


1 — Spear,  Mrs.,  Willis _ Picture  of  “Medicine  Wheel”  in  Big  Horn 

Mountains,  near  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

1 — Thompson,  C.  M. _ Whiskey  flask,  brought  from  Scotland 

by  his  great  grandfather  in  1774. 

1 — Smalley,  W.  R _ Copy  of  New  York  Herald  1865,  con¬ 

taining  account  of  Lincoln’s  assassi¬ 
nation. 

3 — Stone,  Dick _ Two  pictures  of  Devil’s  Tower  (Bear 

Lodge  Rock.) 

One  picture,  Gillette,  Wyoming,  in 
1892. 


Guest  Book. 

An  absolute  count  of  visitors  to  the  museum  cannot  be 
made,  since  not  nearly  all  of  them  register,  but  a  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  one  registration  from  every  four 
guests,  places  the  number  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  since  the  museum  was  opened  in  January,  1920. 
Not  only  is  every  state  represented  but  many  give  their 
home  addresses  in  various  foreign  countries. 

WAR  MUSEUM 

Many  fine  articles  have  been  added  during  the  past 
biennium  to  the  war  museum  and  our  display,  aside  from 
the  noted  Pennewill  Collection,  equals  if  not  surpasses  that 
found  in  many  states. 

The  State  will  always  be  indebted  to  Robert  0.  Penne¬ 
will  who  made  it  possible  for  Wyoming  to  possess  an  exhi¬ 
bition  which  is  unsurpassed.  A  complete  description  of  his 
collection  and  a  biographical  sketch  appeared  in  our  First 
Biennial  Report  1919-1920. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  trophies  have  been  added 
to  the  1253  noted  in  the  last  report  and  the  donors  number 


Vest  belonging  to  Ebenezer  Monroe,  who  fired  the  first  shot  in  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  The  late  Mrs.  John  F.  Carey  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Monroe  and  the  vest  was  in  her  possession.  At  her 
death  a  few  months  ago  the  vest  was  presented  to 
the  State  Historical  Museum  by  Mrs.  Carey’s 
brother,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wyman,  of  Cheyenne. 
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ten,  making  a  total  of  1406  trophies  and  fifty-six  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  list  follows : 


War  Trophies 

Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

7 — Hurst,  F.  B. - Part  of  large  shell. 

Hand  Grenade. 

Part  of  shell. 

Piece  of  shrapnel. 

2  pieces  of  shrapnel. 

14  small  bullets. 

Picture  of  Plymouth  12th  Division,  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.  All  loaned. 


3 — Bosch,  M.  L. - 3  pieces  Belgium  money  issued  by  New 

Territory  not  yet  acquired  by  France, 
but  may  have  dominion  over  it  for 
15  years. 

62 — Peel,  Wm _ Pair  French  child’s  shoes. 

French-American  pocket  dictionary. 

60  war  pictures. 

6 — Jack,  Miss  Bonnie _ French  war  money  issued  by  Bar-Le-Duc 


Paris  Edition  of  Chicago  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lished  nine  days  before  the  Armistice. 

German  Propaganda  dropped  from  Ger¬ 
man  airships  within  American  lines 
near  the  Argonne  (loaned). 

Medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  town  of  Verdun,  Feb.  21,  1916, 
(loaned). 

Postcards  taken  from  a  German  prisoner, 
(1  gift,  1  loaned). 

French  mistletoe  (loaned). 

1 — Mentzer,  Capt.  Roche _ 1  red  bunting  flag  of  the  148th  Field 

Artillery  in  service  throughout  the 
World  War — France,  Germany.  Bat¬ 
tery  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Wyoming  men  (loaned). 

69 — Moyer,  Ralph  Russell _ German  helmet. 

Glass  from  a  church  at  Vailly. 

German  cartridge  case. 

French  wine  flask  from  Franco-Prussian 
War,  1870. 

German  time  and  contact  fuse. 

Fourrage,  French  Regimental  Citation. 

German  service  record  and  pay  voucher. 

5  French  treasury  army  notes. 

German  hand  grenade. 

German  Armor  piercing  ball  used  against 
tanks. 

German  tracer  bullets. 

German  Caducei,  Medical  Corps  insignia. 

Paper  sand  bag. 

Book,  “The  Americans  in  the  Great  War” 
Vol.  1. 

54  war  nictures. 

Identification  tag  No.  365429. 


1 — Lack,  Adolph 
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Received  from  Description  of  Gifts 

1 — Hart,  Jack _ German  shell. 

1 —  Pennewill,  Sergt.  Robt.  0.  Newspaper  file  published  “Over  There” 

during  the  World  War. 

2 —  Frazine,  Ora  G - Medal  awarded  German  soldiers  for  8 

years  service. 

Austrian  Cross,  (loaned.) 


Natural  History  Museum. 

Not  a  week  passes  during  which  the  department  is  not 
visited  by  many  people  who  are  interested  in  and  looking 
for  mounted  specimens  of  Wyoming  far-famed  game,  wild 
animals  and  birds.  Before  many  of  them  like  the  buffalo 
are  totally  extinct,  something  should  be  done  to  preserve 
worthy  specimens  of  them,  until  such  time  as  municipal 
museums  are  established  in  Wyoming  towns.  ■ 

Picture  Gallery. 

Hundreds  of  splendid  photographs  and  portraits  of 
noted  men  and  women  of  early  Wyoming  as  well  as  pictures 
of  early  day  forts  and  places,  are  piled  up  in  a  vault  in  the 
basement  because  we  have  not  been  permitted  to  use  the 
wall  space  in  the  corridors  where  the  museum  is  placed. 

There  can  be  no  finer  expression  of  life  of  the  past, 
than  a  suitable  exhibit  of  the  portraits  of  the  people  who 
had  a  part  in  making  it  and  due  recognition  should  be  given 
those  pioneers  who  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of  today 
to  enjoy  Wyoming  as  one  of  the  most  resourceful  states  of 
the  Union.  Then  too,  portrait  pictures  of  those  sturdy, 
courageous  pioneer  men  and  women  are  an  inspiration  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today. 

Meanwhile  the  portraits  accumulate  and  there  will  be 
a  fine  collection  ready  when  the  space  is  provided  for  them. 

HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 

No  research  worker  is  content  to  gather  his  data  from 
one  author,  or  from  a  dozen  authors.  He  wishes  to  consult 
every  available  source  of  information. 

From  our  few  hundred  donated  books,  the  delver  into 
history  may  find  much  material,  but  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  a  real  historical  library — one  which  embraces  books 
of  exploration,  travel,  survey,  fiction  and  all  else  bearing 
on  the  discovery,  settlement  and  devolpment  of  the  West 
in  general  and  Wyoming  in  particular.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  neither  funds  nor  space  for  such  a  library. 

An  offer  has  come  to  Wyoming  of  a  complete  library 
of  Wyoming  and  western  literature  which  includes  almost 


John  Allen  Campbell  Mrs.  John  Allen  Campbell 

FIRST  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNOR  (1869)  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL 

Governor  Campbell  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  October  8,  1835,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1880.  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  sur¬ 
vives,  was  born  in  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  June  28,  1845.  She  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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every  published  book  on  this  section  and  which  is  valued 
at  $75,000.00.  The  conditions  under  which  the  state  may 
own  this  priceless  library  have  not  as  yet  been  met — the 
erection  of  a  suitable  fire-proof  building  in  which  to  house 
it.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  which  Wyoming  should 
not  allow  to  pass. 


Genealogy 

Through  the  generosity  of  several  local  people  and  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  our  genealogical  library  now 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  volumes.  This  phase  of 
our  work,  however,  must  be  sadly  neglected  because  we 
have  no  resources  to  expend  in  obtaining  books  of  ancestry 
without  which  no  historical  library  is  complete. 

Many  Books  Received 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  book  contingent,  our 
few  book  shelves  are  overflowing  with  volumes  of  historic 
interest. 

Besides  the  books  listed  below  we  have  journals,  annals 
and  reports  from  nearly  all  other  states,  which  exchange 
their  publications  with  this  department. 


WYOMING  AND  THE  WEST 
Fiction,  Poems,  Etc. 

Army  Life  on  the  Plains _ -Carrington. 

Astoria  - Irving. 

Ben  Warman  - Winter. 

Branded  Men  and  Women _ Hooker. 

Grandon  of  Sierra _ Winter. 

Hard  Knocks _ Young. 

History  of  Wyoming  in  Verse _ King. 

Indian  War  of  1864 - Ware. 

Intermountain  Folk:  Songs  of  Their  Days  and  Ways _ Shipp. 

Life  of  Tom  Horn.  A  Vindication _ Horn. 

Poems  of  Inspiration _ Copeland 

Prairie  Schooner _ Hooker. 

Sun  and  Saddle  Leather,  Grass  Grown  Trails  and  Later  Poems_Clark. 

The  Lost  Trapper _ Coyner. 

The  Teepee  Books  (2  Vols.) - Coffeen. 

The  Teepee  Books,  August  and  September,  1916 - Coffeen. 

The  White  Indian  Boy _ Driggs. 

Thirty-one  Years  on  the  Plains - Drannan. 

Trail  Dust  of  a  Maverick - Brininstool. 

When  Buffalo  Ran _ Grinnell. 

Wyoming _ Raine. 


History 

Biennial  Report  Wyoming  Historical  Society  1916-18 - 

Biennial  Report  Wyoming  Historical  Society  1919 - 

Buffalo  Jones.  Forty  Years  of  Adventure - Jones. 
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Capture  and  Escape - Larimer. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Cook _ Cook. 

Fremont’s  Expedition.  (Official  Report) _ Fremont. 

Government  of  Wyoming - Hebard. 

History  of  the  Construction  of  the  Union  Pacific _ Nichols. 

History  of  Wyoming  (2  Vols.) - Bartlett. 

History  of  Wyoming  (3  Vols.)  loaned _ Bartlett. 

History  of  Wyoming  Vol.  1 - Coutant. 

How  We  Built  the  Union  Pacific _ Dodge. 

Journals  and  Debates  of  Constitutional  Convention  1889 _ 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Frank  Grouard,  Chief  of  Scouts _ DeBarthe. 

Memorial  to  Congress  and  Constitution  of  Wyoming,  1889 _ 

Pathbreakers  From  River  to  Ocean _ Hebard. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Pioneer  Life _ Voorhees. 

Proceedings  and  Collections.  Wyoming  Historical  Dept. 

1919-20  - Anderson. 

Proceedings  of  Wyoming  Industrial  Conventions _ 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1920 _ U.  S.  Govt. 

War  Path  and  Bivouac _ Finerty. 

Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  1897  _ Morris 

Wyoming  Historical  Society.  Record  of  Minutes.  1895 _ 

Wyoming  Historical  Society,  1900  and  1903 _ 

Wyoming  Volunteers,  1898  _ 


War  History 

Company  I,  361st  Inf.  (Over  Here  and  Over  There) 

District  No.  22,  U.  M.  W.,  Service  Record  (10) _ 

History  of  361st  Infantry  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Army 


History  of  Battery  C,  148  Field  Artillery _ Davis-Clark 

League  to  Enforce  Peace  (Proceedings)  1918 _ 

Sheridan  County  in  the  World  War _ Boschlen 

Sixty-sixth  F.  A.  Brigade  in  the  World  War _ 

War  Service,  University  of  Wyoming  (2) _ Hebard 

Wyoming  World  War  Service  Records _ D.  A.  R. 

(Casper,  Cheyenne,  Laramie  and  Sheridan  Chapters). 

War  History — General 

American  Catholics  in  the  War - Williams 

Blanc  Mont  (Meuse- Argonne-Champagne)  June,  1921 _ 

Field  Orders — Fifth  Division _ 

Field  Orders — Second  Army  Corps _ 

Final  Report  of  General  John  J.  Pershing _ 

Four  Minute  Men  Bulletins - 


Fourth  South  Dakota  Infantry — Mexican  Border _ 

German  History  of  War  (In  German) - 

German  Submarine  Activities  on  Atlantic  Coast - 

Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  Concerning  the  Navy  During 

the  War - 

Northern  Barrage  and  Other  Mining  Activities - 

Northern  Barrage — Taking  Up  the  Mines - 

Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  in  Navy  Who  Died  in  World  War 
Official  List  of  Officers  of  O.  R.  C.,  U.S.A.,  Vols.  1  to  10  Inc. 

Organization  of  Service  of  Supplies,  A.  E.  F.,  June,  1921 - 

Posters  Issued  by  the  Navy — - - 

President’s  War  Message,  April,  1917 - 

Second  Report  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  Secretary  of 
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War,  1918 _ 

Stars  and  Stripes,  February,  1918,  to  June  13,  1919 _ 

The  Americans  in  the  Great  War.  Vol.  1 _ 

Work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  1917-19 _ 

War  With  Germany.  Statistical  Summary _ Ayers 

Reports,  Laws,  Etc. 

Compiled  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1876. 

Laws  of  Wyoming,  1882. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming,  1887. 

Senate  Journal,  Fourteenth  State  Legislature,  1917. 

Session  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1913-1919. 

Compiled  Statutes,  1921. 

Wyoming  Reports,  1920-21.  Mullen. 

Expenditures  from  Contingent  Fund,  State  of  Wyoming,  1916-18. 
Expenditures  from  Contingent  Fund,  State  of  Wyoming,  1918-20. 
Biennial  Report  Secretary  of  State,  1918-20. 

Biennial  Report  State  Treasurer,  1915-16. 

Biennial  Reports  State  Board  Charities  and  Reform,  1913-20. 
Geologist’s  Reports,  1915-21. 

Department  of  Interior  Bulletin  No.  670;  Salt  Creek  Oil  Fields — 
Wegeman. 

Department  of  Interior  Bulletin  No.  656;  Anticlines  in  Big  Horn 
Basin,  1917;  Geological  Survey,  1918. 

Wyoming  Brand  Books,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1912,  1916,  1919. 
Address  Book,  Board  Livestock  Commissioners. 

Census  of  Wyoming,  1919. 

Biennial  Report  State  Game  Warden,  1919-20. 

Regulations  State  Board  Land  Commissioners,  1919. 

Biennial  Report  Humane  Society,  1920. 

Game,  Bird  and  Fish  of  Wyoming  (4),  1921-22. 

Annual  Report  Workmen’s  Compensation  Department. 

Report  State  Department  of  Education,  1918-20. 

Report  Board  Livestock  Commissioner,  1919-20. 

Report  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner,  1920. 

Labor  Statistics,  1919-20. 

State  Board  of  Equalization,  1919-20. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  1919-20. 

State  Highway  Department,  1919-20. 

University  of  Wyoming  Publications 

Annual  Report  Experiment  Station.  (14) 

Birds  of  Wyoming,  1902.  Extension  Department. 

Bulletins  (3).  Extension  Department. 

University  Catalogues,  12  Vols.  1887-1921. 

Wyoming  Birds  and  Their  Value  to  Agriculture,  Extension  Dept. 
Wyoming  Bulletin,  8  vols.  1891-1921.  Experiment  Station. 
Wyoming  Bulletin,  1919,  March,  1922.  Experiment  Station. 

Genealogy. 

Alden  Genealogy. 

Boardman  Family. 

Dewey,  Admiral  George,  Family  of. 

Dyer,  William,  Ancestry  of. 

Fenton  Family. 
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Fernald  Genealogy. 

Freeman  Family,  3  Vols. 

Grant  Family. 

Greenes  of  Warwick. 

McKinley,  President  William,  Scotch  Ancestry  of. 
Palmer,  William  Lincoln. 

Phillips  Genealogy. 

Rawlins  (or  Rollins)  Record  of  Families,  1874. 
Rhoades  Family  in  America. 

Sewall  Family. 

Washington,  Ancestry  of. 

Webster  Family. 


Miscellaneous. 

American  Field  Magazine  July,  1881,  to  July,  1887. 

Bancroft’s  Historical  Works  (40  Vols.) 

Cheyenne  City  Directory,  1895. 

Cheyenne  Telephone  Directory,  1919. 

Chicago  Field  Magazine,  August,  1880-June,  1881. 

Chronicles  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Conference  of  Governors  (Proceedings),  1908. 

Congressional  Globe  (4  Vols.),  1863-8. 

D.  A.  R.  Magazine,  October,  1918,  to  April,  1920. 

Directory  of  Laramie  and  Albany  Counties,  1886-7. 

Eight  Years  in  a  British  Consulate — Eastman. 

Encyclopedia,  Published  in  1797.  (19  Vols.) 

Epoch  Making  Events  in  American  History. 

The  Great  Trial  of  Nineteenth  Century. 

Greek  Translations  (Anacreon  and  Sappho). 

History  of  Woman  Suffrage  (3  Vols.) 

Ledger  Kept  at  Fort  Laramie,  1866-71. 

My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg. 

Official  Directory  of  Wyoming  and  Election  Returns,  1919. 
Official  Route  Book  Yellowstone  Highway,  1916. 

Patriotic  School  History  of  the  Capitol — Page,  (National  Capitol) 
Pilgrims  Progress,  Bunyan.  Published  1842. 

Progressive  Men  of  Wyoming. 

Railroad  Transportation  at  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Record  of  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Wyoming. 

Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  Ascertain  Most  Practi¬ 
cable  Route  for  a  Railroad,  1853. 

Scrap  Book,  Fred  J.  Douglas. 

,  Scrap  Book,  Laramie  Weekly  Sentinel. 

Sheridan,  Wyoming.  (Pamphlets)  (8). 

Standard  American  Encyclopedia,  12  Vols. 

Students’  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880.  3  Vols. 

The  American  School,  September,  1921. 

The  Field  Magazine,  January  29  and  February  5,  1921. 

The  National  Magazine  of  American  History,  February,  May, 
June,  1920. 

Treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Poesie,  1867 — Rapin. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  1897. 

Wyoming  Pen.,  2  Issues.  Pen  Publishing  Co.,  Rawlins. 

Wyoming  School  Journal  (7  Vols.) 

Erie  Magazine,  March,  1921,  to  September,  1922. 

Union  Pacific  Magazine,  January,  1922,  to  September,  1922. 
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Woman  Citizen,  March  6,  1920,  to  October  21,  1922. 

Wyoming  Churchman,  April-October,  1919. 

Wyoming  Clubwoman,  February,  1921-March,  1922. 

Reclaimed  Coutant  Material. 

The  following  materials  represent  collections  made  by 
Colonel  Coutant  in  preparation  for  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  History  of  Wyoming.  Colonel  Coutant  died 
before  the  compilation  and  publication  of  these  volumes 
were  accomplished,  the  collections  were  sold,  and  this  past 
year  reclaimed  by  the  State  Department  of  History. 

Biographies:  There  are  approximately  1,250  brief 
biographies  in  both  manuscript  and  notebook  form.  Many 
facts  can  be  gleaned  from  them,  although  Colonel  Coutant’s 
system  of  abbreviation  and  note  taking  is  difficult  for 
others  to  follow  and  many  of  the  biographies  are  incom¬ 
plete. 

Topics  in  Notebooks:  64. 

General  Topics:  76.  Wyoming  General:  5. 

(MSS.,  clippings,  letters,  pamphlets,  etc.) 

County  Topics:  Albany,  26;  Big  Horn,  3;  Carbon,  6; 
Converse,  3 ;  Crook,  4 ;  Fremont,  12 ;  Goshen,  2 ;  Hot  Springs, 
1 ;  Johnson,  2 ;  Laramie,  18 ;  Natrona,  5 ;  Park,  3 ;  Platte,  2 ; 
Sheridan,  9;  Sweetwater,  3;  Uinta,  5;  Weston,  4;  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  1. 

Old  Newspapers,  50. 

The  Indian  Guide,  March,  1896,  to  February,  1898. 

Books,  22. 

Pamphlets,  Reports,  Conventions,  etc.,  85. 

Photographs  and  Other  Pictures,  210. 

Newspapers. 

Binding  newspapers  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  this  important  work  is  being  done  as  fast 
as  our  meager  funds  allow.  However,  every  paper  received 
is  carefully  preserved  for  binding,  which  will  eventually 
be  done.  We  have  now  over  600  volumes  of  bound  news¬ 
papers,  catalogued  and  filed  systematically  in  convenient 
stacks  and  they  are  being  used  extensively. 

This  feature  of  historical  work  needs  careful  attention 
and  co-operation  from  publishers. 

Historical  Society. 

Although  the  Historical  Law  provides  that  a  Historical 
Society  be  organized  and  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Historian  to  effect  such  an  organziation,  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  situation  and  consultation  with  the  members  of 
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the  Historical  Boards,  have  brought  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  to  inaugurate  such  a  movement  has  not  yet  arrived. 
The  interest  of  the  people  cannot  be  aroused  to  the  extent 
of  even  a  small  membership  fee,  in  these  days  of  general 
financial  depression.  Since  this  condition  seems  to  be  im¬ 
proving  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  next  bien¬ 
nial  period  will  see  a  large  and  growing  society  established. 

Biography. 

In  asking  for  funds  for  the  last  biennium,  it  was  hoped 
to  secure  sufficient  appropriation  to  enable  the  department 
to  issue  a  series  of  bulletins,  one  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  biographical  sketches.  However,  the  funds  available 
did  not  permit  of  this,  so  the  series  will  have  to  be  deferred 
until  such  time  as  a  more  ample  contingent  will  admit  of 
their  publication. 

Archives. 

So  important  do  we  consider  this  phase  of  historical 
preservation  that  we  are  venturing  to  repeat  the  definition 
of  “Archives”  as  contained  in  our  First  Biennial  Report: 

“Archives  are  public  documents — parchments,  papers, 
journals,  ledgers  and  entry  books — that  have  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  business  of 
a  government  and  contain  a  record  of  its  legal  and  admin¬ 
istrative  activity.” 

State  archives  then  should  contain  all  such  documents 
from  villages,  towns,  cities,  townships  and  counties  as  well 
as  the  state.  An  absolutely  authentic,  consecutive  record 
of  every  portion  of  the  state  would  then  be  on  file  in  a 
central  location,  and  there  can  be  no  better  source  for  re¬ 
search  work. 

Large  archival  departments  are  maintained  with  profit 
by  most  other  states,  with  trained  heads  and  assistants. 
Iowa  is  the  leading  state  in  this  important  work.  Illinois 
is  sending  a  worker  to  every  such  state  department  to  study 
the  best  methods  for  taking  care  of  its  own  archives. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Spanish  Diggings. 

Among  the  most  important  of  our  numerous  archaeo¬ 
logical  fields  is  that  tract  of  land  called  the  “Spanish  Dig¬ 
gings.”  It  covers  a  number  of  acres  and  is  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manville. 

This  region  appears  to  have  been  the  workshops  of  a 
prehistoric  race  and  its  value  is  inestimable. 
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Many  noted  archaeologists  have  visited  the  region, 
among  them  Mr.  Dorsey,  formerly  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum;  Mr.  Robert  Gilder  of  Omaha,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Rob¬ 
inson  of  Normal,  Illinois.  Concerning  this  field  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  says: 

“This  certainly  is  a  most  wonderful  place  and  should 
by  all  means  be  set  aside  as  a  state  or  government  reserve, 
before  it  is  too  late.  It  would  prove  a  real  mecca  for  auto 
tourists  now  that  your  state  roads  are  being  brought  up 
to  so  high  a  standard.  *  *  *  I  might  add  here  that  if  col¬ 
lections  are  permitted  without  restriction  or  are  sold  as 
relics,  this  should  be  stopped.  *  *  *  You  people  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  with  your  great  undeveloped  resources  *  *  *  are  asleep 
at  the  switch.  *  *  *  Set  it  aside  as  a  state  park  or  re¬ 
serve  ;  then  advertise  as  Colorado  does  by  suitable  markers 
or  signboards  telling  the  public  what  is  what  and  where 
it  is.” 

Mr.  Robinson  with  Mr.  Hans  Gautschi  and  Mr.  Robert 
Burhoop  have  recently  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Flat 
Top  mountain  large  quarries  and  shop  sites  of  aboriginal 
people.  They  found  some  artifacts  different  than  anything 
now  displayed  in  museums  and  the  shifting  sands  have  re¬ 
vealed  many  implements.  Mr.  Robinson  considers  it  “an 
archaeological  wonderland.” 

This  Department  is  already  making  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  outsiders  from  appropriating  the  treasures  of  the 
Spanish  Diggings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  the  next 
biennium  its  permanent  preservation  will  be  assured. 

Reservation  and  Marking  Historic  Sites. 

Steps  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations  of  Wyoming 
people,  the  many  historic  sites  within  the  state.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  of  our  finest  assets  in  this  line  are  being 
exploited  by  people  in  other  states,  particularly  in  the  east. 
This  is  noticeably  true  concerning  the  “Spanish  Diggings,” 
of  which  special  mention  is  made  under  Archaeology. 

The  Medicine  Wheel. 

Situated  on  top  of  one  of  the  Big  Horn  mountains  is 
a  remarkable  monument  to  some  aboriginal  race.  It  is  a 
huge  wheel  made  of  stones,  but  its  meaning  and  origin  are 
veiled  in  mystery.  No  Indian  has  yet  been  found  who  can 
shed  any  light  upon  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  day  some 
one  may  be  found  who  can  decipher  its  meaning.  Mean¬ 
while  it  should  be  set  aside  as  state  property  and  properly 
protected  against  destruction. 
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Fort  Laramie. 

As  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  and  the  scene  of 
the  most  thrilling  events  in  the  history  of  the  State,  pic¬ 
turesque  old  Fort  Laramie  should  be  saved  from  complete 
oblivion,  and  made  into  a  Memorial  to  the  hardy  old  fron¬ 
tiersmen,  who  paved  the  way  for  our  present  civilization. 

Grattan  Massacre. 

The  spot  where  twenty-eight  soldiers  were  killed  by 
Indians  within  half  a  minute,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  should  be  suitably  marked. 

There  are  many  other  such  sites  which  need  attention 
before  their  significance  has  passed  from  the  memory 
of  man. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO  OUR  CITIZENS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATURE 

In  making  the  estimates  for  maintenance  of  this 
Department  for  the  biennial  period  ending  April  1,  1925, 
which  are  to  be  found  under  “Budget”  and  “Survey”  in 
the  first  part  of  this  publication,  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  the  stressing  financial  depression  through 
which  we  have  been  and  are  passing  in  Wyoming.  There¬ 
fore,  the  requests  are  far  below  what  they  should  be  for 
immediate  efficient  accomplishment. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  First  Report,  at  least  eight 
thousand  dollars  were  required  for  museum  cases  alone  to 
properly  house  and  securely  protect  the  Pennewill  and  other 
valuable  collections  in  the  Museum.  Since  the  compilation 
of  this  report  the  extraordinary  “Lusk”  Collection  and  many 

other  rare  treasures  have  been  donated. 

/ 

Since  our  entire  contingent  appropriation  for  this  pres¬ 
ent  two-year  period  was  only  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  it 
is  at  once  apparent  that  we  could  expend  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriation  for  this  particular  need. 

For  the  same  reason  we  could  expend  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  binding  of  newspapers  when  it  had 
been  shown  that  two  thousand  dollars  would  be  necessary 
for  this  item. 

Personal  interviews  with  our  resourceful  pioneers 
throughout  the  State,  and  many  now  residing  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  is  indeed  the  most  important  method  of  acquir¬ 
ing  accurate  and  complete  data  of  the  early  days.  Yet,  it 
has  been  compulsory  for  us  to  reduce  this  effort  to  a  nom¬ 
inal  expenditure  of  time  and  funds. 


FORT  LARAMIE. 

Ruins  of  non-commissioned  officers’  quarters.  Erected  in  1884. 
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Then,  should  Wyoming  fall  behind  all  other  states  in 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  her  World  War  History 
when  a  most  creditable  collection  of  every  character  has 
been  made  by  this  Department  with  only  the  regular  force 
and  the  voluntary  aid  of  patriotic  citizens?  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  a 
special  worker,  for  which  no  provision  has  been  made. 

So  negligible  has  been  the  cost  of  inaugurating  and 
maintaining  the  historical  work  in  Wyoming  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  March,  1919,  that  were  the  entire  sum  cut  off  from 
the  State  appropriations  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  less 
than  one  cent  per  capita  to  our  citizens.  While  during  this 
same  period,  priceless  literary  materials  have  been  gath¬ 
ered,  as  is  shown  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and 
museum  collections  which,  if  permissible  to  sell  them, 
would  bring  more  than  double  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
historical  work  up  to  April  1,  1923. 

BUILDING 

The  problem  of  space  for  our  collections  is  indeed  a 
a  vital  one,  and  one  which  we  trust  will  receive  your  most 
earnest  consideration. 

Unusual  Opportunity — Historical  Library. 

Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas — being  familiar  with  the  collec¬ 
tion — was  asked  to  describe  the  Coe  Historical  Library, 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  before 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  Sixteenth 
State  Legislature. 

This  library  consists  of  a  rare  collection  of  books — 
many  of  which  are  out  of  print — pamphlets,  manuscripts 
and  diaries,  pertaining  to  Wyoming  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  A  year  ago  it  was  valued  at  $75,000,  and  it  is 
constantly  growing.  Mr.  Coe  is  one  of  Wyoming’s  best 
friends — a  true  benefactor — and  this  wonderful  library  he 
desired  the  State  to  possess,  provided,  it  could  be  housed 
in  a  suitable,  FIRE  PROOF  Historical  Building. 

The  Historian  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Coe  prior  to  the  session  of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature, 
which  was  compensated  by  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Historical  Department  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
telegram  sent  to  Bishop  Thomas: 
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January  14,  1921. 

“Rev.  N.  S.  Thomas, 

“Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Am  keenly  interested  seeing  proper  appropri¬ 
ations  made  for  Historical  Department.  Miss  An¬ 
derson’s  letters  fourth  and  fifth  received  during 
my  absence.  Suggest  you  see  her  then  interview 
Governor  and  others.  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  to 
them  I  will  only  bequeath  my  collection  to  state 
provided  it  shows  proper  appropriation  disposition 
build  Historical  Department  up  to  what  it  should 
be  and  make  provision  for  satisfactory  building. 

W.  R.  COE.” 

While  members  of  the  Sixteenth  State  Legislature 
showed  deep  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  offer,  yet  the  body  could  not  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
it  could  make  an  appropriation  for  an  additional  building. 
Mr.  Coe  has  not  withdrawn  this  offer.  Such  an  opportunity 
is  indeed  worthy  of  the  grave  concern  of  every  citizen  of 
this  state,  and  especially  of  our  legislative  bodies. 

“There  is  no  man  whom  Fortune  does  not 
visit  once  in  his  life,  but  when  she  does  not  find 
him  ready  to  receive  her,  she  walks  in  at  the  door 
and  flies  out  at  the  window.” 

Historical  Museum. 

So  great  is  the  educational  value  now  placed  upon 
Municipal  Museums  that  they  are  receiving  generous  sup¬ 
port  from  the  public  in  many  cities  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  State  Historical  Museums  are  becoming  great  edu¬ 
cational  factors,  as  well,  and  these  should  be  equipped  with 
space  and  funds  so  that  their  collections  can  be  methodically 
classified  along  strictly  historical  lines,  and  present  to  the 
visitor  a  systematic  and  continuous  exhibition  of  our  state’s 
history  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 

In  Wyoming  our  Museum  already  possesses  valuable 
collections  which  would  lend  far  greater  educational  value 
could  we  follow  a  methodical  system  of  classification.  This, 
however,  is  out  of  the  question  with  our  present  floor  and 
exhibition  case  space.  It  is  even  necessary  for  us  to  place 
numerous  rare  treasures  in  a  space  where  only  one  should 
be  displayed.  Stage  coach  days  and  other  periods  of  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  fittingly  represented  by  proper  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  our  historical  museum. 
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Where  Our  Future  Storehouse? 

Our  Historical  Law  makes  provision  for  a  vault  and 
newspaper  storage  space  in  the  basement  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary.  The  Library  is  also  outgrowing  its  present  quarters 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  when  this  space 
will  not  be  available  for  the  Historical  Department.  Yet, 
here  we  have  stored  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  maps, 
charts,  pictures  and  flags  that  the  State  will  ever  possess. 

The  space  allotted  the  Historian  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Capitol  Building  is  now  almost  filled  to  overflowing. 
Therefore,  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Commonwealth,  to  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Committee  and  to  the  members  of  the  Seventeenth  State 
Legislature  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  progress  made 
in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  Wyoming’s  history, 
during  the  first  three  and  one-half  years,  and  then  to  give 
your  unreserved  support  to  this  important  EDUCATIONAL 
institution. 

Other  States — Their  Memorials. 

In  other  states  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  the  collection,  preservation  and 
publication  of  their  history,  not  only  have  appropriations 
been  made  by  their  legislatures,  but  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  have  appreciated  the  value  such  an  institution  holds 
to  their  commonwealths  and  have  donated  large  sums  for 
sites  and  buildings  as  a  memorial  to  some  loved  one  and  to. 
their  soldier  dead. 

In  Wyoming  we  have  as  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  as  are 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Is  not  then,  the  dire  need  of  your 
historical  collections  worthy  of  your  most  earnest  consid¬ 
eration  and  effort? 

Erect  Memorial  to  Pioneers  and  Soldiers. 

No  greater  honor  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  individual  or 
individuals  and  organizations  than  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  erected  an  Historical  Building  a*s  a  Memorial  to  our 
Pioneers  and  World  War  Soldiers.  If  patriotic  and  civic 
organizations  would  arrange  for  a  suitable  building  site  as 
a  Memorial  to  Wyoming’s  pioneer  men  and  women,  and  a 
public  spirited  citizen,  or  citizens,  arrange  with  our  next 
legislative  body  to  supply  one-half  the  cost  of  the  main 
wing  of  an  Historical  Building  as  a  Memorial  to  our  World 
War  heroes,  the  very  vital  problem  of  a  fitting  home  for 
our  State’s  historical  collections  would  be  solved.  Such 
an  accomplishment  would  also  serve  as  a  great  living  mon- 
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ument  to  the  men  and  women  who  made  possible  such  a 
Memorial. 


OUR  APPRECIATION 

The  Historian  here  expresses  her  deep  appreciation  of 
the  unstinted  courtesies  extended  her  by  and  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  citizens  and  the  press  of  the  State;  to  the 
members  of  the  Department's  office  staff  whose  loyal,  effi¬ 
cient  services  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  present  this 
Second  Biennial  Report,  together  with  Wyoming  Histor¬ 
ical  Collections. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  HISTOR¬ 
ICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WYOMING. 

These  comments  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  informing  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  Wyoming’s  Department  of  History  of  the  value 
placed  upon  its  progress  by  editorial  and  other  friends. 

Editorial  Comment. 

“As  the  State  grows  old,  these  records  will  become  of 
priceless  value  and  future  legislatures  should  see  that  the 
department  is  supplied  with  sufficient  funds  at  all  times 
to  carry  on  its  work  properly.  Miss  Anderson  is  doing  won¬ 
derful  work  for  Wyoming  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  compelled  to  use  the  greatest  economy." — Newcastle 
News-Journal. 

“The  State  Historical  Department  this  last  year  has 
done  work  that  the  country  should  feel  proud  of.  Many  val¬ 
uable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  of  curios 
and  relics  on  display  in  the  Capitol  Building  at  Cheyenne. 
The  files  and  records  have  been  improved  and  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  has  been  taken  of  all  items  of  any  interest  whatever 
historically.  Miss  Anderson  is  deeply  loyal  to  her  work  and 
possesses  a  boundlessness  of  enthusiasm  for  it  that  insures 
her  success,  if  she  is  only  granted  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state." — Sheridan  Enterprise. 

“Wyoming  people  who  have  not  seen  the  Lusk  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Indian  curios  and  trophies  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
State  Capitol  have  missed  a  real  treat.  These  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  state  by  Frank  Lusk  through  the  standing 
given  the  Historical  Society  by  Miss  Eunice  Anderson." — 
Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

“Miss  Anderson  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  historical 
work  and  is  accumulating  much  which  will  be  of  historical 
interest  to  the  state  and  in  addition  to  this  has  greatly 
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increased  the  collection  of  relics  of  the  range  and  frontier 
days,  all  of  which  are  becoming  more  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by.” — Sheridan  Post. 

“Our  Historical  department  is  constantly  obtaining 
the  stories  of  the  pioneers.  A  large  number  of  valuable 
manuscripts  are  in  the  archives  of  this  department  at  the 
State  Capitol.  The  museum  contains  many  relics  of  a  price¬ 
less  nature.” — Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

“Miss  Eunice  Anderson,  the  State  Historian,  during 
the  short  period  of  her  service  in  this  office,  has  done  many 
things  for  which  the  state  owes  her  a  debt  not  easily  paid, 
but  probably  none  of  her  many  lines  of  endeavor  will  have 
a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  the  essay  contest  which 
she  is  now  conducting  in  the  schools.  Her  own  indefatigable 
efforts  to  discover  and  preserve  the  records  of  pioneer  days 
and  trophies  of  the  late  war  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
fund  of  material  from  all  over  the  state,  but  this  is  not  the 
greatest  benefit  which  will  come  from  the  contest.  Every 
essay  which  is  mailed  to  Cheyenne  will  represent  at  least 
one  student  who  has  felt  a  new  interest  in  local  history  and 
a  pride  in  tracing  the  milestones  in  his  country’s  progress.” 
— Laramie  Republican. 

(Note: — The  Laramie  Republican  refers  to  an  essay 
contest  conducted  in  1920). 

Letters  From  Friends. 

“Thank  you  for  the  paper  in  which  Mr.  Deming  com¬ 
ments  so  nicely  on  the  Indian  collection.  I  hope  all  of  the 
people  interested  around  there  know  that  it  was  very  largely 
because  of  your  ability,  energy  and  interest  in  the  matter 
that  the  collection  was  placed  in  Cheyenne.  Friends  of 
mine  from  the  east  were  extremely  anxious  that  it  should 
be  placed  back  there,  where,  in  their  opinion,  more  people 
would  see  and  enjoy  it. 

“I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  it  is  where  it  should 
be  and  where  it  is  taken  care  of  as  it  should  be.  When 
we  clean  up  here,  there  will  be  some  more  things  to  be  sent 
you,  but  I  cannot  just  tell  when  that  will  be. 

“With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

FRANK  S.  LUSK.” 

Missoula,  Mont.,  Sept.  9,  1922. 

“It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  me  at  length  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  your  department.  What  impresses  me  most 
is  the  fact  that  you  have  accomplished  so  much  with  such 
a  relatively  small  appropriation.  Naturally,  such  a  task 
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as  you  have  undertaken  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  public  in  its  importance  and  significance.  In 
this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  your  report,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  your  little  leaflets  and  brochures  are  most  interest¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  look  over  your  report  at  my  leisure  and 
shall  send  it  back  to  you  by  the  date  you  set.  I  am  only 
sorry  there  are  not  copies  available  for  distribution. 

“I  shall  indeed  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  list  which  the 
National  Association  of  War  History  organizations  is  send¬ 
ing  you.  Considerable  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this 
state  in  the  matter  of  preserving  our  war  records  and  I, 
among  others,  have  been  asked  to  prepare  suggestions  for 
appropriate  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

“I  have  none  but  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  my 
years  in  Wyoming,  and  especially  of  the  fine  courtesy  and 
willing  co-operation  that  was  shown  me  by  all  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Capitol. 

“With  heartiest  good  wishes, 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

HARRISON  C.  DALE, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  political  Science.” 
University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow,  June  5,  1922. 

(Formerly  with  the  University  of  Wyoming). 


“I  have  been  giving  much  more  than  passing  thought 
to  that  collection  you  have  acquired,  and  the  wonderful 
work  you  are  doing,  and  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  another  visit  with  you  in  your  little  world  of  rare  relics. 

“Most  sincerely  yours, 

“JOHN  W.  MELDRUM. 

“U.  S.  Commissioner.” 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

July  15,  1921. 


“As  a  pioneer  of  Wyoming  (of  territorial  days)  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  that  such  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  preserving  records  and  other 
things  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  state  and  terri¬ 
tory.  One  of  my  most  pleasant  experiences  while  a  visitor 
to  Wyoming  in  September,  1921,  was  the  time  spent  look¬ 
ing  at  the  collections,  especially  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
matter.  Wyoming  is  so  young  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  many  of  its  citizens  will  at  present  take  the 
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interest  in  the  subject  that  is  warranted;  few  of  us  do  until 
we  reach  that  age  in  life  where  we  begin  to  look  back — 
or,  to  put  it  in  the  term  we  would  have  used  in  the  early 
seventies,  when  we  begin  to  ‘back  trail.’  Youth  is  naturally 
concerned  mainly  with  the  things  of  today,  at  least  so  it 
was  with  me,  and  I  will  add  that  I  failed  to  realize  until  I 
was  past  sixty  that  I  was  a  pioneer  of  one  of  the  great  states 
of  our  Union,  and  that  I  had  built  a  cabin  in  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  one  of  its  streams  at  a  point  240  miles  northwest 
of  Cheyenne  in  the  days  when  the  Indian  was  on  the  war¬ 
path;  that  I  had  been  a  participant  in  the  work  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  a  system  long  years  ago  gone  out  of  use — 
the  ox  team.  Nowadays  this  knowledge  stirs  within  me  an 
amount  of  affection  for  Wyoming  that  I  cannot  express 
in  words,  and  no  day  passes  that  I  do  not  long  for  a  view 
of  the  clear  skies  over  its  vast  prairies,  and  a  jaunt  along 
some  of  my  old  trails  that  lead  over  plains  and  along  pic¬ 
turesque  mountain  streams. 

“WILLIAM  FRANCIS  HOOKER.” 

New  York,  Oct.  12,  1922. 


“If  not  too  late,  I  will  be  glad  to  look  up  any  records 
or  whatever  may  be  here  and  let  you  have  them,  although 
I  very  much  doubt  if  anything  exists  which  is  not  already 
in  the  State  archives. 

“I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  must  have  appeared  to  be 
positive  neglect,  but  assure  you  I  am  and  always  shall  be 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  Wyoming  and  her 
people,  and  am  truly  grateful  for  remembrance  of  myself 
and  my  daughter. 

“Very  sincerely, 

(Mrs.  J.  A.)  ISABELLA  W.  CAMPBELL.” 
1714  N.  Street, ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Wife  of  Wyoming’s  first  Territorial  Governor  in  1869) 


“I  have  an  extra  copy  of  “Progressive  Men  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,”  a  large  volume  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  a  copy  I  will  be  glad  to  present  this  to  the 
State  Historical  Library.  It  contains  sketches  of  the  Pio¬ 
neers  of  the  State.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Legislature 
make  provision  for  a  State  Historical  Building  at  the  next 
session.  We  should  have  a  State  Historical  Society  with 
branches  in  each  county.  Most  of  the  counties  have  libraries 
and  these  could  be  headquarters  for  the  county  branches. 
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Much  of  the  material  for  the  history  of  the  state  can  be 
gathered  together  now  which  soon  will  be  lost. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“P.  W.  JENKINS/’ 

Big  Piney,  Wyo., 

April  7,  1922. 


Comments  on  First  Biennial  Report. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment,  1919-1920.  This  is  a  valuable  publication.  I  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  continue  the  work  of  this  kind. 

CHARLES  W.  SMITH, 

“Mgr.  Washington  Univ.  State  Historical  Society.” 


“I  have  received  the  ‘Proceedings  and  Collections  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department’  with  which  you 
so  kindly  remembered  me.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
booklet  which  I  am  sure  will  be  most  interesting. 

“With  sincere  good  wishes, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“JOHN  B.  KENDRICK.” 


“Have  received  the  ‘First  Biennial  Report’  and  several 
of  my  friends  would  like  copies. 

“C.  B.  ROOT.” 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 


“Mrs.  Charles  Stone  has  kindly  lent  me  her  copy  of 
the  first  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Historian  and  I  am 
disconsolate  that  I  haven’t  one.  I  understand  the  edition 
is  exhausted.  Is  there  possibility  of  a  reprint?  If  an  op¬ 
portunity  arises  by  which  I  might  secure  this  Biennial  Re¬ 
port,  I  shall  appreciate  your  intercession. 

“MARGUERITE  S.  CAMERON.” 

Evanston,  Wyoming. 


“I  have  received  the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  pamphlet.  Thank  you  for  it.  I  have  spent  this  after¬ 
noon  in  reading  it,  and  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  add  it  to  my  library. 

“WILLIAM  WALLER  EDWARDS.” 

Gary  High  School, 

Gary,  Indiana. 
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“May  I  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your  efforts  to  do 
so  much  to  bring  Wyoming’s  History  to  public  attention — 
handicapped  as  you  are  by  lack  of  funds  and  help  ? 

“Sincerely, 

“(Mrs.  Chas.  J.)  MABELLE  S.  OVIATT  ” 
Sheridan,  Wyoming. 


“I  had  expected  that  you  were  going  to  give  us  some¬ 
thing  most  interesting  in  your  historical  publication.  You 
have  done  that  and  more — it  is  of  great  value  as  an  histor¬ 
ical  document,  it  is  painstaking  in  its  detail,  it  is  attractive, 
useful  and  a  credit  to  you  and  your  department.  I  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  add  many  other  volumes  to  this 
valuable  publication.  As  one  who  dabbles  in  history,  I 
thank  you. 


Laramie,  Wyoming. 


“GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBARD, 
“Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Wyoming.” 


“I  have  received  the  document,  *  *  *  There  is  so  much 
to  look  over  and  it  is  very  entertaining.  What  time  and 
patience  it  must  have  cost  you  to  get  together  such  a  vast 
amount  of  reading  matter.  I  thank  you  so  much.  You  are 
making  that  position  invaluable  to  the  state. 

“EDWARD  IVINSON.” 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 


“I  have  my  copy  of  the  Historical  Collections  for  1920. 
I  herewith  inclose  P.  0.  order  for  $1.50.  Will  you  please 
send  me  another  copy?  I  hope  that  the  Legislature  will 
give  you  a  liberal  appropriation  and  that  you  may  go  on 
with  this  work.  *  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
the  people  of  Wyoming  could  have  realized  the  importance 
of  this  work  twenty  years  ago. 

“L.  R.  A.  CONDIT.” 

Barnum,  Wyoming. 


“I  spent  an  hour  last  night  looking  over  the  report  and 
its  composition  shows  ability  of  a  high  order  in  its  com¬ 
pilation.  As  the  years  come  and  go  this  will  of  course  be 
expanded  until  some  day  it  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
your  energy  and  intelligence.  I  will  read  it  all — every  word 
of  it. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


“M.  J.  GREEVY.” 
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“I  received  the  book  and  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  first  report.  It  is  splendid,  and  Wyoming  should  be 
very  proud  of  your  untiring  efforts  in  bringing  the  office 
up  to  its  present  standard. 

“(Mrs.  Lin  I.)  MATTIE  S.  NOBLE, 
“President  Wyoming  Federation  Women’s  Clubs.” 
Thermopolis,  Wyoming. 


“Your  first  publication  reached  me  and  I  find  it  very 
interesting  indeed. 

“W.  R.  COE.” 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  received  the  volume  of  Proceedings  and  Col¬ 
lections  of  the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department  with 
much  pleasure  and  would  like  to  buy  three  more  copies  if 
possible. 

“Scott  Davis’  account  of  the  holdup  of  the  Deadwood 
coach  was  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  know  something 
about  that  myself. 

“H.  L.  SCOTT, 

“Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Rt.” 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


“I  received  your  favor  of  the  13th  and  am  very  much 
pleased  to  have  your  Budget  and  Survey.  It  is  well  done. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  have  any  trouble  in  securing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  appropriation  this  year.  You  make  a  fine  showing. 
I  wish  you  every  success. 

“WILLIAM  E.  CONNELLEY, 
“Superintendent  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society.” 

Topeka,  Kan. 


“I  am  able  to  say  that  your  biennial  report  is  worthy 
of  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  each  member  of  the 
coming  Legislature  and  it  could  be  read  by  the  average 
layman  with  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  to  himself 
and  his  State.  The  future  generations  will  appreciate  your 
efforts  iri  this  I  am  sure. 

“MARSHALL  S.  REYNOLDS.” 


Kemmerer,  Wyoming. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

Colonial  Dames  of  Illinois  contributed  $1,215  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  to  aid  in  purchasing  the  Gunther 
collection  of  relics  and  heirlooms  of  the  Washington  and 
Lincoln  families,  stating  that  they  consider  the  Historical 
Society  the  most  vital  of  any  aid  in  the  teaching  of  Amer¬ 
icanism. 


Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  of  the  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  has  issued  a  bibliography  for  the  study  of  history 
in  the  schools  of  Wyoming.  This  is  the  most  complete 
bibliography  yet  compiled  and  represents  months  of  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  part  of  the  author.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  distribution  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne. 


The  January,  1921,  issue  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  Quarterly  contains  “The  Indian  Border  War  of 
1876”  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  J.  Capron.  The  article  is  compiled 
from  letters  and  the  diary  of  her  husband,  Lieut.  Thaddeus 
H.  Capron,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry.  The  scenes  are  laid  at 
Fort  Laramie  (the  Capron  familv  at  one  time  occupying 
“Old  Bedlam”),  Fort  Fetterman,  Black  Hills,  Powder  River, 
Tongue  River,  Crazy  Woman  Creek  and  all  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  narrative  contains  the  names  of  all  the 
prominent  officers  including  Generals  Crook  and  Sheridan, 
connected  with  the  Indian  warfare,  and  is  replete  with  his¬ 
toric  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 


E.  Richard  Shipp,  of  Casper,  has  recently  published  a 
volume  of  “Intermountain  Folk:  Their  Days  and  Ways,” 
concerning  which  the  Boston  Transcript  says: 

“The  Intermountain  States  may  be  on  the  further  edge 
of  what  we  regard  geographically  as  Mid-America,  but 
there  is  more  of  the  real  Mid-American  feeling,  of  char¬ 
acter  and  description  in  Mr.  Shipp’s  Tntermountain  Folk' 
than  any  recent  book  we  have  known  that  pretends  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  indigenous  substance  of  that  region.  As 
far  as  any  descriptive  features  go,  these  poems  come  out  of 
the  soil  of  Wyoming,  though  in  human  characteristics, 
habits  and  experiences,  they  speak  for  the  new  intermoun¬ 
tain  folk  who  inhabit  the  group  of  sister  states.” 


Issued  monthly  since  January,  1922,  the  Union  Pacific 
Magazine,  published  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  periodicals  in  the  West.  Each  number  contains 
historical  material  of  great  worth  and  the  articles  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  authentic  pictures.  A  competent  staff  of 
editors,  historians,  special  writers  and  local  representatives 
make  this  magazine  possible. 

The  Erie  Magazine,  published  in  New  York,  is  another 
railroad  organ  which  frequently  contains  interesting  Wyo¬ 
ming  history. 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  issued  quar¬ 
terly,  accompanies  each  membership  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association,  of  which  Wyoming  is  a  part. 
It  is  composed  of  articles  of  general  as  well  as  local  historic 
interest  by  the  best  writers  on  this  subject.  The  bulletin 
is  edited  by  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  of  history, 
Clarence  W.  Alvord,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library.  Mrs.  Clarence  S. 
Paine,  Secretary,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  receives  memberships 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association. 


A  recent  publication  of  exceptional  value  is  a  two- 
volume  history  of  the  Bozeman  Trail,  by  Dr.  Hebard  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Brininstool.  Personal  interviews,  original  docu¬ 
ments,  letters  and  the  like  make  it  an  interesting  as  well 
as  authentic  work.  The  illustrations  are  from  original 
drawings  made  as  far  back  as  1853.  This  history  is  just 
from  the  press  of  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland. 


NECROLOGY 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS 

Some  of  the  deaths  of  Pioneers  notable  in  Wyoming  af¬ 
fairs,  and  of  others  who  were  contributors  to  the  Historical 
Department  of  Wyoming  are  given  herewith.  The  period 
covered  is  from  October  1,  1920,  to  October  1,  1922: 


Cyrus  Beard,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Wyoming  Supreme 
Court,  was  born  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  August 
13.  1850.  and  died  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  December  16, 
1920.  He  was  completing  his  sixteenth  year  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  acting  for  the  second 
time  in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Justice.  “He  was  profoundly 
learned  in  law  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  men 
who  had  been  elevated  to  the  supreme  bench.”  The  memor¬ 
ial  to  Justice  Beard  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  given 
in  part:  “He  cast  his  lot  with  Wyoming  about  the  time 
that  she  became  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  states  and  contrib¬ 
uted  in  a  marked  degree  through  three  decades  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  this  young  commonwealth.  To  him,  his  profes¬ 
sion  was  a  sacred  thing  as  separated  and  distinguished 
from  a  mere  occupation.  The  practice  and  service  upon 
the  bench  were  to  him  more  of  a  science,  into  which  he 
threw  his  energy  and  life  with  an  absorbing  interest,  eager 
to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  and  the  better  to  serve  his 
fellowmen.  We  may  truthfully  say  that  while  our  profes¬ 
sion  repeatedly  honored  him,  yet  he  truly  honored  our  pro¬ 
fession.” 


Father  Hugh  Cummisky  was  born  in  Towanda,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  August  15,  1854,  and  died  at  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
October  3,  1920.  Father  Cummisky  came  to  Laramie  to 
serve  as  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole’s  Catholic  church 
in  1879.  He  was  the  oldest  priest  in  Wyoming  in  point  of 
continuous  service. 

Colonel  J.  L.  Torrey,  many  years  a  resident  of  Thermop- 
olis,  Wyoming,  died  in  West  Plains,  Missouri,  December, 
1920.  He  organized  the  famous  regiment  known  as  “Tor- 
rey’s  Rough  Riders”  and  gained  prominence  in  the  State 
during  the  Spanish  War. 


Jeremiah  Porter  Bush  was  born  in  Barry,  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  February  27,  1836,  and  died  at  his  home  near 
Hulett,  Wyoming,  November  23,  1920.  The  passing  of  Mr. 
Bush  marked  the  close  of  a  useful  and  eventful  life  spent 
on  the  Western  frontier. 
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Richard  J.  Daley  was  born  in  St.  John,  N.  S.,  August 
27,  1852,  and  died  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1921.  He  located  in  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  in  1884 
and  removed  to  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  in  1897  where  he  with 
his  family  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  a  devout  com¬ 
municant  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles.  He  belonged  to  a  pioneer  family  of  Wyoming  and 
was  one  of  the  valued  builders  of  this  commonwealth. 


Mrs.  Eliza  Douglas,  one  of  the  earliest  residents  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  died  at  her  home  July,  1921.  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  a  versatile  woman  and  had  met  the  conditions 
of  pioneer  life  with  marked  ability  and  cheerfulness. 


Samuel  Howes  Hardin  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1846,  and  died  in  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  July,  1921.  He 
received  a  liberal  education.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1880 
and  was  prominent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cattle 
industry.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of  the 
“Old  Settlers  Club”  of  Johnson  and  Sheridan  Counties.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  and  served 
with  marked  ability. 


Mrs.  Miranda  Crook,  resident  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
for  almost  fifty  years,  died  at  her  home  April,  1921.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Crook  one  of  the  early  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  Capital  City. 


Edward  W.  Burke,  State  Commissioner  of  Child  and 
Animal  Protection  and  pioneer  of  Wyoming,  died  at  his 
home  in  Cheyenne,  April,  1921.  He  was  connected  with  the 
early  life  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  humani¬ 
tarian  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  and  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  of  Child  and  Animal  Pro¬ 
tection  placed  Wyoming  in  the  top  list  of  the  states  having 
real  humane  administration. 


Justice  Charles  E.  Blydenburgh  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  March  19,  1854,  and  died  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  April  17,  1921.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1874.  “He 
was  a  young  man  not  long  out  of  college  and  at  once  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Great  West.”  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  of  Wyoming  and  was  an 
associate  justice  at  the  time  of  his  death.  “Among  the 
lawyers  of  Wyoming,  Judge  Blydenburgh  was  regarded  as 
an  exceedingly  strong  member  of  the  profession.  As  a 
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judge  his  opinions  were  profound  and  scholarly.  As  a 
friend  he  was  loved  and  honored  beyond  most  men.  He 
knew  and  practiced  the  ethics  of  business  and  friendship.” 


Dr.  George  C.  Rafter,  rector  emeritus  of  St  .Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Lin,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  Nov¬ 
ember  5,  1838,  and  died  in  Cheyenne,  February,  1921. 
When  a  young  man  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  en¬ 
tered  Kenyon  College,  an  Episcopalian  institution  at  Gam¬ 
bler,  Ohio.  Later  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Nashotah,  Wisconsin.  He  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1882  where 
he  served  as  active  rector  of  St.  Mark's  until  1904,  since 
which  time  he  was  rector  emeritus  and  known  as  the  “grand 
old  man  in  church  life  of  Wyoming.''  He  was  dean  of  the 
clergy  of  Wyoming  and  prominent  in  Masonic  circles.  Of 
Dr.  Rafter,  Bishop  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas  said:  “Dr.  Rafter 
was  a  great  pastor,  whose  flock  and  friends  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  denomination.” 


Nathaniel  Kimball  Boswell,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  November  4,  1836,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  October  12,  1921.  He  came  to  Chey¬ 
enne  and  Laramie  in  1867  where  he  opened  the  first  drug 
stores  of  those  two  towns  just  forming.  He  was  the  first 
sheriff  of  Albany  County  and  one  of  the  first  Deputy 
United  States  marshals  in  the  West.  It  was  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Albany  County  that 
he  became  famous  as  a  menace  to  the  bad  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  the  most  intrepid  peace  officer  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  As  sheriff  he  summoned  the  first  wo¬ 
mans  jury  in  history  at  Laramie,  March,  1870.  He  aided  in 
organizing  the.  first  Masonic  lodges  in  both  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  He  was  loved  and  esteemed  as  are  few  men. 


Mrs.  Mary  Erhart  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
April  9,  1827,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
October  12,  1921.  She  came  to  Laramie  June  17,  1868, 
making  the  six  weeks  trip  in  an  ox  wagon.  She  was  the 
oldest  citizen  of  Albany  County  and  one  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  of  Laramie. 


George  N.  Hansen,  seventy-five  years  of  age,  died  at 
his  home  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  April  11,  1921.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  Wyoming,  having  located  in  the  Capital  City  in 
1871.  He  was  a  veteran  employe  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  an  active  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  lodge. 
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Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Nickerson,  seventy  years  of  age,  died 
April,  1921.  Mrs.  Nickerson  was  the  wife  of  Captain  H. 
G.  Nickerson  of  Lander,  Wyoming,  former  Indian  Agent 
and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Together 
they  pioneered  thru  the  stirring  Indian  troubles  of  Wyo¬ 
ming. 


N.  A.  Heath,  very  early  pioneer  of  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
died  in  Ogden,  Utah,  March  5,  1921.  He  belonged  to  that 
class  of  citizens  which  made  the  Wyoming  division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  famous  for  its  efficiency.  He  was 
a  pioneer  passenger  conductor  of  this  line.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  civic  life.  His  wife  served  on  the  first 
womans  jury  ever  called. 


John  W.  Hammond  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania, 
April  4,  1847,  and  died  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  April,  1921. 
He  was  a  prominent  pioneer  stockman  and  business  man. 
He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1871. 


F.  J.  Delvin  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
March  2,  1840,  and  died  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  August 
7,  1921.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
many  other  engagements  during  this  period. 


W.  W.  Paterson  was  born  in  Blyth,  England,  March, 
1860,  and  died  in  a  sanitarium  in  Denver,  Colorado,  August, 
1921.  He  located  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  in  1875,  where 
he  was  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  later 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and  resided  in  Rock 
Springs  until  his  death. 


Mrs.  Mary  O’Connell,  seventy  years  of  age,  a  resident 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  for  forty-seven  years,  died  at  her 
home  June  3,  1921.  Mrs.  O’Connell  was  one  of  the  cour¬ 
ageous  pioneer  women  of  the  West  and  enjoyed  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 


Charles  Wulfjen  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Kendrick,  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  June,  1921. 
Mr.  Wulfjen  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Wyoming 
and  was  prominent  in  church  and  social  circles.  He  ran 
one  of  the  largest  cattle  outfits  on  the  Wyoming  range. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  United  States  Senator  John  B. 
Kendrick. 
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John  T.  Simpson,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  died  in  Jack- 
son,  Wyoming,  September,  1921.  He  was  the  father  of 
Jackson  and  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  pioneers  of  the 
West.  He  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox  team  in  1857. 


Mrs.  Millie  C.  Graham,  a  resident  of  Wyoming  for  fifty 
years,  and  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  Wyoming's 
statehood,  died  at  her  home  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  October 
24,  1921. 


C.  F.  Roberson  was  born  in  Livingston  County,  New 
York,  March  8,  1847,  and  died  in  Ogden,  Utah,  February 
11,  1922.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1876.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  pioneer  stockman  of  Opal,  Wyoming,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  prosperous  upbuilder  of  our  commonwealth. 


William  J.  Stover  was  born  in  Carter  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  June  25,  1837,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  December  6,  1921.  He  had  been  a  resident  of 
Johnson  and  Sheridan  counties  since  1884  and  was  a  splen¬ 
did  type  of  the  early  pioneer. 


Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Junk,  a  resident  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  for  fifty  years,  died  at  her  home  June  2,  1922. 


Mrs.  Hi  Kelley,  prominent  in  the  very  early  life  of 
Cheyenne,  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  July  8,  1922. 


Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Chase  was  born  in  Alleghany  County, 
New  York,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
September  25,  1922.  She  was  eight-four  years  of  age. 
She  came  with  her  husband  to  Wyoming  in  the  late  sixties. 


John  Alexander  Cumming,  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  died 
at  his  home  April,  1922.  He  was  associated  with  Colonel 
Cody  for  a  number  of  years  and  assisted  in  putting  down 
numerous  Indian  uprisings. 


George  Gebhard  was  born  in  Baden  Baden,  Germany, 
January  21,  1852,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Laramie,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  April  18,  1922.  He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  to  Wyoming  in  the  early  seventies.  He  was 
discharged  from  Military  service  at  Fort  Sanders  in  1874. 
He  had  his  part  in  quelling  Indian  troubles.  He  enjoyed 
high  work  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  lodges.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  the  first  State  Legislature.  He 
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was  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


William  T.  Hogg,  pioneer  stockman  and  banker,  died 
at  his  home  near  Cody,  Wyoming,  May  14,  1922.  He  came 
to  America  from  Scotland  when  a  youth  just  out  of  his 
'teens  and  located  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 


William  K.  Carson,  pioneer  business  man  of  Dubois, 
died  June  23,  1922.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Sixteenth  State  Legislature. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Sober  (Julia  Beidleman  Winslow) 
was  born  in  Evanston,  Wyoming,  in  1875,  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1922.  Of  Mrs.  Sober  her  life-long  friend,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stone,  says:  “Words  fail  to  describe  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  Mrs.  Sober’s  character.  Unfettered  by 
formal  conventions,  unselfish  and  deeply  human  in  her 
sympathies,  she  made  friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  light 
of  her  presence  pervaded  the  hospital  of  which  her  husband 
is  superintendent  and  her  companionship  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  the  patients  as  well  as  attendants.”  She  was  a 
talented  musician  and  active  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 


Mrs.  Henry  Altman,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  died  at 
her  home  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  May  14,  1922.  She  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Chey¬ 
enne  for  forty  years.  She  maintained  a  keen  interest  in 
civic  affairs  and  gave  generously  to  various  charities. 


George  W.  Perry  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Ohio,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1868,  and  died  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  May  11,  1922. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  financial, 
political  and  newspaper  circles.  At  one  time  he  was  editor 
of  what  is  now  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune-Leader.  He 
founded  the  Rawlins  Republican.  Going  to  Sheridan,  he 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sheridan  Post.  He 
was  also  manager  of  an  automobile  agency  and  president 
of  two  banks.  He  was  several  times  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Senate  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member 
of  that  body.  He  was  an  unselfish  and  willing  worker  for 
the  public  welfare. 


Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Fales,  resided  in  Wyoming  sixty  years, 
died  at  her  home  in  Casper,  February,  1922,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  She  was  known  as  the  “Medicine 
Woman.”  An  inherent  knowledge  of  medicine  applied  very 
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largely  by  means  of  nature’s  remedies,  made  her  services 
of  prime  importance  to  the  pioneers  and  won  the  heart  of 
the  redmen,  with  whom  she  gained  fame  as  the  “Miracle 
Woman.”  She  was  a  cousin  of  former  President  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes. 


E.  F.  Cheney,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Lan¬ 
der  valley,  died  at  Lander,  Wyoming,  October,  1922. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Millyard  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
December  6,  1855,  and  died  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  January 
6,  1922.  She  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1867  on  the  first  train 
operated  to  that  point  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


William  T.  Judkins,  first  postmaster  of  Riverton,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  former  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Washakie,  died  at 
his  home  in  Riverton,  February  20,  1922.  He  was  serving 
as  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


Louis  G.  Phelps  was  born  at  Red  Wing,  Minnesota, 
July  29,  1859,  and  died  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  May  31,  1922. 
He  was  nationally  known  as  a  financier  and  was  the  largest 
individual  land  owner  in  Park  County.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Port  Hope,  Canada.  In  1905  he  engaged 
in  ranching  at  the  head  of  Greybull  river,  where  he  built 
up  the  Pitchfork  Ranch,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
West. 


Stephen  George  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  June, 
1826,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Sheridan  County,  Wyoming, 
March,  1922.  He  came  to  America  when  nine  years  of  age. 
He  went  to  Colorado  with  the  gold  rush  in  1859,  crossing 
the  plains  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cow.  He  went  to 
Sheridan  County  in  1881. 


John  D.  Gill,  prominent  pioneer  resident  of  Cheyenne, 
died  at  his  home  April  17,  1922.  He  was  sixty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  was  engaged  in  mining  and  cattle  ranching  in 
Wyoming. 


Howard  Eaton  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
February4  8,  1851,  and  died  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  April  5, 
1922.  He  was  known  as  “one  of  nature’s  noblemen.”  He 
dignified  every  avocation  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was 
one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  closest  friends.  He  was  en- 
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gaged  with  his  brothers  in  conducting  the  famous  Eaton 
Dude  ranches  in  Sheridan  County,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


A.  L.  White  died  in  Long  Beach,  California,  May  8, 
1922.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Cheyenne  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  for  over  forty  years.  He  at  one  time  owned  a  part 
of  the  site  whereon  the  Capitol  building  is  located. 


Henry  Conway,  a  resident  of  Cheyenne  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  died  at  his  home  July  12,  1922.  He  was  one  of 
Cheyenne's  most  highly  esteemed  pioneers. 

John  C.  Friend  was  born  at  Chandlerville,  Illinois,  July 
16,  1847,  and  died  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  January  19,  1922. 
He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1864  with  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cav¬ 
alry  during  the  Indian  troubles.  He  established  the  Carbon 
County  Journal  at  Rawlins.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  held  many 
offices  of  trust  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
membership  of  the  Rawlins  Grand  Army  Post.  His  mind 
was  a  storehouse  of  Wyoming  history,  and  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  our  most  resourceful  pioneers. 


WYOMING 

HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS 


We  publish  these  Historical  Sketches  as  given  to  us 
and  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  personal  views  and 
opinions  set  forth  in  them.  One  object  in  the  publication 
of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Collections  is  to  arouse  histor¬ 
ical  investigation  and  discussion. 
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WORLD  WAR  COLLECTIONS 

Only  two  of  the  many  interesting  Wyoming  World  War  reports 
and  narratives  on  file  in  the  Department  of  History  can  be  presented 
to  our  readers  thru  this  publication: 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
WYOMING 

(By  Augustine  Kendall,  Fuel  Administrator) 

The  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Wyoming  was 
not  started  until  in  November,  1917.  Mr.  Augustine  Ken¬ 
dall  accepted  the  appointment  as  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Wyoming  on  October  29,  1917,  after  having  been 
strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  prominent  coal  mine  oper¬ 
ators  and  business  men  of  the  state.  He  was  then  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  but  returned  to  Wyoming  immediately  and  began 
to  perfect  an  organization. 

During  November,  1917,  an  office  location  was  secured 
and  the  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  were  purchased. 
On  November  14,  1917,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ohlseen  was  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  and  took  up  his  duties  with  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Organization.  Mr.  Ohlseen  was  appointed  because 
he  knew  the  coal  industry,  having  had  over  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  mining  and  distribution  of  coal  and  had  a 
through  knowledge  of  the  Wyoming  coal  fields  and  the 
territories  served  by  its  mines.  An  Advisory  Committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission,  and  a  former  railroad 
man;  Mr.  A.  T.  Yonkee,  a  stockman  and  business  man  of 
Northern  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Miller,  a  prominent  oil 
operator.  These  men  were  conversant  with  conditions  over 
the  whole  state  and  as  each  was  a  specialist  in  his  own 
field,  the  Administration  was  fortunate  in  securing  their 
services. 

Wyoming  is  traversed  by  three  main  railroads  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west;  through  the  northern,  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  state.  Mr.  Yonkee  was  assigned 
to  Northern  Wyoming,  Mr.  Miller  to  Central  Wyoming  and 
Mr.  Floyd  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  All  were 
expected  to  and  did  advise  the  State  Fuel  Administrator 
on  any  subject  regardless  of  which  portion  of  the  state  it 
affected,  but  each  was  especially  assigned  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  so  that  the  whole  state  might  be  under  direct  super- 
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vision.  At  a  conference  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
Mr.  Kendall  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Fuel  Committee 
for  each  county.  A  chairman  was  appointed  for  the  Fuel 
Committee  of  each  county,  who  was  later  designated  as 
County  Fuel  Administrator.  The  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  appointed  the  members  of  his  committee,  appointing  as 
many  associates  as  he  thought  was  necessary.  In  four 
counties,  however,  no  associates  were  appointed,  as  due  to 
local  conditions,  the  County  Fuel  Administrators  could  han¬ 
dle  the  situation  to  better  advantage  than  a  committee. 

Retail  Prices  and  Gross  Margins. 

The  first  problem  relating  to  retail  prices  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  adjust  was  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where, 
due  to  a  series  of  editorials  and  articles  in  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  retail  coal  dealers  and  the  coal  mine  operators 
were  accused  of  charging  excessive  prices.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  was  sent  to  Sheridan 
to  investigate  the  charges.  It  was  found  that  the  people 
of  Sheridan  were  paying  fifty  per  cent  more  for  coal  than 
in  1915.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  mines,  which  are 
within  seven  miles  of  the  town,  had  sold  coal  to  the  dealers 
in  Sheridan  at  a  lower  price  than  received  in  any  other 
market.  When  the  Fuel  Administration  fixed  the  prices 
which  the  mines  could  charge  for  their  product,  the  sub- 
bituminous  mines  in  the  Sheridan  district  were  allowed  the 
same  prices  as  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  whereas  before  then  the  sub-bituminous  coal 
was  sold  for  approximately  $1.00  per  ton  less.  The  mines 
increased  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  and  the  dealers  natu¬ 
rally  added  the  increase  to  the  price  they  charged  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  found  that  the  retail  coal  dealers  had  added  a  gross 
margin  that  was  forty-five  cents  more  than  the  regulations 
allowed  them,  but  this  had  been  for  only  a  few  days  when 
they  discovered  their  error.  Before  the  representative  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  arrived  there  the  dealers  had 
already  corrected  their  prices  and  refunded  the  overcharge. 
The  charges  of  profiteering  were  not  substantiated  and 
complaints  were  caused  by  newspaper  agitation  that  was 
not  founded  on  fact. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  retail  coal  dealers  in  Rock 
Springs,  all  of  whom  delivered  coal  by  hauling  in  wagons 
direct  from  the  mines,  were  selling  prepared  coal  at  a  price 
that  allowed  them  only  55  cents  per  ton  for  haulage,  over 
the  prices  fixed  for  the  coal  at  the  mines.  The  dealers 
were  able  to  show  an  actual  cost  of  hauling  of  80  cents  per 
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ton.  We  allowed  them  to  add  the  actual  cost  of  delivery 
to  the  fixed  mine  prices,  increasing  the  retail  price  25  cents 
per  ton.  We  were  later  called  upon  to  adjust  these  wagon 
mine  prices  and  in  all  cases  allowed  only  the  actual  cost  of 
delivery  to  be  added  to  the  prices  fixed  for  the  mine,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  only  profit  should  be  that  made  at  the 
mine. 

This  office  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  cor¬ 
rect  returns  of  Form  No.  1,  '‘Retailers’  Reports  of  Cost  and 
Selling  Prices.”  Few  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  state 
had  kept  records  along  the  lines  of  the  information  asked 
for,  so  it  was  necessary  to  write  almost  every  dealer  ex¬ 
plaining  the  “Form”  and  the  nature  of  the  information 
wanted.  We  also  found  that  invariably  the  dealers  had  sold 
coal  at  or  near  actual  cost  in  July,  1915,  and  if  that  were 
used  as  a  base  for  their  gross  margin  they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  We,  therefore,  adjusted  the  gross  mar¬ 
gins  on  a  common  sense  basis,  adhering  to  the  rules  as 
closely  as  possible. 

We  were  often  called  upon,  during  the  first  few  months, 
to  decide  what  constituted  prepared  sized  and  what  screen¬ 
ings  also  to  rule  on  prices  the  mines  were  charging  for 
odd  sizes  or  mixtures  of  various  sizes,  these  questions  not 
having  then  been  settled  by  the  Bureau  at  Washington. 
We  tried  to  decide  these  matters  fairly  and  promptly  so 
as  to  cause  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  Our  decisions 
were  all  later  upheld  by  the  Legal  Division  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prices.  December  27,  1917,  the  Acme  Coal  Company,  in 
Sheridan  County,  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  price  list  showing 
the  prices  they  quoted  f.  o.  b.  their  mines  and  asked  for  a 
ruling  on  the  quoted  price  of  $2.45  per  ton  on  nut  run  or 
21^-inch  mine  run.  The  fixed  prices  specified  only  prepared 
sizes,  mine  run  and  screenings.  We  ruled  their  price 
on  nut  run  w&s  fair  and  equable  as  the  coal  is  a  mixture 
of  nut  coal  and  screenings  and  the  price  quoted  is  an  in- 
between  price  that  is  figured  on  the  percentages  of  the 
two  sizes. 

January  1,  1918,  we  received  a  telegram  from  Wash¬ 
ington  requesting  data  and  an  opinion  as  to  re-adjustment 
of  the  prices  fixed  for  the  sub-bituminous  mines  in  this 
state.  The  mine  prices  fixed  for  the  state  allowed  the 
sub-bituminous  fields  the  same  prices  as  the  mines  in  the 
bituminous  fields.  We  did  not  wish  to  arbitrarily  recom¬ 
mend  price  changes  without  first  giving  the  operators  and 
the  consumers,  who  were  interested,  an  opportunity  to 
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state  reasons  for  or  against  a  change,  and  so  advised  the 
Bureau  of  Prices.  We  were  authorized  to  call  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  sub-bituminous  prices.  This  meeting  was 
first  called  for  January  25,  1918,  and  on  request  of  the 
operators  was  postponed  to  February  1st.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Cheyenne,  with  coal  mine  operators  from  the  sub- 
bituminous  fields,  the  State  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator  present.  No  representatives  of 
the  consumers  were  present.  Sheridan  County  is  the  largest 
sub-bituminous  field  in  the  state.  The  operators  from 
Sheridan  County  were  not  willing  to  discuss  the  matter, 
contending  that  state  Fuel  Administrators  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  mine  prices  or  production,  and  furthermore 
that  the  mine  prices  then  allowed  them  a  net  profit  of 
only  10c  to  12c  per  ton,  although  admitting  that  prior  to 
the  war-time  demand  their  coal  had  been  sold  at  from 
50c  to  $1.00  per  ton  less  than  the  coal  from  the  bituminous 
fields.  The  wages  paid  labor  was  then  and  is  now  on  the 
same  basis  in  both  fields.  The  operators  would  not  offer 
any  evidence  to  support  their  statement  as  to  net  profit. 
As  this  office  had  no  desire  to  have  other  than  a  free  and 
open  discussion  in  order  to  secure  information  on  which 
to  base  a  recommendation  to  Washington  and  as  the  Sher¬ 
idan  County  Operators  tried  to  turn  the  meeting  into  a 
cross-examination  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  having  an 
attorney  there  for  that  purpose,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
This  office  made  no  recommendation  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prices  as  to  any  changes  in  prices  fixed,  but  did  recommend 
a  full  investigation  of  the  cost  of  mining  in  the  Sheridan 
field. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  1918  the  various  local 
committees  had  been  organized  and  were  investigating  and 
adjusting  the  Gross  Margins  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  County  Committees  handled  this  matter  very  fairly 
and  efficiently  and  no  appeals  from  their  decisions  were 
received.  In  only  two  towns  in  the  state  was  it  necessary 
to  make  any  material  reduction.  In  all  other  communities 
the  gross  margins  added  were  found  to  be  reasonable.  In 
six  towns  in  the  state  gross  margins  were  increased  over 
those  added  before  the  Fuel  Administration  took  charge. 
In  these  cases  it  was  found  that  the  dealers  were  selling 
coal,  because  of  a  price  war,  at  prices  that  would  not  allow 
them  a  profit.  We  took  the  stand  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  was  obligated  to  assure  the  coal  dealers  a  fair 
profit,  when  we  found  that  through  too  eager  competition 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  they 
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were  selling  coal  too  cheaply,  even  as  we  should  protect  the 
buying  public  by  reducing  profits  when  we  found  them  too 
high.  Net  profits  per  ton  allowed  Retail  Coal  Dealers  in  this 
state  varied  from  25c  per  ton  to  50c  per  ton.  In  fixing 
gross  margins  the  local  committees  were  instructed  to  take 
into  consideration  local  conditions  of  doing  business  and  the 
“turn-over”  and  not  to  attempt  to  fix  blanket  margins. 
Local  conditions  and  the  price  of  labor  varied  so  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  that  the  committee  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fix  a  different  gross  margin  for  almost  each  county 
and  in  some  counties  for  each  community.  We  believe  the 
absence  of  appeals  from  either  consumers  or  dealers  has 
proven  this  plan  of  fixing  gross  margins  was  just  and  fair. 
As  the  cost  of  labor  was  increased  and  other  factors  changed 
the  situation,  the  committees  were  called  upon  to  readjust 
gross  margins.  Increases  were  granted  when  warranted 
and  at  all  times  the  committees  kept  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  and  tried  to  impartially  protect  both  the  public 
and  the  retail  coal  dealer. 

At  no  time  during  the  life  of  this  Administration  were 
we  called  upon  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  any 
retailer  or  consumer  for  violations  of  the  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  In  the  few  cases  where 
the  regulations  were  not  strictly  followed  we  found  the 
violations  were  of  minor  importance  and  were  due  to  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Rulings,  and  not  with  the  intent  to 
evade  any  provision. 

Shortage  and  Relief. 

The  coal  fields  of  Wyoming  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  state.  In  only  seven  counties  are  there  no  coal  mines, 
either  wagon  or  shipping  mines.  The  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  requires  but  five  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  state,  so  we  were  not  called  upon  to  relieve  many  se¬ 
rious  shortages  of  coal.  Part  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due 
the  County  Committees  who  constantly  labored  to  get  the 
public  as  well  as  the  retail  coal  dealers  to  order  fuel  as  far 
in  advance  of  their  needs  as  possible.  Then,  too,  whenever 
we  have  notified  the  mines  that  any  community  was  short 
of  coal  that  community  received  immediate  attention;  for 
example,  on  December  7,  1917,  the  Hospital  at  Rawlins,  a 
town  of  about  6,000  population,  burned  down.  The  patients 
were  taken  to  private  homes  and  buildings.  This  happened 
when  the  town  was  short  of  coal,  there  being  less  than 
forty-eight  hours’  supply  and  none  in  the  dealers’  hands. 
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The  local  Committee  immediately  advised  us  by  telephone 
and  we  requested  the  mines  at  Rock  Springs  to  ship  the 
dealers  in  Rawlins  enough  coal  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
and  also  asked  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  this  coal.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  sufficient  coal  had  been  delivered  to  the  dealers  in 
Rawlins  to  eliminate  all  danger  of  suffering  from  want  of 
fuel.  That  the  disaster  was  not  followed  by  loss  of  life  was 
largely  due  to  the  promptness  with  which  the  coal  was 
supplied. 

At  no  time  has  this  office  found  it  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  authority  vested  in  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
force  relief  or  immediate  shipment  by  the  mines. 


Car  Supply  and  Production. 

The  car  supply  furnished  the  mines,  had,  with  one 
exception,  been  satisfactory  during  the  entire  time  this 
office  has  existed.  In  November,  1917,  we  received  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  mines  in  Sheridan  County  were  idle  from 
three  to  five  days  per  week  from  shortage  of  cars.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Carroll,  a  former  railroad  man,  was  appointed  Field 
Agent  on  December  24,  1917,  and  assigned  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state  with  orders  to  confine  his  work  to  car 
supply  for  the  Sheridan  County  mines  until  the  situation 
there  was  remedied.  The  Sheridan  County  mines  are  served 
by  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Mr.  Carroll  found  adverse  weather 
conditions  were  largely  responsible  for  the  car  shortage. 
The  cold  was  severe  and  heavy  snows  delayed  trains.  How¬ 
ever,  he  also  found  that  none  seemed  to  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  regular  supply  of  empties  for  the  mines. 
Empty  cars  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  side  tracks  just 
a  few  miles  from  the  mines  and  loaded  cars  were  not  being 
moved  promptly,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yards.  Mr. 
Carroll  arranged  with  the  railroad  officials  for  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  this  highly  important  work.  A  system  of  daily 
reports  on  empty  cars  standing  on  side  tracks  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  no  cars  were  moved  empty  past  the  mines  that 
were  fit  for  coal  loading.  Formerly  empty  cars  owned  by 
other  roads  had  been  hauled  by  the  mines  because  of  vari¬ 
ous  restrictions  placed  upon  their  movement  by  the  owner 
roads.  This  office  instructed  Mr.  Carroll  to  see  that  all 
empties  were  set  at  the  mines  and  loaded.  The  railroad 
at  first  refused  to  accept  billing  on  some  of  these  “foreign” 
cars  because  they  were  not  consigned  to  points  along  the 
same  lines  over  which  the  cars  had  moved  in  coming  from 
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the  owner  road.  We  contended  a  routing  in  the  general 
direction  of  home  should  be  sufficient.  This  question  of 
routing  was  soon  straightened  out  so  that  all  cars,  whether 
owned  by  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  or  other  roads,  were  all  set 
at  the  mines  and  used  for  coal.  Soon  after  Mr.  Carroll  took 
up  his  work  at  Sheridan,  an  improvement  in  car  supply 
was  shown  and  the  mines  worked  almost  full  time  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  winter  and  spring.  Mr.  Carroll  resigned  in 
March,  1918,  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  The  need  for  a  field 
agent  was  then  almost  past,  so  no  one  was  appointed  to 
replace  him. 

The  coal  fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are 
served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  No  avoidable  car 
shortage  existed  there.  The  Union  Pacific  had  in  the  fall 
of  1917  instituted  a  coal  mine  car  service  whereby  a  train 
was  started  each  day  from  the  three  main  terminals  of  the 
railroad,  Omaha,  Denver  and  Ogden.  Each  of  these  trains 
handled  nothing  but  empty  cars  for  the  coal  mines,  picking 
up  every  empty  on  the  side  tracks  along  the  division.  As 
each  train  reached  its  division  terminal  a  through  train  of 
empties  was  made  up,  if  there  were  enough  to  do  so,  and 
this  train  was  rushed  to  the  mines  on  regular  schedule, 
thus  maintaining  a  steady  stream  of  cars  on  the  way  to  the 
mines. 

This  office  had  at  the  beginning  ordered  all  retail  coal 
dealers  to  unload  cars  within  twenty -four  hours  after  being 
spotted.  We  also  instructed  the  Committee  to  watch  this 
important  phase  of  the  work  and  to  extend  their  super¬ 
vision  to  all  cars,  whether  loaded  with  coal  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Good  results  were  obtained  from  the  committee’s 
work  along  these  lines.  The  coal  mines  were  careful  to  load 
all  cars  to  full  capacity  and  here  in  Wyoming  we  made 
every  car  count. 

In  the  year  1917  the  coal  output  from  the  mines  of 
Wyoming  was  8,800,000  tons.  During  the  year  1918  the 
mines  made  every  effort  to  increase  production  and  were 
able  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  material. 
The  output  in  1918  was  9,824,000  tons,  an  increase  over 
1917  of  1,024,000  tons.  We  had  set  our  goal  at  10,000,000 
tons  but  after  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  heavy  demand 
for  coal  eased  up  and  the  mines  were  forced  to  take  idle 
time.  The  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza  also  decreased 
production.  Approximately  70%  of  the  coal  produced  is 
shipped  to  railroads  in  the  western  states,  for  engine  use. 
Only  5%  is  consumed  within  the  state,  excluding  that  used 
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for  railroads.  The  remaining  25%  is  shipped  to  almost 
every  state  in  the  North  and  West,  as  the  following  state¬ 
ment  shows.  The  statement  shows  only  the  number  of 
cars  of  coal  that  was  shipped  for  domestic  use,  the  coal 
shipped  to  or  furnished  the  railroads  is  not  included.  We 
have  taken  the  shipments  for  the  week  ending  January  19, 
1918,  as  that  was  about  an  average  week: 


State  No.  of  Cars 

California _  36 

Colorado _  2 

Idaho _ 138 

Iowa _ 101 

Kansas  _  25 

Montana _ 407 

Missouri _  36 

Minnesota _  3 

Nebraska _ 754 

Nevada _  29 

North  Dakota _  45 

South  Dakota _ 168 

Oregon _  58 

Utah _ 189 

Washington _  66 

Wyoming _ 231 

British  Columbia _  2 


Total _ _ 2200 


The  value  of  the  coal  output  of  Wyoming  for  the  year 
1918  was  fixed  at  $37,185,800.00.  There  were  no  new  coal 
mining  operations  opened  in  1918,  except  some  small  mines 
to  supply  strictly  local  needs.  The  increase  in  production 
was  made  possible  by  close  watch  of  the  loading  so  as  to 
use  every  car  to  maximum  efficiency  and  by  increased  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  miners.  The  mines  in  Wyoming 
are  operated  by  union  miners.  The  relations  between  the 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
always  been  harmonious  and  both  co-operated  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  mines  are 
all  electrically  equipped  and  operated.  Most  of  the  coal 
is  undercut  by  electric  mining  machines.  The  counties  of 
Sweetwater,  Carbon  and  Lincoln  produce  the  higher  quality 
of  coal  and  also  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  the  State. 
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Conservation. 

December  15,  1917,  we  received  the  first  Lightless 
Nights  order.  We  instructed  the  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  local  committees  to  enforce  the  order.  There 
was  considerable  objection  to  the  order  as  even  the  most 
strict  enforcement  would  not  save  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  coal  in  this  state.  Mr.  H.  A.  Floyd,  a  member  of  our 
State  Advisory  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the  Wyoming 
Public  Service  Commission,  who  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Public  Utilities  than  any  one  in  the  state,  advised 
us  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  would  not  save  a 
pound  of  coal  and  would  only  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
light  and  power  companies,  thus  giving  a  basis  for  appli¬ 
cation  for  an  increase  in  rates.  The  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  state  are  either  furnishing  power  to  the  coal 
mines  or  else  operate  central  heating  plants,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  operate  at  full  capacity  whether  or 
not  the  lights  were  used.  The  sign  lighting  is  a  negligible 
factor.  We  then  instructed  the  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tors  to  request  the  city  and  town  authorities  to  curtail  such 
portion  of  the  street  lighting  as  was  not  needed  for  public 
safety.  We  desired  this  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  public  in  reminding  them  we  were  at  war  and  of  the 
necessity  of  conservation.  This  much  of  the  order  was 
rigidly  enforced  and  we  later  were  advised  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  that  the  semi-darkened  streets  had  had  the  desired 
effect  and  had  proven  to  be  a  great  factor  in  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  fact  that  this  country 
had  a  definite  task  to  accomplish  in  which  they  as  well  as 
the  Government  had  a  part  to  perform. 

The  coal  fields  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  whole 
state,  coal  so  plentiful  and  wood  so  scarce  near  the  popu¬ 
lated  sections,  that  we  were  able  to  place  in  operation  only 
a  few  of  the  conservation  plans.  A  campaign  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  every  community  in  the  state  that  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  coal  from  wagon  mines  to  promote  the  use  of 
that  coal  so  as  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  every  possible  ton 
of  extra  haul.  In  this  we  were  very  successful.  We  also 
conducted  a  campaign  to  have  steam  plants  burn  slack  in¬ 
stead  of  screened  coal  or  mine  run.  We  are  unable  to  show 
any  great  saving,  in  tons  consumed,  through  our  campaign 
as  the  substitution  of  slack  for  the  coarser  grades  made 
that  impossible.  This  substitution,  however,  released  a  cor¬ 
responding  tonnage  of  screened  coal  for  domestic  use  and 
also  did  “save  coal”  through  the  burning  of  what  would 
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otherwise  have  gone  to  enlarge  the  waste  dumps.  The 
local  committees  were  active  with  the  “Save  a  Shovelful” 
campaign.  They  used  Four-minute  men  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Saving  Coal  and  also  kept  the  slogan  before  the  people 
by  means  of  a  line  or  two  added  to  business  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers.  This  advertising,  of  course,  was  donated. 

In  April,  1918,  we  started  our  “Order  Early”  campaign. 
The  local  committees  were  urged  to  conduct  this  campaign 
vigorously  and  they  all  responded.  In  this  work  as  in  the 
conservation  campaign,  the  assistance  of  public  speakers 
and  of  business  men  were  enlisted.  The  speakers  urged  the 
people  to  “order  early”  and  the  business  men  added  “order 
early”  advice  to  their  advertisements.  The  newspapers  of 
the  state  were  especially  generous  with  space.  That  the 
campaign  was  a  success  is  shown  by  the  orders  for  the 
winter’s  requirements  that  were  placed  with  the  coal  dealers 
as  early  as  April  and  May.  This  gave  the  retailers  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  coal  as  they  were  able  to  get  it. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  winter’s  requirements  of  coal  was 
delivered  into  the  consumers’  bins  by  October  1st.  This 
was  unusual  for  Wyoming,  as  in  former  years  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  consumers  ever  had  more  than  30  days’ 
supply  of  coal. 


General. 

The  coal  miners  of  Wyoming  subscribed  liberally  to 
each  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds ;  they  also  were  generous  with 
subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  War  Relief  Activ¬ 
ities.  In  the  second  Red  Cross  War  Fund  drive  every  miner 
in  the  state  donated  not  less  than  one  day’s  pay.  The  Lib¬ 
erty  Bond  campaigns  and  the  War  Relief  drives  among  the 
miners  were  all  conducted  by  the  unions. 

During  December,  1917,  we  received  complaints  from 
the  operators  in  Hot  Springs  County  that  the  saloons  at  the 
coal  mines  were  open  day  and  night,  demoralizing  the  labor 
force  and  causing  a  decrease  in  production.  We  requested 
Col.  George  M.  Sliney,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Hot  Springs 
County,  to  investigate  and  do  everything  possible  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  disturbing  element.  Colonel  Sliney  took  vigorous 
action  and  regulations  were  passed  by  both  the  Civic  and 
County  Authorities  closing  the  saloons  from  11:00  P.  M. 
to  7 :00  A.  M.  and  all  day  on  Sundays.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  for  a  time  but  it  was  necessary  to  continuously  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  liquor  causing  a  decrease  in  produc- 
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tion.  The  mines  in  Hot  Springs  County  are  located  in  a 
bleak  and  desolate  section,  practically  a  desert,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  amusement  and  recreation  are  limited. 

March  7,  1918,  the  miners  at  Gebo,  Wyoming,  in  Hot 
Springs  County,  walked  out  on  strike.  The  men  resented 
the  granting  of  deferred  classification  in  the  Draft  to  an 
office  employee  of  the  coal  company.  The  man  had  not 
claimed  deferred  classification  but  the  Superintendent  had 
claimed  it  for  him  and  he  was  placed  in  Class  Three  because 
he  was  employed  part  of  the  time  as  Assistant  Postmaster 
at  the  camp.  The  local  union  sent  a  committee  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  with  the  request  that  the  man  be  discharged. 
This  request  was  refused  so  the  miners  did  not  go  to  work 
and  called  a  mass  meeting.  Colonel  Sliney  attended  the 
meeting,  addressed  the  miners  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  matter  adjusted.  The  miners  returned  to  work, 
the  young  man  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  trouble 
voluntarily  enlisted.  The  miners  then  held  another  meet¬ 
ing,  extended  the  man  a  vote  of  confidence  and  also  voted 
to  obligate  the  union  to  take  care  of  his  immediate  family 
while  he  was  in  service.  Colonel  Sliney  attached  no  blame 
to  the  Superintendent  or  to  the  miners,  as  they  had  not 
gone  on  strike  to  embarrass  the  Government  but  rather 
through  an  excess  of  patriotism.  Colonel  Sliney  found  that 
every  miners  in  the  camp  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  all  had  invested  to  the  extent  of  his  resources  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  had  always  been  liberal  with  donations  to  the 
War  Relief  funds.  The  camp  had  also  furnished  so  many 
enlistments  that  no  man  had  yet  been  drafted. 

The  miners  in  this  state  were  receiving  unusually  high 
wages  and  the  increased  earnings  led  many  of  them  to  lay 
off  from  work  around  paydays,  causing  a  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  two  and  sometimes  three  days  after  each  pay¬ 
day,  which  in  this  state  is  semi-monthly.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  coal  mine  operators  we,  on  June  12,  1918,  appointed 
a  Field  Agent  to  visit  the  camps,  make  personal  calls  on 
the  men  who  made  a  practice  of  laying  off  and  try  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  necessity  of  steady  work  and  increased 
production.  Mr.  C.  F.  Osborn  was  appointed  as  Field  Agent. 
The  operators  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  this 
field  agent,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  was  to  furnish 
the  necessary  transportation.  We  sent  Mr.  Osborn  into  the 
Owl  Creek  district  first  as  there  the  habit  of  laying  off 
was  having  the  greatest  effect  on  production.  Mr.  Osborn 
found  the  miners  amenable  to  his  suggestions  that  as  patri- 
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otic  citizens  they  should  work  regularly,  and  the  situation 
improved  immediately.  The  State  Officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  then  took  an  interest  in  the  work 
and  offered  to  carry  on  the  campaign  by  means  of  commit¬ 
tees  from  the  local  unions.  As  it  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  the  miners  themselves  continue  this  work,  we 
readily  agreed.  The  experiment  proved  to  be  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  beneficial,  increased  production  even  while  the 
shortage  of  labor  was  most  acute,  proves  that. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1918-1919  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Wyoming  had  only  minor  problems  to  contend 
with.  The  public  had  secured  its  supply  of  fuel  early,  the 
winter  was  exceptionally  mild  and  the  mines  were  actually 
facing  idle  time  through  lack  of  orders.  Gross  margins  and 
retail  prices  had  been  satisfactorily  and  permanently  ad¬ 
justed  and  the  fuel  situation  was  in  good  shape. 

February  15,  1919,  we  released  the  local  committees 
and  all  of  the  personnel  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  except  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary.  The  records  and  property  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  been  disposed  of  according  to  instruction 
received,  and  the  work  in  Wyoming  is  finished.  We  are 
including  a  statement  showing  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  work  in  this  state  from  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  Wyoming: 


Payrolls  and  personal  services _ $4,002.92 

Travel  expenses _ 298.47 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  expense _  98.40 

Printing _  249.25 

Supplies,  office _  68.90 

Equipment,  office _  181.35 

Rent,  light  and  heat _  232.50 


Total _ $5,131.79 


To  all  of  us  here  in  Wyoming  the  work  was  new  and 
we  had  to  feel  our  way,  but  we  gladly  gave  it  the  best  we 
had  and  all  tried  to  “carry  on”  as  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically  as  was  possible. 

Rock  Springs,  Wyoming, 

March  10,  1919. 

RESCUED  FROM  SHARKS 

The  following  account  of  a  Wyoming  man’s  fearful 
experience  during  the  World  War,  appeared  in  the  New 
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York  Evening*  World,  May  9,  1918,  and  is  dated  at  “An 
American  Port”: 

Two  flying  men  plucked  from  the  sea  and  the  maws 
of  sharks  swimming  thick  as  minnows  sixty  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  were  brought  to  land  today  aboard  the 
American  ship  that  rescued  them  after  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  of  a  living  death. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Laverents  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Service  at  the  seaplane  station  near  Miami,  and  C.  C.  Cot¬ 
ton,  his  mechanician,  are  the  two  who  exemplified  today 
the  truth  that  miracles  have  become  commonplace  in  this 
day  when  men  fly  and  swim  beneath  the  seas. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  service,  which  he  came 
from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  join,  hardly  had  the  rescue 
ship  touched  in  the  harbor  when  Lieutenant  Laverents 
jumped  to  a  telephone  and  called  his  superior  in  Miami  to 
report  his  rescue  and  the  salvage  of  his  seaplane. 

A  strange  figure,  this  flying  man  who  played  with 
death  during  eighteen  racking  hours  on  the  deep.  Big  and 
blond — a  veritable  giant  of  the  plains  which  bred  him — 
the  flying  man  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  makeshift  khaki 
breeches  loaned  him  by  an  army  officer  aboard  the  vessel 
that  snatched  him  from  the  sea,  a  gray  sweater  donated  by 
one  of  the  ship’s  officers,  and  a  naval  cap. 

But  irrepressible  youth  beamed  from  his  eyes.  He’s 
going  back  to  Miami  on  the  first  train  and  resume  his  place 
in  the  flying  patrol.  Here  is  the  story  of  these  waifs  from 
the  air  plucked  from  the  menace  of  the  sea: 

Lieutenant  Laverents  was  assigned  last  Sunday  to  take 
up  his  air  sector  in  the  patrol  line  that  is  maintained  off 
the  Florida  coast  and  with  Cotton,  the  mechanician,  he 
soared  away  from  the  landing  stage  in  a  big  double  sea¬ 
plane  of  the  latest  type.  They  mounted  to  about  2,000  feet 
and  headed  out  to  sea.  When  about  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  away  from  the  low-lying  coast — which  showed  only 
as  a  film  of  vivid  green  on  the  horizon — something  began 
to  snap  and  sputter  in  the  roaring  engine  over  their  heads. 
A  cylinder  was  “missing.”  Laverents,  who  was  at  the 
wheel,  began  to  swing  his  machine  in  long  sweeping  vol¬ 
planes,  the  engine  off,  as  Cotton  arose  in  his  seat  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  repair  the  fault  in  the  motor.  Down  and  down, 
nearer  to  the  waves,  floated  the  big  sea  bird,  but  the  engine 
still  boggled  its  thrumming  song  and  a  tinf  stream  of 
precious  gasoline  spurted  from  the  reservoir. 
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A  heavy  wind  was  sweeping  up  from  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula;  the  sea  was  crested  with  white  caps  and  rolling 
in  long  swells.  Down  with  a  splash  came  the  seaplane  upon 
its  two  buoyant  cylinders.  The  hour  was  noon. 

Frantically  Cotton  and  Laverents  tried  to  tinker  the 
balky  engine  back  into  shape  so  that  they  could  rise  from 
the  water  and  make  back  to  the  coast.  The  waves  were 
running  six  feet  high  and  the  fragile  flying  boat  richo- 
chetted  and  teetered  like  a  drunken  albatross. 

The  two  wrecked  flyers  had  not  a  crumb  of  food  and 
very  little  water  in  their  canteens. 

After  an  hour  of  this  rocketing  about,  one  of  the  pon¬ 
toons  began  to  leak  at  its  forward  tip.  Cotton  climbed 
along  the  slippery  cylinder  to  make  repairs.  He  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  leak,  but  even  as  he  did  so  he  became  deathly 
ill  with  the  pitching  of  the  craft.  Laverents  had  to  climb 
out  on  the  precarious  footing  and  carry  his  comrade  back 
to  the  seat  in  the  fuselage. 

Then  the  sharks  began  to  gather.  A  scout  tiger  of 
the  sea  first  spotted  the  two  men  as  he  slipped  lazily  under 
the  lower  wing  and  rolled  over  to  bring  his  white  eye  to 
bear  on  the  bait  hung  but  a  few  feet  out  of  his  reach.  The 
scout  disappeared  for  a  minute,  then  returned  with  a  dozen 
in  his  train. 

Night  fell  and  the  rippling  noise  of  grim  fins  cutting 
the  water  below  their  feet  was  the  only  sound  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  waters.  Ever  and  again  a  blunt  snout  would 
strike  one  of  the  pontoons,  sending  a  shiver  over  the  rock¬ 
ing  craft.  Occasionally  the  flip  of  a  man-eater’s  tail  would 
set  one  of  the  wire  supports  to  thrumming  in  an  organ 
chord. 

So  through  the  night,  without  light  and  with  death  but 
a  few  inches  below  them,  the  two  flyers  waited — waited — 
and  with  the  reopening  of  the  old  leak  in  the  starboard 
pontoon,  their  craft  grew  waterlogged  and  settled  lower 
into  the  trough  of  the  restless  seas. 

Dawn  came  and  both  knew  their  flying  boat  would  not 
keep  afloat  another  hour.  At  six  o’clock  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  showed  over  the  horizon  to  the  south.  Lieutenant 
Laverents  hung  his  coat  on  one  of  the  struts  as  a  signal. 
By  the  time  the  rescue  ship  had  approached  and  the  boat 
was  sent  across,  the  feet  of  the  two  men  were  in  the  water 
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and  they  were  kicking  to  scare  away  the  raving  jaws. 
The  small  boat  could  not  approach  near  enough  for  them 
to  jump  into  it,  so  while  sailors  thrashed  the  water  with 
oars  to  frighten  the  sharks,  Laverents  and  Cotton  swam 
to  the  side  of  the  lifeboat.  The  seaplane  was  towed  to  the 
side  of  the  rescue  ship  and  hoisted  aboard. 

(Lieutenant  Laverents  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  entered  the  service,  June,  1917.  He  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  as  a  naval  aviation  instructor  and  he  was 
discharged  in  July,  1922.  His  mother,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Laver¬ 
ents,  resides  in  Cheyenne.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Contributed  by  John  Hunton. 

(Mr.  Hunton  is  a  venerable  pioneer  of  Fort  Laramie  and  is  noted 
for  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  memory  in  regard  to  affairs  of 
history.) 


PIONEER  DAYS  OF  BORDEAUX 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1867,  after  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  decided  the  definite  location  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Laramie  was  ordered  to 
see  to  the  construction  of  a  road  and  telegraph  line  between 
the  two  Forts.  This  he  immediately  proceeded  to  carry 
out  by  sending  a  force  of  citizen  employees  with  teams, 
wagons  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  do  the  work.  A 
military  escort  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers,  including  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  accompanied  the  working  party  as 
a  protection  against  hostile  Indians,  which  were  very 
troublesome  at  the  time.  Antoine  Ladeau,  then  employed 
at  Fort  Laramie  by  the  Government  as  a  guide,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  go  with  the  outfit  to  assist  in  selecting  the  route. 

James  Bordeaux,  a  Frenchman,  who  owned  a  road¬ 
house  and  small  trading  place  about  nine  miles  east  of  Fort 
Laramie  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Platte  river,  was 
informed  of  the  proposed  expedition  and  immediately  took 
some  road  ranch  supplies  and  a  few  men  and  established 
a  camp  on  Chugwater  creek.  In  the  meantime  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  decided  to  try  to  make  a  road  to  intersect  the 
Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  road  at  some  point 
on  Chugwater  creek.  Ladeau  informed  Bordeaux  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  roads  and  Bordeaux  located 
there  and  erected  three  small  log  rooms,  all  connecting 
with  each  other.  Bordeaux  started  a  small  store  and  road 
ranch  and  placed  a  man,  Hugh  Whiteside,  in  charge  of  it, 
then  returned  to  his  ranch  on  the  North  Platte. 

The  road  was  completed  and  the  escort  troops  returned 
to  Fort  Laramie  about  the  first  of  October,  1867.  About 
that  time  the  road  between  Bordeaux  and  Fort  Fetterman 
was  opened  up,  Major  Nelson  B.  Sweitzer  going  over  it 
with  three  or  four  (I  think  four)  troops  of  Second  U.  S. 
cavalry  and  quite  a  train  of  supply  wagons  that  had  been 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Fetterman,  and  in 
taking  supplies  to  Forts  Phil  Kearney,  Reno  and  C.  F.  Smith 
and  had  been  concentrated  at  Fort  Fetterman  to  be  sent 
to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  This  new  road  was  sometimes  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  “Sweitzer  cut-off/’  the  '‘Fort  Fetterman 
cut-off”  and  the  “Bordeaux  cut-off,”  but  is  now  unknown. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1868,  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date,  Hugh  Whiteside,  manager  at  Bordeaux,  was 
assassinated  while  standing  behind  his  counter  by  an  out¬ 
law  named  Franklin,  a  professional  desperado  and  horse- 
thief,  who  was  subsequently  hung — but  not  for  killing 
Whiteside.  After  Whiteside’s  death  the  road  ranch  was 
run  for  a  short  time  by  two  men,  “Cy”  Williams  and  one 
“Swolley.”  They  had  in  their  employ  a  half-breed  Sioux 
Indian  boy  named  Baptiste  Ladeau.  One  morning  in  March, 
1868,  the  boy  told  Williams  he  was  going  to  quit  and  go  to 
Fort  Laramie.  He  saddled  his  pony  and  started,  with  his 
dog  following  him.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Chug  Springs, 
some  four  miles  north  of  Bordeaux,  he  was  overtaken  by 
Williams,  Swolley  and  another  man,  chased  up  the  rocky 
bluff  and  killed,  together  with  his  horse  and  dog.  The 
remains  were  discovered  by  a  detachment  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry  soldiers  who  were  encamped  for  the  night  at  Chug 
Springs  while  en  route  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  to  Fort 
Laramie,  about  six  weeks  after  the  killing.  I  think  the 
grave  of  the  boy  can  be  seen  to  this  day. 

“Cy”  Williams  was  killed  during  the  following  May 
by  some  half-breed  Indians  at  the  E.  Coffey  and  Kuny 
ranch  five  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Laramie.  Swolley  dis¬ 
appeared  about  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  and  was 
thought  to  have  gone  to  Colorado.  The  ranch  was  then  run 
by  several  different  parties  for  a  few  months. 

About  August  or  September,  1868,  Ed  Foucks,  an  old 
bull-whacker,  got  possession  of  it  and  ran  it  very  creditably 
for  about  two  years.  Being  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads,  it  was  quite  extensively  patronized.  Some  time  in 
the  summer  of  1870  Foucks  sold  out  to  John  Barrett.  Bar¬ 
rett  sold  it  to  John  Hunton  on  October  28,  1870. 

The  Quartermaster  Department  U.  S.  A.  at  that  time 
carried  the  mail  between  Fort  Laramie  and  Cheyenne  once 
a  week  each  way,  taking  four  days  to  make  the  round  trip. 
After  Hunton  bought  the  ranch  the  Fort  Laramie  Quarter¬ 
master  established  a  stage  or  mail  station,  built  quarters 
and  a  stable  and  kept  a  detachment  of  eight  soldiers  there 
for  about  two  years.  In  1869  (late  fall)  the  Indians  were 
so  troublesome  on  the  Laramie  river  west  of  Fort  Laramie 
that  Benjamin  B.  Mills  and  William  G.  Bullock  moved  their 
herd,  about  150  stock  cattle,  from  the  Laramie  river  valley 
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to  about  five  miles  above  Chugwater  station  on  the  Chug- 
water  creek,  and  in  April,  1870,  moved  them  back  down 
the  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Richard  (pronounced  Reishaw) 
creek,  where  about  the  last  of  April  the  camp  was  attacked 
by  Sioux  .Indians  and  entirely  destroyed.  There  were  two 
herders,  John  Boyed  and  William  Aug,  who  had  been  out 
all  afternoon  and  had  just  returned  to  their  tent,  pulled 
off  their  boots  and  laid  down  to  rest  when  the  Indians  fired 
thru  the  tent  and  charged  the  camp.  The  herders  grabbed 
their  guns,  ran  from  the  tent  and  jumped  into  Chugwater 
creek,  being  both  barefooted.  They  followed  the  bed  of  the 
creek  for  nearly  ten  miles.  The  Indians  fired  a  few  shots 
at  Boyed  just  above  Chimney  Rock.  After  this  the  herd 
was  moved  to  the  Bordeaux  ranch  and  the  herders  located 
there. 

In  1871  Mills  died  and  Hunton  then  bought  his  half 
interest  in  the  herd,  which  was  the  first  herd  of  stock  cattle 
located  on  Chugwater  creek.  About  the  same  time  Hunton 
bought  six  ox  teams,  wagons,  and  other  paraphernalia  from 
Benjamin  Mills  and  Gibson  Clark.  He  took  this  outfit  to 
Fort  Fetterman  and  put  in  cord  wood  for  the  soldiers  until 
May,  1872,  when  he  brought  them  back  to  Bordeaux  and 
made  two  trips  hauling  hay  from  the  Laramie  river  to  the 
Bordeaux  ranch,  thereby  opening  and  using  for  the  first 
time  with  wagons  a  road  thru  Antelope  Gap  to  the  river, 
near  where  W.  S.  Blake’s  ranch  now  stands.  About  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1872,  the  teams  were  taken  to  the 
Medicine  Bow  station  on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  and  hauled  the 
first  freight  from  that  station  to  Fort  Fetterman,  making 
four  trips  with  freight  that  fall  and  then  back  to  Bordeaux. 

After  Hunton  bought  the  Mills  interest  in  the  herd  of 
cattle  and  ox  teams  he  adopted  the  brand  SO  for  the  stock 
cattle  and  the  brand  LD  for  the  work  cattle,  making  both 
brands  easy  to  vent  when  an  animal  was  sold.  The  SO  herd 
was  kept  at  Bordeaux  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1876,  and 
the  spring  of  the  year  1877,  when  they  were  moved  to  Box 
Elder  creek  southwest  of  Fort  Fetterman,  which  is  now 
the  location  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ranches  in  the 
state,  Careyhurst.  The  SO  brand  is  still  used  by  J.  M. 
Carey  &  Bro. 

For  many  years  during  the  seventies  Bordeaux  was 
a  great  mail  distributing  station  for  nearly  all  the  ranch¬ 
men  west  of  there  for  miles — even  as  far  as  La  Bonte, 
Horseshoe,  Cottonwood,  North  Laramie  and  Sibylee.  The 
postoffice  was  established  in  1877,  with  Thomas  Hunton  as 
postmaster. 
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On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1876,  James  Hunton  left  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  horseback  to  go  to  Charley  Coffey’s  ranch  on  Box 
Elder  creek  near  Louis  I.  Fulton’s  ranch,  to  get  a  horse  he 
had  arranged  to  trade  for.  About  seven  miles  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  or  about  three  miles  down  the  Notch  between  the 
main  draw  and  the  south  bluff,  he  was  waylaid  and  shot 
to  death  by  five  Indian  boys.  His  body  was  recovered  the 
next  afternoon.  During  the  night  after  the  killing  the 
Indians  went  into  Hunton’s  pasture  and  drove  off  every 
head  of  horses  and  mules  he  had  except  his  saddle  horse, 
which  was  not  there.  There  were  twenty-eight  head  of 
horses  and  eight  mules,  not  one  of  which  was  ever  recov¬ 
ered.  One,  a  large  fine  saddle  horse,  was  seen  on  the  battle¬ 
field  where  he  had  been  killed  in  the  fight  General  Crook’s 
command  had  with  the  Indians  on  the  Rosebud  reserva¬ 
tion  in  June,  1876. 

At  the  same  time  Hunton’s  stock  was  stolen,  twelve 
or  fifteen  head  belonging  to  others  were  taken,  among 
them  three  splendid  horses  belonging  to  Baptiste  Gamier 
(Little  Bat),  who  was  at  the  ranch  at  the  time  on  a  visit. 
He  had  made  the  ranch  his  home  for  six  or  seven  years 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  country. 
General  Crook  regarded  him  as  one  of  his  best  scouts.  He 
was  murdered  by  a  saloon  keeper  at  Crawford,  Neb. 

Antelope  were  very  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bordeaux  until  1895,  when  they  began  to  get  scarce.  All  thru 
the  seventies  the  ranch  always  had  antelope  meat  on  hand 
except  during  the  breeding  season.  On  some  occasions  as 
many  as  a  hundred  carcasses  were  hanging  on  the  shady 
sides  of  the  house  and  picket  corral,  and  were  sold  to  any 
person  who  wanted  them  at  one  dollar  per  carcass. 

The  Indians  were  troublesome  as  late  as  November, 
1876.  On  October  14th  of  that  year  they  made  one  of  their 
raids  and  succeeded  in  stealing  nearly  all  the  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  McFarland  &  McUlvan  (John  McFarland,  now  living 
at  Wheatland),  and  had  a  fight  with  Dan  McUlvan  and 
Dave  McFarland,  who  escaped  and  made  their  way  from 
the  hills  west  of  Bordeaux  down  Hunton  creek  to  the  ranch. 
The  Indians  went  to  the  M  Bar  ranch,  now  Slater,  took  the 
stock  and  escaped  with  it.  A  detachment  of  ten  soldiers 
which  was  stationed  at  Bordeaux  was  notified.  They  and 
six  citizens  struck  the  trail  and  followed  the  Indians,  over¬ 
taking  them  about  sunset  in  a  canyon  in  the  Richard  Hills. 
There  a  fight  took  place  in  which  one  soldier  was  killed, 
but  the  stock  was  not  recovered. 
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After  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877  Bordeaux  was  rather 
quiet.  In  the  fall  of  1877  Hunton  hauled  about  200  tons 
of  hay  from  Bordeaux  and  from  along  the  Chugwater  south 
of  Bordeaux  to  Fort  Fetterman  (85  miles)  to  fill  a  govern¬ 
ment  contract.  When  the  bull  whackers  were  there  loading 
it  was  sometimes  quite  lively.  The  same  work  was  done  in 
1878,  hay  being  hauled  to  Fort  Fetterman. 

Except  for  about  thirteen  months  in  1874  and  1875, 
Bordeaux  was  run  as  a  road  ranch,  selling  whiskey  and 
furnishing  meals  and  lodging.  Whiskey  was  twenty-five 
cents  per  drink,  meals  fifty  cents  and  bed  a  dollar.  In  1874 
and  1875  this  was  not  done  part  of  the  time  for  the  reason 
that  it  got  to  be  very  unpleasant  to  be  bothered  with  it, 
as  the  ranches  north  and  south  got  to  shoving  their  drunks 
to  Bordeaux.  During  this  time  the  ranch  furnished  meals 
only.  In  1876  when  the  Black  Hills  traffic  got  so  large 
and  the  call  for  accommodations  so  insistent,  the  ranch 
was  again  opened  up  as  a  regular  place  of  accommodation 
and  remained  such  until  about  the  time  the  railroad  got 
there  in  1887. 

In  1881  the  concrete  structure  at  Bordeaux  was  built, 
Charley  Sears,  of  Wheatland,  doing  the  carpenter  work. 
He  afterward  built  the  barn  and  other  structures.  In  1887 
the  hotel,  the  large  barn  and  an  office  building  were  erected. 
They  are  located  half  a  mile  north  and  west  of  the  original 
Bordeaux,  which  is  where  the  two-room  house  is  located, 
about  250  feet  west  of  where  the  concrete  house,  or  the 
LD  ranch  house  stands.  The  old  original  buildings  joined 
onto  the  south  end  of  the  two-room  house.  The  grove 
around  the  concrete  house  was  planted  in  March,  1882. 

The  original  Bordeaux  was  located  on  the  N.  W.  %  of 
the  N.  E.  */4,  Sec.  36.  Tp.  23,  R.  67.  That  portion  of  the 
country  was  surveyed  in  1872  by  John  B.  Thomas  and 
Henry  G.  Hays,  government  surveyors.  They  made  many 
of  the  names  of  the  creeks,  such  as  Richard,  Hunton  and 
Antelope,  official  by  naming  them  in  the  field  notes  of  their 
survey.  The  Bordeaux  ranch  land  extends  on  the  south 
to  within  three-eights  of  a  mile  from  the  M  Bar  ranch 
(Slater),  from  there  down  Chugwater  creek  about  eight 
miles  nearly  to  the  headgates  of  the  Swan  Land  and  Cattle 
Company  ditch,  and  contains  about  6,000  acres  of  patented 
land. 

Hunton  went  to  Fort  Laramie  to  live  in  1888  and  is 
still  there.  He  gave  up  the  managing  control  of  the  Bor- 
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deaux  ranch  in  October,  1889,  the  Messrs.  Techmaker  and 
De  Billiger  succeeding  him.  He  had  a  good  four-wire  fence 
around  14,000  acres  of  land  that  did  not  belong  to  him  and 
when  the  government  ordered  the  fence  taken  down  it 
was  abandoned  and  some  homesteaders  got  the  wire  and 
posts. 


SETH  EDWARD  WARD 

Mr.  Seth  Edward  Ward  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  about  the  year  1815.  He  started  West  when  about 
20  years  of  age  and  worked  his  way  to  Fort  Lupton,  Colo., 
and  took  employment  there  as  sort  of  a  general  trapper, 
working  for  the  Lupton  Fur  Company.  In  1834  he  came 
with  parties  of  men  to  this  section  of  the  country  and  he 
remained  in  these  parts  up  to  1871.  He  was  a  partner  of 
Wm.  Guerrie.  The  parties  by  whom  he  was  employed  at 
Lupton  would  send  him  out  as  a  “trusty  hand”  among 
other  employees. 

In  1836  he  went  to  “The  Narrows”  on  the  North  Platte, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Ft.  Laramie,  and  he  continued  to  trade 
and  trap  in  this  country.  He  finally  got  to  be  a  trader 
thru  permission  from  the  Government  on  his  own  account, 
nine  miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie,  at  a  place  called  Sandy 
Point,  on  the  Platte  river,  and  while  trading  there  with 
the  Indians  he  got  the  appointment  of  post  sutler  at  this 
post  (Fort  Laramie)  in  1858.  He  remained  post  trader 
until  1871,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

During  Mr.  Ward’s  incumbency  of  that  office  he  did 
a  very  extensive  business  in  different  states.  He  was  a 
man  generally-  well  informed  on  all  subjects  but  he  was 
very  reticent  and  gave  out  very  little  information.  He  was 
always  liberal  with  his  trading.  He  dealt  among  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Hunton  more  information 
than  any  man  he  has  ever  come  in  contact  with. 

He  put  Mr.  Hunton  to  trading  with  the  Indians  for 
fifty-six  head  of  mules  in  the  year  1868-69.  Generally 
about  $25  or  $30  worth  of  goods  consisting  of  one  red  and 
blue  blanket,  four  yards  of  woolen  goods,  some  calico, 
tobacco  and  a  little  powder,  lead  and  caps,  bought  a  mule. 
Indian  ponies  sold  for  from  $15  to  $20  in  goods. 

He  told  Mr.  Hunton  the  origin  of  the  name  “Goshen 
Hole.”  He  said  the  Indians  always  referred  to  it  as  the 
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“land  of  such  plenty.”  So  that  afterwards  the  whites  called 
it  the  “land  of  milk  and  honey,”  or  the  “land  of  Goshen.” 

In  1844  while  Mr.  Ward  was  still  at  the  Narrows  with 
his  employer,  they  accumulated  a  great  many  more  furs 
than  they  expected  at  that  place  and  did  not  have  enough 
ponies  to  move  them  over  to  the  Platte,  so  Ward  and  two 
Indians  were  sent  to  Fort  Lupton  to  get  others.  When 
they  reached  Crow  Creek,  southeast  from  the  present  site 
of  Cheyenne,  they  came  upon  twenty  or  twenty-five  families 
of  Arapahoes.  They  stayed  all  night  and  the  next  morning 
with  them,  camping  on  the  river  near  the  present  site  of 
Greeley.  That  day  they  crossed  the  Platte  and  the  Big 
Timbers  and  went  over  to  some  adobe  buildings.  That 
night  it  began  to  snow  and  although  it  was  about  the  first 
of  May,  it  snowed  for  three  days  and  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  they  could  not  start  back  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
When  they  were  going  down  Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  had 
no  recollection  of  ever  before  seeing  so  many  buffalo  and 
antelope.  Going  back,  they  found  them  all  dead  in  the 
snow. 

It  was  a  year  before  they  could  get  reports  about  how 
far  the  storm  had  extended,  since  there  were  only  about 
one  hundred  white  men  in  an  area  covering  several  hundred 
miles,  and  they  were  dependent  upon  word  brought  in  by 
Indians  from  various  sections  of  the  country. 


THE  GRATTAN  MASSACRE 

An  emigrant  outfit  was  going  West  and  they  had  some 
cattle,  among  others  a  lame  cow  which  was  too  lame  to 
travel,  so  they  left  it  in  the  Platte  Valley  on  the  south 
side,  about  nine  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  and  sent  back 
word  that  they  had  some  friends  coming  through  who 
would  bring  the  animal  on  with  them. 

But  upon  inquiry  the  friends  found  that  the  cow  had 
been  killed  by  an  Indian  and  they  reported  it  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Fort  Laramie,  who  at  that  time  was 
Lieutenant  Fleming.  Fleming  ordered  Lieut.  Grattan  to 
take  twenty-eight  men  and  an  interpreter  and  go  down  to 
the  Indian  village  and  get  the  Indian  who  had  killed  the 
cow  and  bring  him  to  the  Fort.  They  went  down  to  the 
village  and  called  out  the  chief  and  told  him  they  wanted 
the  Indian.  The  chief  told  them  they  could  not  have  him 
but  that  in  the  afternoon  he  himself  would  bring  the  Indian 
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to  the  Fort.  But  Grattan  insisted  on  getting  him  and  told 
the  chief  if  he  did  not  produce  him  he  would  fire.  The 
chief  replied  that  if  he  fired  a  shot  he  and  all  his  men  would 
be  wiped  out.  Nevertheless,  Grattan  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  and  kill  the  chief  and  then  the  Indians  killed  the 
twenty-eight  men  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

There  was  one  man  who  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse 
and  although  they  shot  him  in  the  jaw  and  through  his 
tongue,  he  got  to  within  three  miles  of  the  Fort  when  he 
met  an  Indian  squaw  in  the  valley  and  she  sent  him  up  the 
canyon  and  threw  some  branches  over  him  to  conceal  him. 
He  was  unable  to  speak  as  his  tongue  had  been  shot  off. 

That  night  they  expected  to  be  attacked  at  the  Fort 
and  after  the  massacre  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 
men  there.  The  next  day  Lieutenant  Fleming  ordered 
Sergeant  Snyder  to  go  down  and  bury  the  men  and  he 
brought  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Grattan  back  to  the 
Fort  and  they  were  later  taken  back  to  Connecticut. 

(It  is  generally  understood  that  Lieutenant  Grattan 
was  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Mr.  Hunton  says 
that  Mr.  Seth  Ward  stated  that  Grattan  was  not  intoxicated 
at  this  time  but  that  the  interpreter,  August  Lucieos,  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  did  not  interpret  correctly 
the  conversation  between  Grattan  and  the  chief,  bringing 
about  a  tantalizing  situation  which  resulted  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Hunton  had  some  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Senator  F.  E.  Warren  regarding  the  placing 
of  a  suitable  monument  on  the  spot  where  the  twenty-eight 
Grattan  soldiers  were  buried.  He  secured  a  right  of  way 
from  the  Swan  Land  and  Cattle  Company  but  could  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  further.  Mr.  Hunton  says  a  marker  should 
be  placed  on  this  location,  which  is  now  open,  plowed  ground 
without  a  mark  of  any  kind.  He  knows  the  exact  spot, 
however. 

The  remains  of  the  soldiers  were  removed  in  1891  to 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Fort  McPherson,  Nebraska.) 


CAPTURED  BY  INDIANS 

By  Mrs.  A.  M.  F.  Cook. 

(From  an  Original  Manuscript) 

I  was  born  in  Eastwood,  England,  August  19,  1851. 
I  came  with  my  parents,  Jasper  Fletcher  and  Mary  Limb 
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Fletcher,  to  America,  July,  1861.  My  sister,  Lizzie,  cap¬ 
tured  with  me,  was  born  in  Illinois,  August  6,  1863. 

We  started  to  cross  the  plains  on  account  of  my 
mother’s  health  in  May,  1865,  my  father  being  well  to  do 
financially,  and  was  abundantly  able  to  go  anywhere  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  family  physicians,  would  be  of  benefit 
to  my  mother’s  health,  going  first  to  Denver  where  we 
stopped  for  some  time.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date 
when  we  left  Denver  to  proceed  on  our  westward  journey. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  met  no  Indians  and  never  once 
thought  of  trouble.  But  constantly  on  our  guard,  we  started 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  intending  to  remain  there  for  a  short 
time  before  going  west  to  California.  When  we  arrived 
at  Fort  Laramie  we  were  halted  until  a  larger  train  came 
up,  that  we  could  travel  with  more  safely.  We  were  de¬ 
tained  there  but  a  day  when  an  ox  train  of  seventy-five 
wagons  came  and  we  started  with  them  on  Friday  morning, 
July  28th.  We  had  horses  attached  to  our  wagons  and  we 
were  put  in  the  lead.  After  traveling  till  noon,  Monday, 
July  31st,  we  went  into  camp  on  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming,  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  train,  but  always 
remaining  near  and  in  the  sight  of  the  main  train. 

We  had  just  unhitched  our  horses,  when,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  we  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  Cheyenne 
Indians.  My  mother  was  killed  and  my  father  escaped, 
dangerously  wounded.  From  the  effects  of  his  wounds  he 
never  fully  recovered.  I,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  baby 
sister,  Lizzie,  not  quite  two  years  old,  were  taken  prisoners. 
I  had  my  mother  by  the  hand  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
carrying  Lizzie.  As  before  mentioned,  my  mother  was  an 
invalid  and  the  last  words  that  dear  mother  spoke  on  earth 
were  to  me,  saying,  “Mary,  take  care  of  Lizzie,”  and  I  have 
never  seen  that  dear  little  sister  since  about  10  o’clock  on 
the  night  of  the  same  day  of  our  capture,  when  she  was 
crying  first  for  mother  and  then  for  me  to  take  her,  till 
finally  she  was  carried  out  of  my  sight.  The  next  morning 
I  inquired  of  a  half  breed,  one  who  could  understand  and 
speak  a  little  English,  where  my  sister  was  and  he  told  me 
she  cried  so  much  they  had  killed  her,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  told  me  the  truth  for  I  was  with  them 
for  nearly  one  year  before  being  rescued,  and  I  never  saw 
her  afterwards. 

As  for  telling  my  experience  with  the  Indians,  I  cannot 
command  the  language  that  would  convey  the  remotest  idea 
to  one  not  experiencing  it,  of  the  freezing  cold,  sleet  and 
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rain,  and  the  torture  I  would  receive  from  these  Indians, 
or  I  ought  to  say  fiends,  yes  they  were  far  worse  than  any 
name  I  could  give  them.  If  I  could  have  my  way  about  it 
there  would  not  be  one  left  alive.  I  have  been  almost 
starved  days  at  a  time,  without  one  morsel  to  eat.  Oh,  how 
I  prayed  for  death  to  come  to  my  relief.  I  have  begged  of 
them  time  and  time  again  to  kill  me.  I  have  often  thought 
since  my  rescue,  that  it  was  my  anxiety  for  them  to  kill 
me  caused  them  to  not  do  so.  Certainly  with  me  their 
tenderest  mercies  would  have  been  instant  death.  They  did 
not  for  the  first  few  months  permit  me  to  have  a  knife  in 
my  hand,  or  anything  with  which  I  could  take  my  own 
life.  Than  remain  with  them  death  would  be  far  more 
preferable.  After  a  time  I  began  to  have  some  hope,  that 
in  some  wav  or  other  I  would  be  rescued.  I  cannot  tell 
why  I  felt  that  way  nor  could  I  imagine  how  it  could  be  done. 

Winter  was  coming  on  and  it  was  noticed  by  the  Indians 
that  I  was  more  reconciled  than  I  had  been,  and  I  was 
trusted  with  a  hatchet,  and  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  ponies,  for  which 
I  had  to  climb  the  trees  and  cut  limbs  that  the  ponies  could 
get  the  bark  to  eat.  That  I  continued  all  winter.  Snow, 
rain  or  sleet,  I  had  to  go  and  do  that  work  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  till  late  in  the  evening,  with  nothing  scarcely  to  protect 
my  body  from  the  bitter  cold  and  storms.  When  I  returned 
to  the  lodge  in  the  evening  it  mattered  not  how  cold  and 
wet  I  was,  I  had  no  change  of  wearing  apparel  and  would 
try  to  sleep  with  the  few  clothes  I  had  on,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  cover  myself,  neither  would  they  give  me  anything.  Oh, 
those  awful  days  and  nights  will  live  in  my  memory  as 
long  as  life  lasts.  Not  only  that,  but  often  I  had  nothing 
to  eat  when  I  came  in.  One  unacquainted  with  the  Indians 
would  very  naturally  think  that  if  I  was  out  attending  a 
herd  of  ponies,  I  would  attempt  an  escape,  but  the  people 
who  know  and  are  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  Indians 
will  know  there  were  always  squaws  to  accompany  me  to  do 
the  same  work  for  their  herds,  and  also  to  guard  me. 
There  was  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  The  foregoing  is 
a  short  statement  of  how  I  lived  and  suffered  while  in 
captivity. 

My  rescue  came  late  in  the  spring  of  1866.  The  In¬ 
dians  i  was  with  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  in  southwest 
Kansas  for  their  annuities,  and  while  waiting  for  the  goods 
to  be  brought  them  from  Fort  Zarah,  Kansas,  an  Indian 
trader  by  name  of  Charles  Hanger,  his  home  at  that  time 
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being  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  but  now  of  Clinton,  Illinois,  who 
had  been  traveling  with  the  Arapahoe  Indians  all  winter 
(and  it  was  getting  late  in  the  season  for  trading)  divided 
his  outfit  and  started  for  the  Kiowa  village  about  one  and 
one-half  day’s  drive  from  the  Arapahoe  village.  Mr.  Han¬ 
ger  had  camped  for  the  night  and  early  next  morning  the 
band  of  Indians  I  had  been  with,  rode  up  and  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  their  village.  Mr.  Hanger  knew  they  had  no  robes, 
but  they  did  have  plenty  of  money  which  they  showed  him, 
taken  of  course  from  emigrants.  Of  the  value  of  the  money 
they  knew  absolutely  nothing,  only  that  the  white  man  had 
it  and  from  that  they  considered  it  valuable  for  the  trader. 

Mr.  Hanger  came  into  the  village  about  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  asked  him.  You  know,  as 
all  Western  men  know,  that  upon  arrival  in  the  village 
the  first  thing  for  the  trader  to  do  is  to  give  the  Indians  a 
feast.  I  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  lodge.  They  did  not 
want  the  trader  to  know  they  had  a  girl  prisoner.  I  thought 
to  myself  that  I  would  go  at  all  hazards,  for  I  could  not 
make  my  condition  worse  than  it  was.  I  did  go  and  when 
the  trader  had  seen  me  it  was  too  late  to  drive  me  back, 
for  the  Indians  thought  the  trader  would  report  it  to  the 
agent  when  the  annuities  arrived,  which  he  would  have 
done — and  would  cause  trouble  before  they  could  get  the 
annuities  unless  I  was  surrendered  and  in  the  meantime  I 
would  have  been  sold  to  another  tribe  and  be  far  away  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  annuities. 

I  was  sent  into  the  lodge  to  prepare  the  feast,  the  trader 
furnishing  the  flour  to  mix  the  bread  cakes  which  were 
fried  in  bacon  grease,  and  also  furnishing  sugar  and  coffee 
for  all  that  came  into  the  lodge,  the  Indians  furnishing  the 
buffalo  meat.  As  soon  as  I  went  into  the  lodge,  Mr.  Hanger 
asked  me  how  I  came  to  be  with  them,  as  he  could  talk  to  me 
and  they  could  not  understand  what  was  said.  I  told  him 
about  the  massacre,  supposing  father  was  killed  and  none 
had  escaped.  It  was  then  Mr.  Hanger  asked  me  if  there 
was  no  way  to  get  me  out  of  there.  I  told  him  I  had  tried 
running  away  but  was  always  brought  back  and  punished, 
or  I  would  better  say  tortured,  every  time  I  had  attempted 
to  escape,  but  they  had  talked  of  selling  me  to  the  Kiowa 
Indians.  Mr.  Hanger  told  me  he  would  buy  me  if  it  took 
his  whole  outfit  to  do  so.  Oh,  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  hear 
him  say  he  would  buy  me.  It  was  late  that  night  when  we 
started  for  our  lodge  but  before  starting  he  told  the  Indians 
who  claimed  me  to  bring  me  with  them  in  the  morning  and 
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he  would  buy  me,  which  he  did,  paying  in  goods  for  me  in 
value  $1,665.00. 

There  was  a  half-breed  Indian  interpreter  and  his  wife 
in  the  village  whom  Mr.  Hanger  sent  for  and  he  told  them 
to  get  his  horses  and  take  me  over  to  the  Arapahoe  village 
where  I  would  be  safe,  and  place  me  in  the  care  of  Little 
Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  in  whose  lodge  Mr.  Hanger 
had  been  trading  all  winter.  (The  Arapahoes  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  whites  for  a  long  time  and  were  friendly. 
I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  main  tribe  or 
band  of  Cheyennes  was  also  peaceable.  It  was  only  a  small 
band  of  Cheyennes,  comparatively  speaking,  that  was  com¬ 
mitting  these  depredations  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
peaceable  Cheyennes,  they  were  known  at  that  time  as  the 
Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers.)  By  riding  fast  we  could  reach 
the  Arapahoe  village  before  night  and  remain  in  Little 
Raven’s  lodge  till  he  was  through  trading,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  but  a  short  time. 

When  through  trading,  Mr.  Hanger  came  back  to  the 
Arapahoe  village  and  from  there  I  was  taken  by  my  rescuer 
to  Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  and  given  in  charge  of  Major  E. 
W.  Wynkoop,  Special  Indian  Agent,  who  placed  me  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Dryer,  wife  of  Major  Dryer,  Commandant  of 
Fort  Larned,  and  was  furnished  clothing  by  Mrs.  Dryer, 
the  wives  of  all  the  officers  contributing  material  and 
assisting  in  making  my  dresses,  for  I  was  perfectly  desti¬ 
tute.  When  my  clothing  was  made  Major  Wynkoop  took 
me,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Reuben  Howard,  wife  of  the 
sutler  at  Fort  Zarah,  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  where  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.  Mr.  Murphy  asked  me  where  I  wanted  to  go  and 
I  told  him  to  Illinois.  Mr.  Murphy  then  placed  me  in  care 
of  his  clerk  and  the  clerk’s  sister,  who  accompanied  me  to 
Illinois  in  July,  1866.  I  was  left  with  old  English  friends 
of  my  father’s  family.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  them,  as 
word  had  reached  them  we  were  all  killed.  With  these 
English  friends,  who  were  so  good  to  me,  I  remained  till 
December  20,  1866,  when  I  entered  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  William  L.  Cook  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  at  his 
home  I  was  married  to  my  husband,  William  E.  Cook,  eldest 
son  of  Judge  Cook,  my  marriage  being  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1867. 

My  husband  dying  September  6,  1886,  left  me  with  four 
children,  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  My  eldest  is  my 
daughter,  Jessie  J.,  married  to  the  Reverend  William  M. 
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Puree,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman.  My  sons  William  L., 
Charles  H.  and  Fred  G.  are  at  home  with  me. 

After  I  came  to  the  family  of  Judge  Cook  to  make  my 
home,  my  father  saw  in  one  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  papers 
an  account  of  my  rescue,  and  that  I  was  then  living  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  After  seeing  what  he  did  that  awful  day 
of  the  massacre  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
for  he  thought  it  not  possible  I  was  still  alive.  Father 
addressed  a  letter  to  me  written  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  I  was  greatly  and  agreeably  surprised,  as  was  my  father 
when  he  received  my  letter,  that  I  was  still  among  the  liv¬ 
ing,  after  all  the  hardships  and  tortures  I  had  passed 
through  since  we  were  separated.  Father  immediately 
answered  my  letter,  asking  for  dear  little  Lizzie  and  in  this 
letter  father  told  me  how  he  had  escaped,  that  he  had 
been  entirely  cut  off  from  ever  getting  back  to  the  ox  train, 
and  that  he  had  seen  some  of  the  train  men  afterwards  and 
they  told  him  they  supposed  the  entire  family  had  been 
killed  before  the  train  moved  on.  That  being  their  belief 
they  could  do  nothing  for  us.  Father  remained  secreted 
until  the  next  day  when  a  Government  supply  train  came 
along  and  with  them  he  traveled  to  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
Of  course  father  lost  every  dollar  he  had  possessed  and  had 
to  begin  anew  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances 
that  any  mortal  ever  did,  when  before  the  massacre  he  had 
an  abundance.  Father  remained  in  Salt  Lake  City  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Father  wrote  me  to  come  to  him,  that  he  had  made  all 
arrangements  for  transportation.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  re¬ 
main  where  I  was.  that  I  had  a  good  home  and  was  treated 
as  one  of  the  family,  and  after  what  I  had  passed  through, 
was  in  mortal  fear  to  again  attempt  to  cross  the  plains. 
After  this  explanation  my  father  consented,  but  I  was  so 
anxious  to  be  with  him. 

As  previously  stated  I  was  married,  December  31,  1867, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  our  marriage,  accompanied  by  my 
husband,  I  went  to  my  father  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  with 
him  remained  till  the  day  of  his  death. 


THE  SIOUX  INDIAN  IN  WYOMING 
By  C.  P.  Meek. 

The  turning  point  in  the  Sioux  Indian’s  attitude  toward 
the  white  settler  began  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
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Black  Hills.  As  soon  as  this  entire  northwest  territory  was 
becoming  invaded  by  the  white  man,  the  Indian  turned  hos¬ 
tile  and  put  on  his  war  paint.  He  became  envious  of  the 
white  settler’s  encroachment  upon  a  territory  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  own. 

Constantly  being  pushed  from  the  east  to  the  west  the 
Sioux  Indian  found  the  last  breathing  space  north  of  the 
Platte  river  and  extending  as  far  west  as  he  cared  to  roam. 
The  white  settler,  constantly  pushing  the  line  of  frontier 
westward,  jarred  on  the  Indian’s  sense  of  freedom.  A  final 
struggle  was  inevitable.  It  came  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Hills. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  shortly  after 
1870.  History  records  the  fact  that  in  1874  General  Custer, 
in  command  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  was  ordered  on 
an  exploring  expedition  thru  the  Black  Hills.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Indian’s  hostile  attitude  toward  his  dominant 
white  brother  began  in  1870  and  that  the  peak  of  his  hate 
was  reached  on  June  25,  1876,  with  the  massacre  of  General 
Custer  and  his  entire  command  in  that  memorable  battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  Mountain.  Although  achieving  a  vic¬ 
tory,  that  victory  proved  to  be  the  Indian’s  undoing,  for, 
from  that  time  he  became  a  refugee  from  justice  and  only 
regained  his  status  by  meekly  submitting  to  his  fate  when 
Sitting  Bull  surrendered  at  Standing  Rock  reservation  in 
1877. 

I  was  a  teamster  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Wyoming,  haul¬ 
ing  provisions  from  Cheyenne  to  the  various  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  and  later,  with  the  opening  of  the  mines,  I  was  team¬ 
ing  from  Cheyenne  to  the  Hills. 

During  the  peaceful  days  preceding  the  discovery  of 
gold,  the  Indian  was  a  harmless  sort  of  an  individual.  You 
could  meet  him  in  the  field  and  he  would  share  his  blanket 
with  vou.  You  could  meet  him  in  the  tepee  and  he  would 
offer  his  pipe  to  you.  He  was  indolent  in  his  ways,  contented 
with  his  lot  and  happy  with  his  condition.  The  broad  plains 
and  the  uninhabited  hills  of  Wyoming  contained  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  wild  game.  Buffalo,  elk  and  deer  roamed  over  the 
plains.  The  streams  were  full  of  fish.  The  climate  suited 
him.  The  government  fed  him  and  took  care  of  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  engage  in  sports,  hunt  game,  fish,  turn  the 
carcasses  over  to  the  squaw,  find  a  shady  nook  and  go  to 
sleep.  The  squaw  did  all  the  work.  She  was  the  uncomplain¬ 
ing  bearer  of  burden,  shuffling  silently  along  with  a  papoose 
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on  her  back,  skinning  hides  from  carcasses,  curing  the  meat 
and  making  herself  useful  in  many  other  ways. 

With  the  encroachment  of  the  white  man  however,  the 
Sioux  Indian  changed.  Happy  indolence  gave  way  to  hatred 
and  activity.  With  war  paint  and  bonnet  the  Indian  pre¬ 
sented  a  defiant  attitude.  He  began  to  see  red  spots  on  the 
sun  and  once  on  the  warpath,  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
except  the  scalp  of  his  enemy.  The  Sioux  in  his  war  para¬ 
phernalia  presented  the  picture  of  a  mighty  warrior,  but 
I  found  that  on  occasions  his  bravery  was  not  a  match  for 
his  looks.  The  Sioux  was  a  bluffer,  a  blusterer  and  if  he 
could  get  a  drop  on  his  foe  with  a  war  whoop,  the  victory  and 
the  scalp  were  his.  But  where  the  white  man  stood  his 
ground  and  returned  shot  for  a  war  whoop,  the  Indian  be¬ 
came  cautious  and  feared  to  rush  where  angels  feared  to 
tread.  Although  a  good  deal  of  a  bluffer,  the  Indian  was 
oftentimes  a  match  for  the  white  man's  wits.  His  cunning 
and  his  treachery  sometimes  served  him  in  good  stead  and 
a  scalp  would  dangle  from  his  belt  as  a  reward  for  his  traits. 

I  recall  an  encounter  with  a  band  of  Indians  on  May  3, 
1876,  between  the  Inyan  Kara  creek  and  Cheyenne  river,  20 
miles  south  of  what  is  now  Edgemont.  There  were  forty- 
five  of  us  teaming  to  the  Hills  when  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  about  400  Indians.  We  formed  a  circle  with  our 
wagons  and  prepared  to  fight  for  our  lives.  The  Indians 
were  on  the  war  path,  going  north  to  join  Sitting  Bull  to 
concentrate  for  that  final  encounter  against  Custer.  There 
were  only  a  handful  of  us  and  we  knew  that  we  were  in  for 
a  death  struggle.  There  was  no  such  thing  then  as  giving 
quarters.  If  the  Indian  could  not  get  his  object  he  dashed 
away. 

The  Indians  began  to  circle  about  us  on  their  ponies, 
whooping  it  up,  making  a  dashing  spectacle  that  would  look 
well  in  the  movies  now.  We  did  not  let  their  whooping 
disturb  us.  Every  shot  that  we  fired  counted.  There  were 
no  misses.  They  outnumbered  us  greatly  however,  thereby 
giving  us  that  extra  need  for  caution  and  carefulness  needed 
in  moments  of  a  crisis.  The  band's  chief  was  on  a  high 
hill,  about  a  mile  away.  Suddenly  the  Indians  ceased  their 
activity.  We  wondered  as  to  the  reason.  The  chief  was 
signalling  for  his  braves  to  withdraw  by  means  of  signals 
made  by  a  piece  of  glass  attached  to  the  topmost  end  of  a 
large  pole.  A  few  moments  later  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
dashed  on  the  scene  and  our  lives  were  saved.  The  two 
troops  of  cavalry  were  on  their  way  from  Ft.  Laramie  to 
Ft.  Robinson. 
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After  the  Custer  massacre  Sitting  Bull  escaped  into 
Canada.  Others  of  the  tribe  split  into  roving  bands  who 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  settler  by  molesting  him 
at  every  possible  turn.  These  bands  would  break  up  herds 
of  cattle,  kill  stock  and  otherwise  make  life  particularly 
difficult.  Roving  bands  of  Indians  would  come  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night.  Night  raids  were  not  infrequent  occur¬ 
ences.  I  recall  at  one  time  when  I  was  night  guard  in  a 
camp.  I  had  just  taken  up  the  relief  and  was  proceeding  to 
a  ravine  to  round  up  the  scattered  herd  and  to  direct  it  closer 
to  camp,  when  the  ravine  burst  into  a  flame  and  my  pony 
dropped  dead  beneath  me  with  a  bullet  through  the  jaw. 
I  managed  to  escape  and  to  bring  the  stock  closer  in  by 
staying  in  the  midst  of  the  herd. 

Their  depredations  finally  ceased  when  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  government  officials  and  returned  to  the  reser¬ 
vations.  From  then  on  the  last  of  the  free  west  was  dis¬ 
appearing  and  a  new  era  was  beginning — the  era  of  pioneer 
settlement. 

The  Indian’s  speech  consisted  of  grunts  attended  by  a 
great  deal  of  circumlocution  with  the  hands.  You  could 
ask  a  Sioux  some  question  and  he  would  stand  and  grin  at 
you  with  a  blatant  sort  of  grin  that  would  make  you  dis¬ 
gusted.  Many  of  the  Sioux  were  sent  to  American  schools 
but  upon  returning  to  their  tribes  they  would  resume  the 
old  habits  of  customs  and  speech.  They  were  non-commit¬ 
tal.  “How  far  from  tepee?”  I  have  often  asked  an  Indian 
and  he  would  say  “one  sleep”  or  “two  sleep”  or  “three 
sleep”  jutting  out  his  fingers  and  grinning  at  you  foolishly. 
A  sleep  was  a  day. 

On  the  whole  the  Sioux  was  a  shrewd  individual.  He 
was  a  good  horseman  and  a  good  warrior  but  also  much  of 
a  bluffer  and  depended  on  his  war  paint  to  pull  him  through 
tight  places.  In  the  Sioux  Indian  the  white  settler  found 
a  worthy  foe  from  whom  to  conquer  the  west. 

Upton,  Wyoming,  March  14,  1922. 


MEDICINE  WHEEL 

Several  years  ago  a  trip  to  the  Medicine  Wheel  on  the 
summit  of  Medicine  Mountain  of  the  Big  Horn  range  at  an 
elevation  of  over  12,000  feet,  was  made  by  Dr.  Long,  of 
Sheridan,  through  the  main  canyon  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
He  said,  in  writing  of  the  trip,  that  the  history  and  origin 
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of  the  Medicine  Wheel  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  Indians 
of  today  frankly  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  either  its 
history  or  meaning.  One  Crow  chief  said,  “It  was  built  be¬ 
fore  the  light  came,”  meaning  it  was  prehistoric,  while 
another  claimed  it  was  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Dr.  Long  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  some  way  related 
to  the  worship  of  the  Aztecs  or  a  people  akin  to  this  Mexi¬ 
can  tribe,  who  at  some  far  past  time  inhabited  this  moun¬ 
tain  region.  Others  think  that  its  origin  dates  back  to  a 
much  earlier  period  or  as  the  Indians  say,  “to  the  time  when 
people  had  no  iron.”  The  Aztecs  carried  certain  arts  and 
manufactures  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  were  es¬ 
pecially  skilled  in  making  pottery  and  everywhere  they  lived 
left  pottery  and  other  specimens  of  their  handiwork  among 
their  ruined  structures.  But  at  the  Medicine  Wheel  nothing 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  found,  leaving  its  origin  still  open  to 
speculation. 

The  circumference  of  the  wheel  measures  245  feet.  In 
the  center,  which  corresponds  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  is  a 
circular  structure  built  of  stone  about  three  feet  high  and 
from  this  there  radiates  twenty-seven  lines  of  stone,  form¬ 
ing  the  spokes.  The  outer  circle,  or  rim,  is  marked  at  sev¬ 
eral  different  places  by  stone  structures,  except  the  one 
on  the  south  which  is  built  several  feet  beyond  but  connected 
with  the  whole  by  an  elongated  spoke.  The  structure  on 
the  east  is  nearly  square  and  higher  than  the  rest  and  the 
opening  faces  out  instead  of  in.  On  the  projecting  slabs  of 
this  structure  rests  a  bleached  buffalo  skull  which  has  been 
placed  so  that  it  looks  into  the  rising  sun.  Within  the  cen¬ 
tral  structure,  which  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  there  is 
a  slightly  circular  depression  in  the  ground. 

This  interesting  structure  was  visited  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Simms,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  1902.  Mr. 
Simms  was  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  this  evidence 
of  a  prehistoric  Indian  race. 


LEGENDS  OF  WYOMING  INDIANS 
By  Mrs.  M.  B.  Nash. 

(The  author  of  this  series  of  Indian  legends  and  other  interesting 
information  concerning  the  Red  Men  of  Wyoming,  is  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  M.  Belknap  Nash,  rector  of  the  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  Kemmerer,  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Nash  spent  several  years  among 
the  Indians  as  a  missionary,  and  speaks  a  number  of  Indian  lang¬ 
uages.) 


“MEDICINE  WHEEL”  IN  BIG  HORN  MOUNTAINS. 

A  structure  of  mysterious  origin  averaging  seventy-four  teet  in  diameter. 
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There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  Wind  River,  or 
Shoshone  Indian  reservation,  in  Wyoming.  They  are  the 
Shoshones  and  the  Arapahoes.  This  reservation  was  for¬ 
merly  called  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  reservation.  The 
land  was  selected  by  old  chief  Washakie  as  a  fine  place  for 
his  people,  due  to  the  abundance  of  grass  and  water. 

The  Arapahoes  and  the  Shoshones  are  two  distinct 
races,  and  have  lived  side  by  side  for  over  40  years,  each 
speaking  a  different  language  and  seldom  intermarrying. 

The  Arapahoes  are,  physically  and  mentally,  a  fine  type 
of  Indian.  Physically,  they  are  larger  and  taller  than  any 
other  tribe,  and  mentally  they  are  the  peers  of  any  Indian 
race.  A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  they  were  in 
their  primeval  state,  living  as  their  forefathers  had  done 
before  them,  nomads  of  the  plains.  Yet  there  was  a  certain 
resiliency  of  character  about  them  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  interesting  past. 

Arapahoes  “Chosen  People”. 

They  called  themselves  not  Arapahoes,  but  “He-nau- 
nan-ana-wan,”  the  chosen  people.  They  had  traditions  of 
the  Creation,  and  of  the  Deluge,  which  are  very  similar  to 
Bible  stories.  Their  earnest  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
“Great  Deliverer”  was  striking.  Their  sacrificial  ceremon¬ 
ies  and  sacred  rights,  in  fact,  their  whole  religion,  seemed 
to  point  strongly  to  Semitic  origin,  and  a  past  history  full 
of  interest. 

The  Arapahoes  have  a  definite  tradition  that  they  came 
to  this  “new”  earth  from  the  “old”  earth  by  the  way  of  the 
northwest,  crossing  on  the  ice ;  that  they  left  the  old  world 
because  their  country  was  taken  and  they  themselves  cruelly 
treated  by  a  people  they  called  the  “Neau-thau,”  or  Gentiles. 

While  crossing  this  frozen  water,  it  broke,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  tribe  was  drowned.  Those  who  reached  the  land  on 
this  side  after  mourning  their  loss,  continued  their  journey, 
traveling  toward  the  south.  When  they  reached  this  region 
they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  they  called  “He- 
wuch-a-wu-the,”  or  dwellers  in  grass  houses,  their  name 
for  the  Shoshones.  They  also  found  a  pygmy  race  of  can¬ 
nibals  living  in  cliffs. 

Part  of  Tribe  Turned  Back. 

That  portion  of  the  tribe  that  had  not  reached  the  fro¬ 
zen  water  to  cross  to  this  country,  when  they  heard  of  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  part  of  the  tribe,  turned  back. 
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So  the  Arapahoes  claim  that  it  is  their  kindred  who  now 
inhabit  the  old  earth.  This  belief  is  borne  out  by  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  Jessup  expedition  to  Siberia,  where 
people  identical  with  these  Indians  have  been  found. 

In  the  tribe,  the  Arapahoes  have  always  had  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  electing  their  own  chiefs,  and  the  only  office 
among  them  that  was  entailed  was  that  of  guardian  of  the 
sacred  pipe  as  they  call  it,  the  “Chariot  of  God.”  This  pipe 
they  revere  as  we  do  the  Liberty  bell,  and  they  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  given  to  the  tribe  as  a  token  of  the  Creator's 
favor  and  protection.  They  place  all  their  hopes  and  fears 
in  it.  It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  origin  of  this  pipe. 

In  the  beginning,  the  earth  was  covered  by  the  water 
of  a  flood,  except  the  topmost  peak  of  a  high  mountain,  on 
which  sat  the  first  Arapahoe  that  was  created,  weeping. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  Je-sa-ue-au-thau  (God)  coming  to  him, 
walking  on  the  water.  Being  asked  why  he  wept,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  lonely  and  homeless.  God  then  com¬ 
manded  a  dove  to  find  a  country  for  the  Arapahoe. 

Story  of  the  Dove  and  Turtle. 

Returning  after  a  fruitless  search,  the  dove  said,  “The 
water  is  over  all.”  A  turtle  was  then  bidden  to  go  on  the 
same  quest.  It  dived  at  once  into  the  water,  and  presently 
brought  up  some  mud  in  its  mouth,  and  said,  “The  earth  is 
under  water.”  God  then  said,  “Let  the  waters  flow  away 
to  the  big  seas,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.” 

Immediately  a  beautiful  vision  of  mountains,  valley, 
hills,  and  plains  appeared  before  them,  fresh  and  green  as  in 
the  spring,  and  He  turned  to  the  Arapahoe  and  said,  “All 
this  is  for  you  and  your  descendants  forever.” 

Then  as  they  walked  about  in  this  beautiful  place,  God 
threw  some  pebbles  in  the  deep  lake.  Seeing  them  sink  into 
the  depths,  the  Arapahoe  cried,  “Oh,  are  my  children  to 
die?” 

To  comfort  him,  God  presented  him  the  flat  pipe,  and 
said  to  him,  “Preserve  this  most  carefully,  for  it  will  be 
through  the  ages  to  your  children  during  life  a  guide  and 
blessing,  and  when  they  die  it  will  carry  their  souls  safely 
to  ‘our  home.’  When  at  last  it  wastes  away,  I,  the  Deliverer, 
will  come  from  the  northwest  to  be  chief  over  my  people 
forever.  Be  kind  to  your  friends,  fight  bravely  your  ene¬ 
mies.  Farewell.”  Where  the  pipe  led  the  way,  the  whole 
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tribe  followed.  Where  it  stopped  there  they  camped.  It 
was  too  sacred  to  carry  on  horse-back,  so  the  custodian  had 
to  go  on  foot  and  carry  the  pipe  in  his  arms.  It  led  their 
hosts  to  battle  and  gained  them  the  victory.  Dying  Ara- 
pahoes,  gazing  on  the  pipe,  were  led  safely  to  “our  home,” 
hence  its  name  “Chariot  of  God.” 

The  Shoshones. 

The  Shoshones  are  physically  short  of  stature  and 
stout.  They  are  of  a  happy-go-lucky  disposition.  Their 
religious  customs,  traditions  and  superstitions  point  to  Hin¬ 
du  origin.  They  claim  the  land  beyond  the  setting  sun  was 
their  original  home.  They  call  it  “Our  Father’s  Abode.” 
They  never  speak  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  happy  hunting  ground  we  read  of  in  books. 

They  call  the  white  people  “Tiboes”  (strangers),  and 
never  speak  of  them  as  pale-faces.  They  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  whites,  in  fact,  they  boast  of  never  having 
killed  a  white  man.  Their  last  chief,  the  honored  Washakie, 
fought  with  the  United  States  troops  against  other  Indians, 
and  upon  one  occasion  was  given  a  beautiful  saddle  by 
General  Grant  as  a  testimonial  of  valor.  Chief  Washakie 
died  about  15  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  Indian 
chief  ever  buried  with  full  military  honors.  His  funeral 
procession  was  10  miles  long. 

Shoshones  a  Large  Family. 

The  Shoshones  are  members  of  a  very  large  family. 
Their  closest  relations  are  the  Shoshones  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho  (including  those  formerly  at  Lemhi,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  encountered  them  in  1807),  and  next  of  kin  after 
these  come  the  Utes  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Nevada.  The 
Hopi,  or  Moki,  famous  for  their  snake  dance,  show  their 
affinity  with  them  in  point  of  language  and  some  enthnolo- 
gists  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  the  Aztecs,  who  created 
the  wonderful  Mexican  culture  that  amazed  the  Spanish 
conqueror  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  belonged  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  family.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  North 
American  tribes  of  the  very  highest  and  of  the  very  lowest 
civilization  had  sprung  from  a  common  stock. 

Shoshone  traditions  are  full  of  references  to  a  period 
when  the  Shoshone  had  no  horse,  when  small  game  took  the 
place  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  people  lacked  the  skin-covered 
tepees  of  more  recent  times.  Men  and  women  still  living 
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remember  the  grass  lodge  of  mythical,  as  well  as  early 
Nineteenth  century  times,  with  its  willow  frames,  walled 
with  a  highly  inflammable  cover  of  grass  zones,  the  grass 
being  united  with  rope  of  sage  brush  bark.  Oddly  the  few 
surviving  old  timers  still  hark  back  wistfully  to  the  early 
days,  and  seem  to  prefer  those  days  of  hardships  to  the 
peaceful  present. 

Tales  of  the  Shoshones. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  Shoshones 
lacked  so  many  traits  of  Indian  culture  found  under  more 
favorable  conditions  that  the  individual  tribesmen  repre¬ 
sent  a  lower  level  of  intelligence. 

Any  one  who  has  inimitable  enjoyment  of  all  humorous 
manner,  with  suggestive  gestures,  and  heard  a  Shoshone 
narrate  in  graphic  features,  some  of  the  time-honored  leg¬ 
ends  of  his  people,  must  immediately  abandon  the  notion 
that  a  poor  culture  must  necessarily  argue  for  intellectual 
poverty. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  tales  are  offensive  to  our 
taste,  and  where  they  take  a  philosophical  turn,  they  gen¬ 
erally  strike  us  as  absurd.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  latter 
case  they  present  clear  evidence  that,  however  foolish  the 
ancient  Shoshone  explanations  may  have  been,  the  questions 
of  how  their  tribe  and  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  came 
into  being,  did  enter  into  their  minds  and  receive  some  kind 
of  answer.  And  if  we  take  the  stories  simply  as  “unwritten 
literature”,  comparing  them  with  our  own  folk  lore  and 
fairy  tales,  we  shall  find  in  them  considerable  merit  both 
for  play  of  the  imagination  and  accurate  observation  of  sur¬ 
roundings.  One  of  the  shorter  tales  may  be  of  interest : 

Story  of  Cottontail  and  the  Sun. 

Long  ago,  the  story  runs,  the  sun  was  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  all  the  Indians  were  getting  burned.  In  their 
extremity  they  held  a  council  and  appointed  the  cottontail 
rabbit  (then,  like  most  of  the  animals  of  mythical  age,  of 
human  form),  to  shoot  the  sun  and  make  him  behave.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Cottontail  went  toward  the  sunrise  and  dug 
a  deep  pit  there  in  which  he  hid  to  await  the  appearance  of 
the  sun.  No  sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  the  sun  than 
he  let  fly  arrow  after  arrow,  all  of  which,  however,  fell 
burnt  and  harmless  to  the  ground. 

At  last  he  took  the  stick  with  which  he  used  to  drill  fire 
in  the  old  Indian  fashion  and  discharged  that  from  his  bow. 
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The  shot  took  instant  effect  and  the  sun  fell  into  the  pit. 
The  new  sun  that  arose  from  the  old  one  has  always  kept 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the  Cottontail 
carried  off  as  a  sign  of  his  adventure  the  marks  on  his  body 
where  the  falling  sun  struck  him. 

In  many  of  the  Shoshone  stories  the  coyote  takes  the 
most  important  part.  He  is  often  enough  a  creature  of 
gross  appetite,  and  an  unscrupulous  trickster,  but  some¬ 
times  he  performs  deeds  that  are  of  real  service  to  mankind, 
such  as  overcoming  the  skunk  and  the  mosquito,  both  of 
which  are  pictured  as  deadly  enemies  of  the  Indians. 

Indian’s  Idea  of  the  Creator. 

Among  the  Lemhi  Shoshones,  the  coyote  is  the  young 
brother  of  the  wolf,  who  is  represented  as  a  uniformly  bene¬ 
volent  being.  Thus  he  desires  to  corral  all  the  game  in  the 
world  foi"  the  people’s  use  to  prevent  death,  and  in  general 
to  make  the  Indian’s  life  a  happy  and  easy  one,  but  all  these 
kindly  intentions  are  thwarted  by  his  marplot  brother.  At 
Wind  River  the  Indians  speak  of  a  creator  rather  nearer  to 
our  own  conception  of  the  Deity  than  either  of  the  wolf 
brothers.  He  created  the  Shoshones,  taught  them  to  kill 
game  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  subjected  the  rebellious 
forces  of  nature  to  their  own  use.  He  is  referred  to  as 
Tamo  Opo  (Our  Father). 

Traveling  among  the  Shoshones,  He  found  that  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  firewood,  because  whenever 
they  would  try  to  break  off  any  of  the  branches  from  a 
tree,  all  its  limbs  would  strike  out  and  scratch  them.  Learn¬ 
ing  of  this  trouble,  He  lay  in  ambush  with  a  big  rock,  and 
the  next  time  a  tree  misbehaved  in  the  above  mentioned  way 
He  hurled  the  rock  at  it  and  commanded  it  thenceforth  to 
yield  up  its  wood  without  resistance.  In  corresponding  man¬ 
ner  He  made  the  rivers  give  up  their  supplies  of  drinking 
water,  for  previously  an  Indian  attempting  to  slake  his 
thirst  was  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  and  dragged  to  the 
depths. 

Shoshones  have  a  great  deal  of  veneration  for  the  chick¬ 
adee.  According  to  their  doctrines,  it  was  that  wise  little 
bird  that  discovered  the  world.  The  gopher  is  a  dreaded 
animal  among  them.  If  an  Indian  finds  a  dead  gopher  near 
the  camp,  he  immediately  picks  up  and  goes,  because  the 
gopher  died  to  spite  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Wind  River  Sho¬ 
shones  worshipped  their  Father  in  the  old  days,  though  in 
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their  latter  day  Sun  Dance,  prayers  are  addressed  to  both 
the  sun  and  the  Father.  What  seems  to  play  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  every-day  religious  life  are  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  to  dreamers  and  visionaries  who  might  become 
in  consequence  medicine  men  and  powerful  leaders  of  their 
people.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  visionaries  were 
in  the  majority  of  cases  perfectly  sincere  in  their  beliefs 
and  statements,  however  mistaken  may  have  been  their 
notion  of  what  their  experiences  actually  were. 

The  Shoshone  sun  dance  is  usually  held  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice  when  some  one  in  the  tribe  has  a  vision  telling 
of  the  time  and  place  for  the  dance.  The  man  who  has  had 
this  vision  becomes  the  medicine  man,  or  wise  one,  and 
when  he  tells  his  friends  of  his  dream  and  of  carrying  out 
the  custom  of  giving  the  dance,  a  number  of  young  men 
are  chosen  to  go  to  the  mountains  for  trees  with  which  to 
build  a  dance  hall. 

Sham  Battle  and  Sun  Dance. 

After  being  in  the  mountains  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  men  haul  the  trees  in  a  wagon  built  for  the  purpose  and 
deposit  them  on  the  land  where  the  hall  is  to  be  built.  Then 
the  tribe  assembles,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  factions  for 
the  sham  battle  which  always  precedes  a  sun  dance.  The 
trees  are  stripped  of  their  branches  and  laid  in  a  row. 

Each  tree  or  pole  represents  an  enemy,  and  the  Indians 
on  horseback  must  spear  the  poles  and  whoever  captures  the 
greater  number  is  the  victor.  For  this  battle  the  Indians 
are  decorated  in  all  their  gorgeous  plumage,  war  bonnets 
trimmed  with  eagle  feathers,  bustles  also  trimmed  with 
feathers,  handsomely  beaded  vests  and  moccasins.  The 
Indians  are  painted  in  the  most  vivid  shades  of  red,  green, 
yellow  and  brown.  They  are  very  picturesque  and  quite 
like  the  Indians  of  Fennimore  Cooper’s  time. 

They  ride  around  the  field  recklessly  and  whoop  the 
old-time  war  cry  and  pandemonium  reigns  for  a  while,  then 
victory  is  proclaimed.  Then  comes  the  “blessing”  of  the 
poles.  The  medicine  man  says  a  few  words  over  them,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Indians  are  most  reverent,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sun  dance  is  a  religious  ceremonial. 

Wish  Offerings  Painted  on  Pole. 

The  largest  tree  with  a  prong  at  the  top  is  used  for  the 
center  pole  of  the  dance  hall.  On  this  pole  are  painted  three 
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wide  black  bands,  which  are  the  “wish  rings.”  About  30 
feet  from  the  pole  a  row  of  trees  is  planted  in  a  circle,  with 
a  space  of  about  two  feet  between  each  tree,  and  these 
spaces  are  thickly  banked  with  leaves  and  young  trees, 
except  for  a  space  about  four  feet  for  an  entrance. 

From  the  top  of  the  walls  to  the  top  of  the  center  pole, 
trees  are  laid  across,  somewhat  resembling  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

Part  of  the  dance  hall  is  divided  into  “stalls”  for  the 
Indians  participating  in  the  dance,  the  braves  being  men 
who  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure  from  an  illness  or  to  prevent 
such  undergo  this  sacrifice  with  such  determined  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  sun  to  cure  them  that  one  cannot  help 
admiring  their  courage. 

After  sunset  the  first  day,  the  oldest  man  in  the  tribe 
rides  around  to  the  tepees,  announcing  the  time  to  assemble 
for  the  dance.  Then  the  Indians  gather  together  and,  form¬ 
ing  two  lines  march  in  opposite  directions  around  the  dance 
hall  twice.  They  look  ghastly,  as  their  bodies  are  now 
painted  white,  they  are  scantily  attired,  each  man  wears  a 
banded  apron,  around  his  neck  hangs  a  whistle  made  of  the 
bones  of  an  eagle,  which  is  tied  with  a  feather  thong  and  a 
feather  dangling  on  the  end.  Around  his  ankles  a  cluster  of 
bells,  with  a  rabbit’s  foot,  also  tied  with  leather. 

Eagle  Feathers  Stuck  in  Hair. 

The  constant  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  blowing  of 
the  whistle  produces  an  odd  effect.  In  the  hair  an  eagle 
feather  is  jauntily  stuck,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  Indian  men  wear  long  hair,  a  sign  of  a  superior  being. 
As  they  enter  the  dance  hall,  each  man  takes  the  stall 
assigned  him. 

Then,  after  a  short  rest,  the  dance  begins.  The  picture 
one  beholds  is  to  say  the  least  wierd.  To  one  side  sit  a 
number  of  Indians  beating  the  tom-toms  and  chanting.  To 
this  music,  and  all  the  while  blowing  their  whistles,  the 
Indians  dance,  back  and  forth  from  their  place  in  the  stall 
to  the  center  pole,  keeping  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  wish 
ring,  never  wavering.  Thus  they  dance  four  days  and 
nights  without  food  and  drink,  and  with  rests  of  short 
duration.  If  a  man  is  overcome,  he  is  removed  from  the 
hall,  a  disgraced  being. 
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Rabbit’s  Foot  Used  for  Charm. 

At  sunrise  each  day,  the  Indians  approach  the  center 
pole,  rub  the  rabbit’s  foot  against  it,  and  then  against  them¬ 
selves.  Then  they  stand  in  two  rows  facing  the  east,  and 
as  the  sun  rises  gradually  over  the  hilltops,  the  medicine 
man  begins  to  chant,  and  the  Indians  raise  their  arms 
to  the  sun  in  supplication,  after  which  they  all  chant,  and 
are  ready  to  begin  the  dance  again.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  dance  comes  to  an  end.  Of  course,  some  Indians  are 
exhausted,  but  after  a  short  rest  they  sit  down  to  a  feast 
which  the  squaws  have  been  some  time  preparing. 

During  this  glad  hour  the  Indians  give  away  presents 
as  thanksgiving.  Some  give  a  horse  or  a  blanket  or  any¬ 
thing  he  may  have.  Formerly  they  gave  their  squaws,  but 
that  is  not  allowed  now.  Thus  ends  their  religious  ceremon¬ 
ial  of  fasting  and  prayer.  To  the  casual  observer  this  form 
of  sacrifice  is  most  crude,  but  to  the  initiated  it  means  much. 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  May  27,  1921. 


THE  REVEREND  SHERMAN  COOLIDGE. 

Canon  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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SHERMAN  COOLIDGE 

Sherman  Coolidge,  full  blooded  Arapahoe  Indian  was 
born  in  1862  or  1863,  on  Goose  Creek,  Wyoming.  When  a 
boy  of  seven  he  was  captured  by  the  Shoshones,  but  was 
later  turned  over  to  troops  at  Camp  Brown — now  the  site 
of  Lander,  Wyoming — and  given  the  name  of  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  by  Dr.  Shapley,  who  took  charge  of  him. 
He  was  then  adopted  by  General  (then  Captain)  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Coolidge  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  who  took  him  to 
Montana,  Ohio,  and  finally,  New  York,  where  he  was  placed 
in  school.  Later  he  went  to  school  at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana, 
and  in  1877  entered  Shattuck  Military  School  at  Farbault, 
Minnesota,  for  three  years.  Then  he  spent  three  years  at 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  and  after  four  years  at  Seabury 
Divinity  School,  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  June 
10,  1884.  He  was  ordained  to  the  deaconate  by  Bishop 
Whipple  in  Farbault,  Minnesota,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Spalding  of  Colorado  on  May  20,  1885, 
at  Cheyenne. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Coolidge  returned  to  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  where  he  worked  among  his  own  people — the 
Arapahoes — for  a  number  of  years  as  rector  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Fort  Washakie.  He  is  now  canon  of  St. 
John’s  Cathedral,  Denver,  Colorado. 

In  1902  he  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Wetherbee,  of 
New  York  City,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  the  Wind 
River  Mission,  the  Reverend  John  Roberts  officiating.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  is  an  accomplished  woman  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  the  Indian,  the  most  noted  one  perhaps, 
being  “Our  Tepee  Neighbors.” 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Coolidge  is  honorary  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Indians,  of  which  the  mythical  Thunder 
Bird  of  the  Arapahoes  is  the  national  emblem. 

There  is  royal  blood  in  the  veins  of  Sherman  Coolidge, 
he  being  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  fiye  Indian 
chiefs,  among  them  Black  Coal,  who  was  his  cousin. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  education,  of  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality  and  possessing  a  fine  physique,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  an  outstanding  figure  not  only  among  Indians 
but  among  all  people. 
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THE  CHEYENNE  TRAIL 

(By  William  Francis  Hooker.) 

The  Cheyenne  Trail  ought  to  live  long  in  history  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Wyoming  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  able,  through  the  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
John  Hunton,  to  map  its  original  winding  course  from  Chey¬ 
enne  to  Ft.  Laramie  together  with  its  branches,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so. 

In  the  early  seventies  when  transportation  by  ox  teams, 
in  long  trains,  was  at  its  height,  1873-77,  the  trail  was  some¬ 
times  many  miles  in  width,  for  various  reasons,  viz: 

When  the  ground  was  soft  or  there  was  sand  in  abund¬ 
ance,  a  train  like  Jack  Hunton’s  for  instance,  would  cut  to 
the  left  or  the  right  of  the  regular  trail  to  strike  sod,  or 
heavy,  hard  top  soil,  and  in  doing  this  might  be  obliged  to 
ascend  or  descend  a  hill  in  the  rolling  country  by  a  new 
route,  selecting  a  side-hill  grade,  just  as  railroad  builders 
do,  to  avoid  steep  hill  climbing.  These  maneuvers  might 
take  the  outfit  any  where  from  a  half  mile  to  two  or  three 
miles  off  the  main  trail,  and  sometimes  when  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  new  route  was  better  than  the  old  one, 
it  would  be  used  by  every  outfit  that  followed  it  until  it, 
too,  was  badly  cut  to  pieces.  Then  all  hands  would  either 
return  to  the  original  trail  or  seek  a  new  one  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

These  changes  in  the  Cheyenne  Trail  were  frequently 
made  at  the  approaches  to  streams,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
forded,  for  there  were  no  bridges  in  those  days.  High 
water  frequently  made  the  crossings  impassible,  either  by 
washing  them  out  or  by  obliterating  them  entirely;  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  be  a  new  crossing.  But  there  were  none 
to  object.  It  was  all  government  land  except  a  few  small 
tracts  close  to  Cheyenne  or  in  the  Chugwater  bottoms. 
These  changes  in  the  old  trail  were  numerous  between  Chey¬ 
enne  and  the  Chug  in  what  is  now  the  famous  Wheatland 
district.  However,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  old 
trail  from  Cheyenne  to  Ft.  Laramie  was  as  follows : 

Cheyenne 
Crow  Creek 
Fred  Schwartz’ 

Horse  Creek 
Bear  Springs 
Chugwater 
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McFarlane’s 
Chimney  Rock  (Clay's) 

Jack  Hunton’s 
Chug  Springs 
Eagle’s  Nest 
Six  Mile  Ranch 
Ft.  Laramie. 

These  were  the  principal  camps,  though  of  course  the 
bull  outfits  made  many  others  in  between,  mostly  “dry” 
ones ;  that  is,  where  there  was  no  water,  whereas  nowadays 
the  term  is  used  in  an  altogether  different  sense.  We  did 
not  always  camp  at  the  points  listed  above;  in  fact,  fre¬ 
quently  we  did  not. 

A  bull  camp  not  on  a  creek  or  at  a  spring  was  called  a 
dry  camp  and  was  usually  a  better  place  to  corral  than  in  a 
wet  place  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  quality  of  grass 
obtainable  for  the  bulls,  which  spent  the  night  in  grazing, 
if  it  was  a  night  camp.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  long 
mid-day  rest — from  ten  in  the  morning  often,  until  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  if  the  night  was  clear, 
there  would  be  a  drive  until  long  after  dark.  There  was 
always  plenty  of  grass  on  the  rolling  hills  of  the  plains,  in 
the  coulees  or  on  the  great,  flat  stretches  of  prairie. 

Through  correspondence,  the  writer  dicovered  that  Mr. 
Ellis  T.  Peirce,  now  living  in  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota, 
had  preserved  the  notes  of  a  trip  he  made  over  the  trail 
from  Cheyenne  to  Custer  City,  in  February,  1876.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Peirce’s  diary,  the  trail  from  Fort  Laramie  to 
Custer  was  as  follows : 

Government  Farm 
Rawhide  Springs 
Running  Water 
Hat  Creek  (Spring  Creek) 

Indian  Creek 
Down  Indian  Creek  to 
Cheyenne  River 

Red  Canyon  (where  road  agents  flourished  for  a  time) 
Last  Water 
Pleasant  Valley 
Custer  City. 

From  Cheyenne  to  Fort  Laramie,  the  trail  is  as  fresh  in 
my  mind  today  as  it  was  in  1874-5-6.  Beyond  Fort  Laramie 
to  Rawhide  Buttes,  and  thence  to  Red  Cloud  Agency  on 
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White  Clay  Creek  (it  isn’t  there  now)  and  Fort  Robinson, 
or  as  it  was  called,  “Camp”  Robinson,  it  is  less  distinct. 

Where  Peirce  bore  to  the  left  in  his  trip  to  Custer  City, 
it  is  his  story  and  he  ought  to  tell  it.  However,  that  clear¬ 
headed,  beloved  and  splendid  old  pioneer,  John  Hunton,  is 
perhaps  better  qualified  than  either  the  writer  or  anyone 
else  now  living  no  doubt,  to  write  an  authentic  story  of  the 
Cheyenne  Trail  and  its  branches,  including  that  from  the 
Chugwater  near  Hunton’s  Ranch,  northwest  across  what 
has  since  developed  into  a  fine  agricultural  section  of  the 
state  of  Wyoming.  To  me,  it  lives  in  my  memory  as  does 
the  main  trail  to  Fort  Laramie  from  Cheyenne,  as  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  be  negotiated  by  a  team  of  seven  yoke  of  oxen, 
two  wagons — lead  and  trail — with  from  6,500  to  8,000 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  in  sacks,  bacon  in  big  slabs  and  un¬ 
sacked,  sugar  in  bags,  flour  and  other  commodities,  bound 
either  to  the  soldiers  at  the  fort  or  to  the  clouted  red¬ 
skins,  whom  Uncle  Sam  at  the  time  was  endeavoring  to 
make  his  wards. 

To  the  bullwhacker  of  that  day  the  Indian  was  a  detest¬ 
able  creature.  By  the  Indian  the  white  man — even  the 
bullwhacker,  who  sweat  and  toiled,  shivered  and  froze  over 
the  long  trail  to  haul  what  Uncle  Sam  had  sent  him  to  eat 
— was  even  more  greatly  hated.  What  was  beyond  com¬ 
prehension  to  the  bullwhacker  of  the  period  is  not  so  hard 
to  understand  now  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  of  them  to 
say  without  choking,  that  the  good  reasons  for  hatred  were 
not  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  men. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Peirce’s  “log”  of  his  trip 
into  the  Black  Hills  from  Cheyenne  over  the  famous  trail, 
in  February,  1876 : 

“Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  February  22,  1876. 

“Our  train  started  this  morning  for  the  Black  Hills. 
Doc  Peirce  was  elected  captain;  had  sixty-nine  men.  Part 
of  the  wagons  were  freighting  to  Fort  Laramie.  Twenty- 
four  days  on  the  road  to  Custer  City. 


Daily  Miles  From 

Traveled  Cheyenne 

First  Night  on  Crow  Creek _ 00 _ 00 

Second,  Fred  Schwartz’ _ 18 _ 18 

Third,  Horse  Creek _ 10 _ 28 

Fourth,  Bear  Springs _ 10 _ 38 

Fifth,  Chugwater _ 14 _ 52 

Sixth,  Chimney  Rock  P.  O. _ 10 _ 62 

Seventh,  Jack  Hunton’s  Ranch _ 04 _ 66 
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Daily  Miles  From 

Traveled  Cheyeilne 

Eighth,  Chug  Springs _ 04 _ 70 

Ninth,  Eagle’s  Nest _ 07 _ 77 

Tenth,  Six  Mile  Ranch _ 10 _ 87 

Eleventh,  Fort  Laramie _ 06 _ 93 

Twelfth,  Government  Farm _ 14 _ 107 

Thirteenth,  Rawhide _ 15 _ 122 

Fourteenth,  Rawhide  Springs _ 10 _ 132 

Fifteenth,  Running  Water _ 08 _ 140 

Sixteenth,  Hat  or  Spring  Creek _ 17 _ 157 

Seventeenth,  Indian  Creek _ 08 _ 165 

Eighteenth,  Down  Indian  Creek _ 19 _ 184 

Nineteenth,  Cheyenne  River _ 33 _ 217 

Twentieth,  Red  Canyon _ 04 _ 221 

Twenty-first,  Last  Water _ 12 _ 233 

Twenty-second,  Spring  on  right _ 14 _ 247 

Twenty-third,  Pleasant  Valley _ 14 _ 261 

Twenty-fourth,  Custer  City _ 09 - 270 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  TRAILS 

(By  Elizabeth  Arnold  Stone.) 

Who  of  us  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  the  personality  of 
a  mountain  road!  There  is  a  fascination  in  tracing  its 
evolution  from  the  first  dim  track  of  a  deer  or  buffalo  as 
it  hurried  across  level  spaces,  climbing  by  easy  grades  the 
hillside  to  gain  a  more  commanding  view  of  distant  dangers 
or  advantages,  dropping  at  will  to  seek  out  favorable  water¬ 
ing  places  and  shallow  fords  that  lead  to  tempting  grazing 
fields  beyond.  Its  makers  were  as  unconscious  of  plan  as 
the  meadow  lark  in  its  unrecorded  flight  across  the  sky 
above,  and  its  early  existence  could  be  traced  only  by  faint 
tracks  on  the  dusty  plain  or  bits  of  sage  and  greasewood 
trampled  down  by  aimless  hoofs ;  but  the  trail  is  begun,  and 
each  succeeding  traveler  serves  to  define  more  clearly  its 
course.  Following  the  wild  animals,  the  Indian,  driven  by 
the  same  necessity  of  finding  food  and  safety,  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  easy  grades  and  links  path  to  path  in  his 
search  for  accessible  passes  between  the  forbidding  moun¬ 
tain  peaks.  His  work  merges  with  that  of  the  trapper,  who 
joins  together  the  first  rude  outposts  of  our  civilization. 

Sacajawea — The  Bird  Woman. 

Such  were  the  trails  that  were  followed  by  the  Bird 
Woman,  Sacajawea,  when  she  piloted  the  first  conscious 
path-breakers  into  the  uncharted  wastes  west  of  the  Great 
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River.  From  the  Mandan  village  on  the  Missouri,  to  which 
she  as  a  little  girl  had  been  led  captive,  this  fifteen-year-old 
wife  of  the  Canadian  trapper,  Charbonneau,  with  her  dusky 
little  papoose  strapped  on  her  back,  set  out  to  conduct  one 
of  the  most  romantic  expeditions  of  all  history. 

You  may  see  her  idealized  in  the  Alice  Cooper  statue 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  with  inspired,  unlifted  face,  poised  like 
a  bird  ready  for  flight.  But  the  real  Sacajawea  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  St.  Louis  memorial — an  Indian  woman  with 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  earth,  solid,  yet  full  of  supple 
life,  endurance  in  every  line  of  her  well  moulded  form, 
watchfulness  and  vision  in  the  keen  but  brooding  eyes. 
Her  task  was  to  fit  the  landmarks  about  her  into  the  in¬ 
delible  mind  picture  of  the  trail  over  which  her  unwilling 
feet  had  struggled  as  a  little  captive  child. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  St.  Louis  statue  is  the 
last  romantic  page  in  her  eventful  life.  Practically  all 
trace  of  her  had  been  lost  for  a  century,  but  in  his  endeavor 
to  find  a  woman  of  the  Shoshone  tribe  to  serve  as  a  model, 
the  sculptor,  Bruno  Zimm,  started  an  investigation  which 
led  to  locating  her  grave  on  the  Indian  reservation  near 
Lander,  Wyoming.  Her  direct  descendents  and  those  of 
her  nephew,  Bazil,  whom  she  had  adopted  on  reaching  her 
early  home  in  Montana,  were  found.  In  the  parish  register 
was  this  inscription:  “Died,  April  9,  1884,  Baziks  mother, 
Shoshone,  100  years,  residence  Shoshone  Agency,  cause  of 
death,  old  age,  burial  ground  Shoshone  Agency.”  The  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  four  years  in  her  age  is  not  strange  among  a 
people  to  whom  dates  mean  so  little.  The  State  has  recently 
erected  a  fitting  memorial  stone  over  the  grave  of  this 
heroic  woman. 

Fortitude,  resourcefulness  and  faithfulness  were  her 
characteristics.  She  was  conversant  with  the  French  pato¬ 
is  used  by  the  trappers  and  two  Indian  dialects  and  was  an 
able  interpreter.  She  was  cook  as  well  as  guide  and  at  one 
time  when  the  party  was  in  danger  of  starvation  she  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  stores  of  wild  artichokes  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  prairie  dog  holes,  which  she  cooked  like  potatoes. 
She  was  skilled  in  brewing  medicine  from  the  native  herbs 
and  saved  more  than  one  life  by  her  ministrations.  Her 
loyalty  to  her  white  friends  never  wavered,  and  when  in 
her  native  village  she  heard  some  members  of  her  own  tribe 
planning  to  steal  the  horses  and  leave  them  helpless  in  the 
wilderness,  she  gave  the  warning  that  saved  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  from  failure.  When  they  returned  sue- 
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cessful  to  the  Indian  village  from  which  they  had  set  out 
two  and  a  half  years  before,  there  is  no  record  that  Saca- 
jawea  received  any  share  of  the  $500.33  which  was  paid 
Charbonneau  for  her  services,  but  we  cannot  pity  her  for 
that.  She  had  her  place  in  making  the  great  path  from 
river  to  ocean  and  well  had  she  done  her  part.  Without 
her  this  great  expedition,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hebard 
“pushed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  Pacific,”  would  undoubtedly  have  ended  in 
failure. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Map. 

The  romance  crowded  into  the  story  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  is  so  varied  that  one  is  tempted  to  linger 
too  long,  but  we  must  pass  by  the  many  hardships  and  trials 
as  well  as  the  delight  with  which  they  hailed  the  first  west¬ 
ward  flowing  streams,  proof  that  they  were  about  to  real¬ 
ize  De  Soto’s  dream  of  a  waterway  to  the  Pacific.  We  can 
imagine  the  joy  with  which  they  hailed  an  Indian  wearing 
a  sailor’s  jacket  and  carrying  a  British  musket,  sure  signs 
of  contact  with  traders  from  over  the  sea.  Ten  days  after 
that  encounter  the  roar  of  the  ocean  reached  their  ears. 
It  was  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  four  thousands  miles 
from  their  homes. 

During  the  winter  which  was  occupied  by  refitting  for 
their  return  trip  they  were  hoping  that  a  ship  might  arrive 
to  which  they  could  entrust  the  story  of  their  success,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  their  departure  that  Captain  Hill  in 
command  of  a  ship  bound  for  Asia  landed  and  found  the 
map  of  their  journey  which  they  had  posted  on  a  tree.  He 
took  it  with  him  to  China  and  later  to  the  national  capital, 
where  it  is  preserved. 

When  we  compare  the  life  around  us  today  with  the 
description  of  some  grizzled  veteran  like  Ezra  Meeker,  who 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  ox-cart  seventy-one  years  ago, 
we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  development  crowded  into 
the  life  span  of  a  single  human  being.  The  beginnings  of 
our  western  civilization  seemed  as  lacking  in  purpose  as 
the  changing  trail  over  which  it  journeyed,  here  a  futile 
effort,  there  a  heart-breaking  tragedy,  but  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  today,  all  human  weakness  and  all  brave 
effort  divinely  guided  to  a  successful  issue,  a  broad  highway 
on  which  the  feet  of  the  coming  generation  shall  tread  to 
higher  and  nobler  achievements. 

For  some  years  after  the  making  of  that  first  map 
Indians  and  trappers  followed  the  wild  trails  unmolested  by 
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emigrants.  A  great  impetus  was  given  when  in  1835  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  made  the  famous  trip  that  saved  for  us  the 
northwest.  Those  who  followed  him  were  inspired  by  pur¬ 
poses  as  varied  as  human  nature — the  trader,  the  gold 
seeker,  the  home  builder,  the  religious  enthusiast,  the 
scientist,  the  devoted  missionary,  all  joining  in  the  mighty 
work  of  building  up  the  wonderful  empire  that  had  been 
added  to  our  possessions.  Hundreds  and  soon  thousands 
traveled  what  the  Indians  now  called  “The  Great  Medicine 
Road  of  the  Whites.”  It  was  a  well  defined  highway,  deep 
rutted,  crossing  three  mountain  ranges,  beset  by  ten  tribes 
of  hostile  Indians.  To  this  day  time  and  storm  have  not 
obliterated  its  track.  Along  its  course  were  to  be  found 
queer  bits  of  wreckage,  indicative  of  its  varied  flood  and 
tide.  In  the  museum  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wyoming  you  may  see  a  battered  wooden  washboard  with 
the  date  “1849”  roughly  cut  in  the  frame,  along  with  rem¬ 
nants  of  lace  and  bits  of  old  mahogany  furniture  picked  up 
beside  the  trail.  The  finding  near  Medicine  Bow  of  a  box 
of  old  fashioned  spectacles  with  small  glasses  and  silver 
frames  leads  to  speculation  as  to  the  intended  destination  of 
the  owner  and  wonder  as  to  his  fate. 

South  Pass — First  White  Women. 

The  discovery  of  South  Pass  in  1823  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  trail  making,  turn¬ 
ing  the  Oregon  travel  far  to  the  south  of  the  route  traveled 
by  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  is  not  a  narrow  opening  but  a  broad 
valley  with  easy  slopes  leading  on  either  side  to  the  summit 
of  the  continental  divide.  In  1836  Whitman  returned  to 
Washington  with  two  Nez  Perce  Indians  to  plead  for  the 
northwest.  Pie  came  back  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Spaulding  and  their  two  brides  and  on  July  4,  of  that  year 
they  reached  the  summit  of  South  Pass.  A  halt  was  made 
and  a  religious  and  patriotic  service  held,  claiming  the  coun¬ 
try  as  the  home  of  Americans  and  the  church  of  Christ.  We 
read  in  Mrs.  Spaulding's  journal  of  that  date;  “Is  it  a  real¬ 
ity  or  a  dream,  that  after  four  months  of  painful  journeying 
I  am  alive  and  actually  standing  at  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  where  the  foot  of  white  woman  has  never 
before  trod?”  Just  beyond  the  Pass  they  were  met  by 
curious  representatives  of  fifteen  tribes  of  Indians  who  had 
heard  of  their  coming,  and  a  large  company  of  white  moun¬ 
taineers.  The  scene  is  described  as  most  touching,  old 
trappers  and  hunters  gathering  weeping  around  the  first 
white  women  many  of  them  had  seen  since  they  left  their 
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childhood  homes.  The  Indians  sought  to  entertain  them,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  women  who  had  not  been  educated  up 
to  the  excitement  of  a  Wild  West  show  in  their  New  Eng¬ 
land  villages.  But  on  the  whole  the  occasion  was  a  happy 
one  and  the  missionaries  took  advantage  of  the  gathered 
multitude  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Eighty  years  afterward  a 
sandstone  monument  set  in  concrete  was  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  Fourth  of  July  service  was  held,  bearing  this 
inscription : 


“Narcissa  Prentice  Whitman, 

Eliza  Hart  Spaulding, 

First  White  Women  to  Cross  this  Path, 

July  4,  1836.” 

So  much  of  hardship  was  in  the  journey  that  we  are 
glad  for  the  “light  that  is  always  breaking  through.”  For 
the  first  time  they  were  feeling  the  beauty  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  summer: 

Light  of  Heaven  shining  clear, 

Songs  of  wild  birds  ringing, 

Flitting  moths  and  butterflies 
O’er  the  blossoms  winging. 

Fitful  breezes  from  the  west 
Dainty  odors  bearing, 

Generous  July  is  here 
All  her  glories  sharing. 

Never  were  forget-me-nots 
Dyed  a  blue  so  tender, 

Never  mountain  columbine 
Wore  a  rarer  splendor; 

Nothing  but  superlatives 
For  each  sweet  newcomer 
Can  describe  the  lovliness 
Of  Wyoming’s  summer. 

Wonderfully  changing  skies 
Now  in  sunshine  smiling 
Thru  false  promises  of  rain 
In  dark  masses  piling ; 

Stingy  little  drops  sometimes 
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Noisily  come  pattering, 

Most  esteemed  for  odors  sweet 
They've  a  way  of  scattering. 

And  the  sunsets !  when  the  skies 
All  to  glory  turning, 

Paint  the  earth  with  tints  of  fire 
In  the  soul  deep  burning; 

Then  cool  nights,  when  the  big  stars 
Piercing  lights  are  sending 
Earthward,  and  we  feel  their  songs 
With  our  own  are  blending. 


Years  before  the  coming  of  a  railroad  through  the  state 
a  mining  camp  sprang  up  at  South  Pass,  where  men  and 
women  who  had  shared  the  hardships  of  the  trail  together 
worked  out  the  problems  of  the  civilization  of  the  new  west 
untrammeled  by  eastern  conventions.  It  was  here  that  Wo¬ 
man’s  Suffrage  was  born  and,  nurtured  by  the  broad  spirit 
of  the  pioneers,  it  has  lived  through  opposition  and  ridicule 
until  it  has  become  a  national  institution. 


Mormon  Immigration. 

*  / 

The  story  of  the  Mormon  immigration  is  too  well  known 
to  you  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  en¬ 
during  every  privation  in  the  successful  quest  of  their  prom¬ 
ised  land,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
every  student  of  history.  The  first  company  was  three 
months  on  the  road  and  we  can  imagine  the  rapture  with 
which  they  greeted  the  beautiful  valley  of  Salt  Lake.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  the  early  life  here  as  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  by  one  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  Mrs.  Georgia 
Snow  Carleton,  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Utah,  whom  Judge  Royal  characterized  as  “the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  man’s  brain  and  a  woman’s  heart.”  Many  were 
the  rigid  economies  necessary  to  stretch  the  scanty  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  coming  of  one  train  of  provisions  to  the  next. 
“Saving  is  such  a  part  of  me,”  she  said,  “that  I  often  catch 
myself  straining  my  old  eyes  to  thread  a  needle  with  a 
raveling  four  or  five  inches  long.  We  were  brought  up  on 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  months  before  the  next  supply 
train  would  arrive  and  perhaps  it  would  bring  only  two 
spools  for  each  family.” 
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The  first  oasis  in  the  desert  journey  was  at  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie  in  eastern  Wyoming.  In  a  letter  written  from  Salem, 
Oregon,  in  1852,  S.  V.  Miller  who  started  across  the  plains 
with  his  wife  and  little  son,  describes  the  emotion  with 
which  they  neared  the  settlement.  “We  were  little  sailors 
getting  into  a  port  after  a  long  voyage,”  he  says.  The  ap¬ 
proach  was  sad  enough  to  make  any  sign  of  life  a  delight, 
for  in  the  sixty  miles  east  of  Fort  Laramie  they  found 
fresh  graves  averaging  six  to  the  mile  by  the  roadside.  He 
describes  the  fort  as  a  hollow  square  walled  in  by  unbaked 
bricks  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  cannon  mounted  on 
the  walls.  A  shelf  like  projection  on  the  inside  about  four 
feet  below  the  top  served  the  double  purpose  of  roofs  for 
the  buildings  and  a  platform  where  four  men  could  walk 
abreast.  The  soldiers  were  little  more  than  boys  who  had 
listened  to  the  call  of  the  wild.  Others  describe  the  varied 
nature  of  their  work,  guarding  the  stores  from  the  Indians, 
escorting  emigrants  through  dangerous  passes,  etc.  Mr. 
Miller  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  stop  of  three  days  a  little  farther 
on,  during  which  “a  young  mountaineer  came  to  us,  and  as 
he  had  no  name  we  called  him  John,  and  he  came  with  us 
the  balance  of  the  way.  We  have  him  yet.”  The  older 
brother  of  this  mountain  born  child  is  now  living  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  supplies  at  Fort  Laramie  were  seldom  adequate  to 
the  demand.  I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  memoirs  of  William  K.  Sloan  who  drove  an  ox  team  in  a 
freight  train  laden  with  dry  goods  bound  for  Utah  in  1853. 
He  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  an  encounter  with  the  usu¬ 
ally  friendly  tribe  of  Piutes  just  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
who  demanded  provisions  in  payment  for  the  grass  their 
cattle  were  eating.  Hundreds  of  them  would  ride  backward 
and  forward  at  full  speed,  raising  war  whoops  and  leveling 
guns  and  bows  and  arrows  at  the  drivers,  occasionally 
pricking  the  oxen  with  their  lances.  This  was  in  plain 
sight  of  Fort  Kearney  eight  miles  away,  but  all  attempts 
to  get  messengers  through  failed,  the  Indians  bringing  them 
back  with  threats  of  killing  any  who  might  be  sent.  They 
finally  succeeded  in  stampeding  the  train,  upsetting  wagons 
and  breaking  out  tongues.  As  resistance  was  useless  the 
redskins  were  finally  bought  off  with  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco  and  some  shirts.  The  loss  of  the  flour  was  serious 
and  they  were  greatly  relieved  when  they  caught  sight  of 
Fort  Laramie.  Their  reception  was  disappointing  as  the 
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commissary  had  been  all  but  drained  by  previous  calls,  so 
that  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  two  sacks  of  flour, 
two  barrels  of  “mushy”  pickled  pork  and  some  beans. 


James  Bridger. 

In  the  party  that  discovered  South  Pass  there  was  a 
young  man  named  James  Bridger.  The  following  twenty 
years  he  explored  the  Rockies,  hunting,  trapping  and  trad¬ 
ing  and  no  man  knew  the  mountains  better  than  he.  His 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  Park  met  with 
the  same  amazed  incredulity  as  had  those  of  Colter,  the  first 
white  man  to  give  an  account  of  this  wonderland.  For  a 
time  he  was  part  owner  of  the  Fort  Laramie  store,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  growing  demand  for  supplies  he  established  Fort 
Bridger,  the  first  station  on  the  Oregon  Trail  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  use  of  emigrants.  He  set  up  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  bought  a  varied  stock  of  goods.  As  time  passed 
there  grew  up  around  this  post  a  strange,  scattered  com¬ 
munity.  Canadian  and  other  trappers,  too  old  for  the  chase, 
settled  down  in  the  neighborhood,  and  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  an  influx  of  south¬ 
erners.  Many  of  them  took  squaw  wives.  A  few  of  the 
better  class  felt  some  responsibility  toward  their  half-breed 
children  and  sent  them  “back  east”  to  be  educated  and  in 
many  cases  in  what  is  now  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tions,  the  strain  of  Indian  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Others  in¬ 
termarried  with  red  men  and  their  descendents  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  Indian  type.  In  1849  at  the  recommendation 
of  Marcus  Whitman,  both  Laramie  and  Bridger  were  made 
military  forts.  This  brought  more  enterprising  settlers, 
among  them  Judge  Carter,  the  first  sutler,  whose  family 
has  been  influential  in  the  state. 


Chief  Washakie 

Fort  Bridger  was  the  trading  post  for  the  Shoshone 
Indians.  For  seventy  years  this  tribe  was  governed  by 
Chief  Washakie,  “the  friend  of  peace.”  Many  are  the  stories 
told  of  him.  He  was  a  friend  of  General  Grant  and  when 
the  latter  sent  him  a  beautiful  saddle  the  messenger  asked 
Washakie  if  he  had  no  word  of  thanks  to  send  back.  Gravely 
shaking  his  hoary  head,  he  answered,  “White  man  say 
Thank  you'  with  lips;  General  Grant  and  Washakie  speak 
with  heart.”  His  friendship  for  the  whites  never  interfered 
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with  his  sense  of  justice  toward  his  own  people  and  he  was 
honored  and  trusted  by  both  races.  But  with  it  all  his 
standards  were  those  of  the  Indian  and  when  he  was  called 
to  account  by  some  government  officials  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  wives,  his  answer  was,  “What  can  do?  She  no 
mind  me!” 

His  grave  is  on  the  Shoshone  reservation  near  that  of 
Sacajawea. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  travel,  the  tourist 
from  Salt  Lake  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  looks  down  from 
the  rim  of  what  was  once  a  mighty  inland  sea,  terraced  by 
the  receding  waters,  to  what  seems  a  pretty  village  on  the 
banks  of  Smith’s  Fork  of  Green  River.  Ranch  houses  are 
scattered  through  the  basin  and  two  other  settlements  have 
sprung  up. 

He  will  see  the  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  appealing  than 
a  little  grave  dug  by  a  man  whose  body  lies  in  the  Potters 
Field  of  the  city  cemetery  of  Salt  Lake. 


An  Epitaph 

You’ll  come  upon  it  in  the  field — 

A  little  marble  stone 
Within  a  rude  fence  built  to  shield 
From  grazing  herds;  high  grown 
The  mountain  grasses,  waved  at  will 
Of  fitful  winds;  above 
The  text,  a  dog  carved  with  small  skill 
But  eloquent  of  love ; 

If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  bend, 

You’ll  read  this  legend  strange: 

“Man  never  had  a  truer  friend — 

We’ll  meet  beyond  the  range.” 

The  story  ?  ’Tis  not  much  I  know, 

Save  that  a  freighter  laid 
Here  the  still  form  long  years  ago 
To  rest  within  the  shade 
Of  the  old  post,  built  to  defend 
The  traders  from  attacks 
Of  red  men;  you  can  see  the  end 
Of  the  wall,  full  of  cracks 
The  Mormons  raised ;  and  there  the  wood 
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Set  out  by  men  who  manned 
The  fort  rockhewn,  that  proudly  stood 
Where  now  but  ruins  stand. 

It  brings  to  us  a  living  breath 
Of  old  frontier  romance, 

Full  of  swift  life  and  sudden  death 
By  treachery  or  chance; 

Where  women,  fair  as  they  were  brave, 
Were  partners  in  the  strife, 

And  from  their  hearts  rich  treasures  gave 
To  build  up  a  new  life: 

Where  nothing  that  the  wide  world  lends 
More  highly  prized  could  be 
Than  proof  of  faithfulness  from  friend 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

And  he  who  lovingly  this  stone 
His  dumb  companion  gave 
Lies  in  a  distant  spot  alone 

With  naught  to  mark  his  grave. 

What  matter  though  no  gallant  deed 
Of  him  recorded  be  ? 

All  who  will  linger  here  to  read 
His  epitaph  may  see. 

Tis  of  nobility  the  part 
To  love  unto  the  end 
None  but  the  true  and  loyal  heart 
Could  be  so  firm  a  friend. 

Evanston,  Wyoming, 

December  9,  1921. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTESTS 

In  March,  1920,  the  Historical  Department  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  prize  essay  contest  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  State, 
dividing  the  subjects  into  Early  Day  and  Late  War  topics, 
there  being  two  prizes  for  each  division.  The  contest  was 
a  gratifying  success  and  it  was  hoped  that  all  the  winning 
essays  might  be  published,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  and 
only  one  of  the  first  prize  compositions  can  be  presented. 

To  further  stimulate  research  work  among  pupils  and 
to  help  give  Wyoming  women  their  proper  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State,  another  contest  is  now  being  sponsored 
by  the  Department  for  eighth  grade  pupils,  the  topic  being 
“Pioneer  Women  of  Wyoming.” 

The  essay  winning  first  place  in  the  Early  Day  con¬ 
test  of  1920  follows : 

THE  POWDER  RIVER  EXPEDITION 

(By  Florence  Johnston.) 

Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

The  Powder  River  Expedition  was  undertaken  to  clear 
of  Indians  the  section  of  country  from  the  Yellowstone  River 
to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The  territory  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  quadrangle  with  Powder  River  on  the  South, 
Yellowstone  River  on  the  East,  Big  Horn  River  on  the 
North  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  on  the  West.  Captain 
Palmer  of  the  Expedition  wrote : 

“This  country  is  perfectly  charming,  the  hills  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fine  growth  of  grass  and  in  every  valley  there 
is  either  a  rushing  stream  or  a  babbling  brook  of  pure  clear 
snow  water  filled  with  trout.  The  banks  are  lined  with 
trees — wild  cherry,  quaking  asp,  willow  and  cottonwood.  No 
country  in  America  is  more  picturesque  than  the  Eastern 
slope  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.” 

This  section  was  a  famous  hunting  ground,  highly 
prized  by  the  Indians.  Buffalo  roamed  at  large,  also  ante¬ 
lope  and  deer,  for  grass  was  plentiful  and  water  was  to  be 
had  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  Indian  regarded  this  as 
his  last  hunting  ground,  all  others  having  been  taken  by 
the  white  men,  and  for  this  reason  resolved  to  resist  all 
immigration  and  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Very  little  data  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  Powder  River 
Expedition.  General  Conner  made  no  official  report  to 
Washington.  His  papers  are  said  to  have  been  burned. 
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Captain  Palmer,  acting  Quartermaster  General  for  General 
Conner,  kept  a  diary  of  the  Expedition  which  was  afterward 
published,  in  which  he  eulogises  Conner’s  management.  This 
is  the  only  written  account  and  does  not  include  any  of  the 
detail  of  the  part  taken  by  Colonels  Cole  and  Walker  in  the 
Expedition  for  the  reason  that  he  accompanied  Conner. 

Conner’s  command  of  six  hundred  men  left  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie  the  30th  day  of  July,  1865,  enroute  for  the  Powder 
River  country.  He  was  to  meet  Colonel  Cole  and  Colonel 
Walker  on  September  1,  1865,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
Panther  Mountains,  now  called  Wolf  Mountains,  from  where, 
with  these  combined  forces,  they  would  drive  the  Indians 
out  of  this  section  and  protect  the  lives  of  settlers  and  im¬ 
migrants  here.  He  crossed  the  Platte  after  some  difficulty 
and  proceeded  toward  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  first 
view  of  which  was  obtained  at  a  distance  of  85  miles  north¬ 
west.  On  the  11th  of  July  they  reached  the  long  looked  for 
Powder  River,  where  they  remained  until  the  22nd  of  July. 
While  here  Fort  Conner  was  built,  (it  was  later  renamed 
Fort  Reno) .  On  the  22nd  of  July  the  party  left  the  stockade 
and  traveled  to  the  Crazy  Woman  creek,  a  fork  of  the 
Powder  River.  The  creek  was  so  named  because  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  before  a  poor  demented  squaw  lived  near  this 
stream  and  finally  died  there.  It  was  an  Indian  custom  to 
isolate  their  crazed  people  along  this  stream  in  this  manner. 
Food  and  clothing  would  be  brought  to  them  from  time  to 
time  from  the  camp.  On  the  23rd  of  July  the  Bozeman  Trail 
was  reached  and  followed  in  a  general  way  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  route  taken 
was  past  Lake  De  Smet,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the 
present  town  of  Buffalo.  The  lake  water  is  very  alkali  and 
Palmer  in  his  diary  mentions  a  coal  vein  under  the  lake  and 
an  oil  well  a  short  distance  from  it.  He  suggests  that  a 
scheme  might  be  inaugurated  to  tunnel  under  the  lake, 
pump  oil  into  the  lake,  set  fire  in  the  tunnel  and  boil  the 
whole  body  of  alkali  water  and  oil  into  soap.  (In  evidence 
of  this  fact  it  may  be  said  that  profiteering  ideas  in  respect 
to  commercializing  nature  are  not  entirely  modern.)  The 
Indians  are  superstitious  of  the  lake  for  some  unknown 
reason  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  to  venture  on  the  water  of 
it.  Piney  Creek  was  crossed  at  the  present  location  of 
Kearney,  two  miles  from  old  Fort  Phil  Kearney  and  thence 
over  the  divide  between  the  head  waters  of  Powder  River 
and  Tongue  River  which  is  locally  known  as  Massacre  Hill 
where  a  monument  is  erected  in  memory  of  the  Fetterman 
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massacre  where  eighty-one  soldiers  were  killed  by  a  band  of 
Sioux  Indians  under  Red  Cloud  who  is  said  to  be  the  Marshal 
Ney  of  the  Sioux  Tribe.  From  Palmer’s  account  he  says 
they  followed  from  this  point  Peno  Creek  to  Tongue  River. 
He  probably  meant  Prairie  Dog  Creek,  for  Peno  Creek  is 
a  short  stream  running  into  Prairie  Dog.  They  therefore 
passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheridan.  Camp  was  pitched  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Ranchester,  from 
where  scouts  were  sent  out  and  returned,  having  seen  In¬ 
dian  signs.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  detachment  of 
about  three  hundred  left  camp  to  follow  up  Tongue  River, 
expecting  to  strike  the  Indian  village  by  daylight  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  However,  they  did  not  meet  the  Indians 
until  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Palmer  states  there 
were  seven  hundred  Indians  and  one  thousand  dogs.  The 
point  at  which  the  battle  is  said  to  have  occurred  is  where 
Wolf  Creek  empties  into  Tongue  River  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ranchester.  The  Indian  village  was  broken  up 
and  the  Indians  were  scattered  and  driven  up  Tongue  River 
and  Wolf  Creek.  Palmer  says,  “The  fight  began  at  9  A.  M. 
and  was  offensive  until  11  A.  M.,  then  the  General  was 
driven  back  to  camp  where  they  fought  on  the  defensive 
until  11  P.  M.”  It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  fight 
even  took  place.  From  this  camp  the  march  continued  down 
Tongue  River  about  twenty  miles.  On  September  1st  a 
cannon  shot  was  heard  and  as  this  was  the  date  on  which 
they  were  to  meet  Colonel  Cole  in  the  Panther  Mountains 
near  the  Yellowstone  River,  it  was  thought  that  the  shot 
came  from  that  direction.  Scouting  parties  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  Colonel  Cole  on  the  Powder  River.  From 
this  point  we  will  follow  Colonel  Cole’s  division. 

Colonel  Cole,  in  command  of  the  eastern  division,  left 
Omaha  July  1st,  1865,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  Gen¬ 
eral  Conner  on  September  1st.  Colonel  Cole’s  command 
consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  teams, 
three  Paunee  Indian  guides  were  also  in  the  command.  They 
passed  Fremont  and  Columbus  on  the  Platte  and  continued 
up  the  Loup,  leaving  all  signs  of  civilization  behind.  From 
here  the  march  crossed  the  Niobrara  to  the  head  of  Wound¬ 
ed  Knee  Creek.  This  country  is  now  part  of  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  and  at  this  place  the  famous  Wounded  Knee 
fight  took  place.  It  was  the  last  stand  taken  by  the  Sioux 
Tribe  against  the  whites.  From  here  the  march  carried 
them  across  the  White  River  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  past  the  Bear  Buttes.  Whitewood  Creek  was  followed 
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to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  from  where  they  went 
to  the  Little  Missouri,  past  the  Little  Missouri  Buttes  and 
the  Devil's  Tower  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River. 

On  the  20th  instructions  were  received  from  Conner  as 
to  the  destination  and  route.  Colonel  Walker  was  met  at 
the  Little  Missouri.  At  this  time  the  troops  were  without 
guides,  one  having  died,  another  accidentally  shot,  while  the 
third  ran  away.  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  to  find  a 
road  to  the  Powder  River.  On  Box  Elder  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Little  Missouri,  an  Indian  Burying  Ground  was 
passed.  The  Indians  buried  their  dead  either  on  scaffolds 
with  all  their  belongings,  or  in  trees.  By  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust  Colonel  Cole's  men  were  out  of  provisions,  having  used 
the  two  months  supply  which  they  left  Omaha  with.  No 
grass  was  to  be  found  for  the  stock.  In  this  section  of  the 
country  during  this  season  water  and  feed  are  always  scarce 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over.  The  mules  were  poor  and  unable 
to  carry  the  heavy  loads. 

Scouts  who  were  sent  to  the  Panther  Mountains  to  find 
trace  of  General  Connor,  returned,  having  found  no  depot  of 
supplies  which  Connor  said  would  be  there,  or  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  anyone  having  been  there  before  them.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  was  that  Connor  had  not  gone  to 
the  Panther  Mountains  and  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
go  to  Fort  Laramie  by  way  of  the  Powder  River  toward  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  and  then  to  the  North  Platte.  When 
they  reached  the  Powder  River  the  herders  who  were  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  troops  were  attacked  by  the  Indians 
who  ran  off  part  of  the  stock.  As  a  result  the  first  Indian 
fight  occurred  in  which  four  white  men  were  killed  and 
twenty-five  Indians.  Colonel  Walker,  who  was  not  with 
Colonel  Cole,  reported  that  his  scouts  had  seen  a  smoke 
signal  in  the  direction  of  the  Yellowstone.  A  conference 
decided  to  investigate  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke  and 
whether  it  was  Conner.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  march 
they  reached  what  is  now  known  as  the  narrows  of  Powder 
River.  During  the  night  it  turned  extremely  cold.  After 
this  storm  they  abandoned  the  plans  to  proceed  further  and 
divided  to  return  to  get  provisions  thought  to  be  at  Fort 
Laramie.  At  this  time  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  horses 
had  died  from  exhaustion  and  extreme  hot  and  cold  weather. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  men  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  who  numbered  about  five  thousand.  This  was  won 
by  the  troops.  The  Indians  followed  closely  behind  them. 
They  were  again  confronted  by  the  Indians,  who  sought  to 
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stop  the  troops  from  crossing  the  Powder  River.  However, 
with  artillery  they  were  able  to  drive  them  away.  A  ter¬ 
rific  snow  storm  occurred.  During  the  night  475  horses 
died  at  the  picket.  After  this  all  the  wagons  and  harness 
were  burned  and  all  of  the  machines  which  would  not  burn 
were  buried.  On  the  10th  of  September  they  started  for 
Fort  Laramie.  The  hunger  and  suffering  during  their 
march  along  the  Powder  River  is  indescribable.  At  the 
mouth  of  Crazy  Woman  Creek  the  Indians  ceased  the  pur¬ 
suit,  having  followed  all  the  way  up  the  Powder  River  from 
the  3rd  of  September.  They  went  to  their  lodges  on  Crazy 
Woman  Creek. 

On  September  15th  scouts  from  Conner  arrived,  inform¬ 
ing  Colonel  Cole  of  a  cache  on  the  Powder  River,  north  of 
the  Pumpkin  Buttes  at  old  Fort  Conner.  (At  this  point 
there  is  now  a  monument.)  Cole  sent  a  dispatch  to  Conner 
telling  of  his  whereabouts  and  condition.  On  the  20th  day 
of  September  they  arrived  at  Fort  Conner,  Colonel  Cole's 
troops  having  traversed  nearly  1,200  miles  of  unknown 
territory  since  they  left  Omaha.  Cole’s  men  were  in  ter¬ 
rible  condition,  many  without  shoes,  and  their  feet  swollen 
twice  the  normal  size.  General  Conner  arrived  on  the  24th 
day  of  September.  Two  days  later  the  command  started  for 
Fort  Laramie. 

The  Expedition  was  a  failure.  It  had  not  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  it  was  organized.  The  forces  of  Colonel 
Cole,  Colonel  Walker  and  General  Conner  had  failed  to  meet 
in  the  Panther  Mountains.  The  Powder  River  Expedition 
has  never  gone  down  in  history  and  the  only  accounts  to  be 
had  are  from  the  men  who  were  with  the  commands.  With¬ 
in  a  few  years  these  survivors  will  not  be  living  and  no  trace 
can  be  had.  (I  have  consulted  personally  William  De  Vine, 
of  Sheridan,  who  was  with  Colonel  Cole’s  command.) 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEWCASTLE  AND  CAMBRIA 

(By  F.  W.  Mondell) 

The  article  herewith  presented  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Mondell  for  Col.  C.  G.  Coutant,  October  30,  1897. 

Coal  First  Discovered 

In  the  year  1886  members  of  a  B.  and  M.  surveying 
party  secured  samples  of  coal  from  M.  0.  Gladhaugh,  then 
a  resident  of  Oil  Creek,  near  where  Newcastle  now  stands; 
this  coal  upon  analysis  proved  to  be  a  coking  bituminous 
coal.  Among  others  who  heard  of  the  discovery  of  coal  of 
this  character  were  J.  B.  Weston  and  members  of  the  firm 
of  Kilpatrick  Bros.,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  Through  the 
Kilpatrick  Bros.,  the  fact  that  coal  of  a  superior  quality 
had  been  discovered  in  the  region  mentioned,  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  year  1887,  and  in  October  of  that  year  I 
organized  a  party  in  connection  with  the  aforenamed  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  reported  coal  dis¬ 
covery  and  prospecting  and  developing  the  same.  I  was 
at  that  time  located  at  Sterling,  Colorado.  A  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  men  and  myself  outfitted  and  shipped  to 
Buffalo  Gap,  South  Dakota,  at  that  time  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  point,  and  from  there  drove  across  the  Black  Hills, 
to  near  the  point  where  the  coal  discovery  had  been  made. 
I  arrived  on  the  ground  late  in  October,  during  a  terrific 
snow  storm,  and  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  the 
winter.  At  that  time  the  nearest  railway  connection,  as  I 
said  before,  was  Buffalo  Gap  in  South  Dakota,  on  the  F.  E. 
&  M.  V.  R.  R.,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  and  Alliance, 
Nebraska,  on  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  The  only  people  residing  in  the  country 
at  that  time  were  the  employees  of  the  L.  A.  K.  and  Y.  T. 
cattle  companies,  located  each  about  seven  miles  distant 
east  and  west  from  the  point  where  the  first  work  was  done. 

The  first  labor  done  was  the  construction  of  log  cabins 
for  winter  quarters  and  these  were  not  completed  until  the 
snow  was  very  deep  and  winter  was  upon  us.  I  then  put  my 
party  to  work  on  the  thin  exposure  of  the  coal  seam,  but 
after  a  winter's  work,  it  proved  that  the  veins  at  this  point 
were  altogether  too  thin  to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 
We  had  not  given  up  the  idea  however  of  finding  a  working 
coal  bed.  Parties  were  organized  and  distributed  over  a 
considerable  area  of  country,  wherever  it  seemed  there  was 
likelihood  of  discovering  coal  and  a  considerable  force  of 
men  was  constantly  kept  at  work  on  different  points  over 
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an  area  of  territory  of  10  by  30  miles.  No  other  exposure 
of  the  coal  vein  was  found  except  the  original  one  which 
had  been  left  by  the  recent  erosion  at  the  head  of  a  can¬ 
yon.  At  all  other  points  in  the  fields  the  coal  seam,  which 
was  nearly  horizontal,  had  burned  in  from  its  exposed  edges 
in  the  canyons  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  Heavy 
masses  of  rock  had  settled  over  these  burned  portions  of 
the  seam  and  had  covered  up  all  traces  of  the  fires,  the 
hillsides  were  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
in  many  places  were  heavy  pine  forests.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  however,  our  labors  were  rewarded.  The 
latter  part  of  July  1888,  drifts  into  the  hillsides  developed  a 
coal  seam  near  where  the  Cambria  mine  openings  are  now 
located.  The  process  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  coal  however  was  slow  and  tedious.  Not  un¬ 
til  the  following  spring,  during  all  of  which  time  a  large 
force  of  prospectors  was  engaged,  was  the  existence  of  a 
large  body  of  coal  proven. 

The  outlay  by  this  time  had  amounted  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  at  no  time  until  late  in  the  summer 
of  1888  had  we  received  any  encouragements  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  the  region  would  result  in  the  building  of  a 
line  of  railway  which  alone  could  make  the  enterprise  pro¬ 
fitable.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  were,  hauled  from  the 
prospect  holes  to  the  B.  &  M.  railway  at  Alliance  and  there 
tested  on  the  engines  and  finally  the  officers  of  the  B.  & 
M.  concluded  to  extend  their  lines  from  Alliance  to  the  coal 
fields.  This  extension  began  in  the  fall  of  1888  and  was 
pushed  vigorously  during  the  following  winter  and  summer 
of  ’89  and  reached  the  mines  in  February  1890,  when  the 
first  coal  shipments  were  made.  During  the  summer  of 
1888  vigorous  development  work  was  prosecuted  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  vein.  Permanent 
entries  were  driven.  Early  development  of  the  coal  seam 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  coal  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mine  it  with  hand  picks  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  here  on  the  extreme  frontier  all  the 
expensive  machinery  necessary  for  a  machine  mine.  To  that 
end  heavy  boilers  and  air  compressors  and  coal  cutting 
machinery  were  placed,  entries  driven  and  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  for  loading  a  large  amount  of  coal  before  the  railroad 
reached  the  mines. 

Agriculture 

Being  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  turn  of  mind  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  early  drawn  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
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the  table  lands  in  the  region  and  vicinity  of  our  coal  pros¬ 
pects  and  in  the  summer  of  1888  I  broke  up  a  large  amount 
of  land  and  succeeded  in  raising  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats 
and  rye  on  these  dry  table  lands  without  irrigation.  Since 
that  time  dry  farming  has  been  quite  successfully  carried 
on  in  this  region,  especially  north  and  west  of  Cambria  and 
Newcastle. 


Town  of  Newcastle 

The  outcrops  of  the  Cambria  mine,  from  which  the 
coal  seam  is  worked  is  in  a  canyon  not  affording  room 
enough  for  the  building  of  a  considerable  community  and 
the  railroad  surveys  revealed  the  fact  that  the  main  line 
of  the  road  could  not  be  brought  nearer  than  a  point  about 
seven  miles  from  the  mines,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
in  which  the  mines  are  located.  This  necessitated  the 
building  of  a  town  at  the  junction  point.  This  town  was 
called  Newcastle,  and  is  in  a  way  unique  from  the  fact 
that  instead  of  beginning  as  a  collection  of  shanties  as  do 
most  western  towns,  it  sprang  from  the  sage  brush  cov¬ 
ered  and  pine  clad  hillsides,  full  grown  and  equipped.  The 
very  first  spade  stuck  into  the  ground  of  the  town  site 
marked  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  two  story  and  basemenf 
brick  and  stone  building  which  was  fully  completed  and 
occupied  within  three  months  from  the  time  the  town  site 
was  laid  out  and  when  the  town  was  less  than  eight  months 
old,  it  possessed  numerous  blocks  of  splendidly  built  and 
handsome  brick  buildings  and  a  splendid  water  system  with 
gravity  pressure,  with  water  connections  in  the  houses  and 
a  well  constructed  sewer  system.  In  all  my  experience  in 
the  west,  I  know  of  no  other  town  that  rose  in  brick  and 
stone  from  the  unbroken  grass  roots  and  passed  through 
no  period  of  squatterdom  and  shanty  architecture. 

The  Cambria  mines  have  advanced  steadily  until  they 
are  now  producing  about  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  and 
coke  every  twenty-four  hours,  supplying  the  smelters  of 
the  Black  Hills  with  coke  and  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  and 
adjacent  country  with  coal. 

Newcastle,  as  it  has  always  been,  is  a  well  built  and 
well  kept  progressive  town. 

Name  Weston  County 

The  Kilpatrick  Brothers,  William,  who  was  presidential 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1892,  Robert  and  S.  D., 
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are  still  and  have  been  from  the  beginning  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  all  the  improvements  and  developments  in  this 
vicinty. 

J.  B.  Weston,  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  after  whom  Wes¬ 
ton  county  was  named,  was  interested  with  them  in  the 
early  days  but  severed  his  connection  some  years  ago. 


Water  Supply 

The  development  of  the  water  supply  for  Newcastle 
and  Cambria  is  an  illustration  of  the  indomnitable  spirit  of 
western  development.  There  were  no  streams  of  good 
water  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  very  early  period  of  the 
mine  development,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  at  enor¬ 
mous  cost  pipe  lines  and  flumes  from  the  mountains  sev¬ 
eral  miles  north  and  east  of  Cambria,  conveying  the  waters 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  mountains  to  the  mines. 
This  system  was  connected  with  Newcastle  by  very  expen¬ 
sive  pipe  lines  and  by  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
a  goodly  supply  of  almost  chemically  pure  water  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  two  communities. 


Oil  Development 

About  the  year  1878  one  George  Jacobson,  now  of 
Crook  County,  discovered  about  two  miles  west  of  where 
Newcastle  now  stands  some  flowing  oil  springs.  In  1886 
quite  an  oil  excitement  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity.  About 
that  time  Sam  McMasters,  Superintendent  of  the  Home- 
stake  Mining  Company  of  Deadwood,  J.  C.  Spencer  of  the 
L.  A.  K.  Ranch  and  others  began  oil  development  in  this 
region ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  the  excitement  died  out  and 
no  permanent  development  was  accomplished.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Kilpatrick  Bros.,  I  became  interested  in  oil 
development  in  this  region  in  the  spring  of  1888.  I  put 
several  drills  to  work  during  the  years  1888,  "90,  '91,  ’ 92 
and  ’93  and  continued  prospecting  and  development  work  on 
the  field  continuously.  The  oil  found  here  is  similar  in 
quality  to  that  found  in  the  Shannon  wells  on  Salt  Creek, 
near  Casper.  As  pioneers  of  permanent  oil  development  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  we  encountered  all  the  obstacles  that 
ever  surround  the  pathway  of  the  pioneers,  and  while  our 
work  has  not  as  yet  resulted  in  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oil  field  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  hard 
times  coming  on  in  1893,  work  was  temporarily  suspended. 
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we  did  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  extensive  oil  fields 
in  this  vicinity.  We  sank  one  well  thirteen  hundred  feet 
deep  and  several  others  from  500  to  800  feet,  in  all  of 
which  oil  was  discovered.  With  conditions  as  they  were 
at  that  time  it  was  not  profitable  to  proceed  further.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  spent  in  the  development  and  while 
the  original  projectors  have  not  as  yet  received  any  benefit, 
those  who  came  after,  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  obtained.  There  is  no  question  but  what  extensive 
oil  fields  will  be  developed  here  in  the  near  future. 


BILL  NYE  IN  LARAMIE 

(By  W.  E.  Chaplin) 

Chapter  1. 

The  advent  of  Edgar  Wilson  (Bill)  Nye  was  not  her¬ 
alded  in  Wyoming  with  loud  acclaim.  The  people  didn't 
know  anything  about  Bill  when  he  arrived  and  he  was  also 
as  ignorant  as  they  of  the  latent  ability  he  possessed.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  fix  the  date  of  his  coming  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  1876.  I  was  at  that  time  employed  as  a 
typesetter  on  the  Laramie  Daily  Sentinel,  owned  by  Hay- 
ford  &  Gates.  Nye  came  to  the  Sentinel  office  with  Judge 
N.  L.  Andrews,  to  whom  he  bore  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Congressman  Jenkins  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  26  years 
old,  six  feet  tall,  awkward  in  appeamnce  and  shambling  in 
his  gait.  He  was  a  blond,  with  blue  eyes  and  at  a  very 
early  date  became  as  bald  as  a  billiard  cue.  He  was  without 
much  experience  in  life,  but  had  a  good  education  and  some 
training  in  the  law.  So  far  as  newspaper  work  was  con¬ 
cerned,  his  experience  had  not  gone  beyond  writing  in  a 
desultory  way  for  the  local  papers  of  the  small  town  of 
Hudson,  Wis.,  where  he  was  reared.  He  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Hayford  of  the  Sentinel  for  employment  as  a 
city  editor  and  was  given  work  at  the  munificent  salary  of 
ten  dollars  per  week  and  board,  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
taking  him  to  his  own  home  for  the  board  end  of  the  deal. 
The  Sentinel  occupied  the  building  just  to  the  north  of  the 
First  National  bank  and  continued  to  occupy  it  up  to  the 
time  of  its  demise. 

In  his  city  work  Nye’s  humor  began  to  unfold.  In  all 
that  he  wrote  there  was  a  vein  running  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  and  his  rapid  change  from  one  to  the 
other  was  the  underlying  power  that  made  his  sketches 
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popular  with  the  American  people.  The  most  common¬ 
place  item  was  given  a  turn  that  made  the  reader  smile  and 
there  was  laughter  all  through  the  local  columns  of  the 
Sentinel,  a  paper  that  had  been  as  wise  as  an  owl  and  as 
sober  as  a  judge. 

How  long  his  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  week  continued 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  my  own  experience  during  the 
early  days  of  Laramie,  I  feel  certain  that  he  never  got  much 
more  than  that  while  he  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Hayford. 
Times  were  not  very  flush  and  money  was  extremely  hard 
to  get.  There  had  been  such  a  dearth  of  business  for 
Laramie  newspapers  that  Col.  E.  A.  Slack  moved  his  Daily 
Sun  to  Cheyenne  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  that 
Nye  cast  his  lot  with  the  west.  To  help  out  his  meager 
salary  to  some  extent,  he  was  given  the  position  of  United 
States  commissioner  and  in  1878  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  This  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  maintain  himself  and  his  good  wife,  whom  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Laramie.  On 
March  7,  1877,  he  was  wedded  to  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
charming  young  woman  named  Fannie  Smith.  She  was  the 
sister  of  a  train  dispatcher  who  was  at  that  time  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  became  acquainted  with 
Nye  while  visiting  her  brother  and  friends  in  the  Gem 
City.  The  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  and  a  delightful 
family  of  several  children  resulted  therefrom. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  Laramie  city  editors 
to  do  work  for  papers  of  Denver  and  other  cities  of  like 
importance,  and  Nye  sought  this  employment  to  help  bring 
in  the  sheckels  he  sorely  needed.  At  that  particular  time 
in  the  history  of  the  great  west  there  was  a  paper  in 
Denver  called  the  Tribune.  It  was  edited  by  0.  H.  Roth- 
acker,  a  newspaper  man  of  ability,  and  he  had  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  as  city  editor  a  no  lesser  light  than  Eugene  Field, 
loved  by  millions  of  Americans.  Nye  became  the  Laramie 
correspondent  of  the  Denver  Tribune  and  his  letters,  no 
matter  what  subject  he  was  writing  about,  bubbled  over 
with  humor.  Field  was  a  humorist  as  well  as  a  poet,  and 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  there  was  a  rare 
genius  connected  with  the  Laramie  Sentinel.  He  encour¬ 
aged  Nye  in  every  way  possible,  even  to  the  point  of  invit¬ 
ing  him  down  to  a  meeting  of  the  Denver  Press  club  on  an 
occasion  when  there  was  something  extraordinary  on  hand. 
Nye  was  on  the  program  for  an  address,  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  awaited  with  keen  expectancy,  believing 
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that  there  was  in  store  a  rare  humorous  treat.  Nye  arose 
and  began  reading  a  lot  of  dry  statistics  relating  to  the 
resources  of  Wyoming.  They  stood  it  for  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  then  coughed  him  down.  They  appreciated  the 
humor  of  the  situation  and  had  a  hearty  laugh. 

From  Denver,  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  it  did  not  take  Nye 
very  long  to  branch  out  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Texas  Siftings,  Peck’s  Sun  and  several  other  papers  of 
national  renown.  His  letters  in  those  papers  aroused  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  nation  and  he  was  able  to  make  a 
great  deal  more  from  his  correspondence  than  from  his 
local  work  on  the  Sentinel  or  his  offices.  In  his  writing  he 
was  unable  to  grasp  details  and  any  local  account  written 
by  him  was  likely  to  be  woefully  deficient  in  essential 
points  of  interest,  such  for  instance,  as  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  or  the  loss  to  the  property  in  accounts  of  disas¬ 
trous  fires.  He  could  get  the  lurid  glare,  but  not  the  prosaic 
side  of  life.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  particular  phase  of 
his  newspaper  work  was  brought  out  during  his  career  on 
the  Sentinel.  Col.  Slack  of  the  Cheyenne  Sun  thought  it 
would  be  an  interesting  stunt  to  exchange  reporters  with 
the  Sentinel,  for  a  week.  Slack  had  a  reporter  of  rare 
ability  in  getting  small  town  stuff.  His  name  was  J.  P.  C. 
Poulton.  The  exchange  was  made  and  when  the  week  was 
up  the  editor  of  the  Sun  was  mighty  anxious  to  get  Poulton 
back  on  the  job.  Nye  was  not  able  to  perform  on  a  paper 
that  demanded  that  all  the  goings  and  comings  of  people 
and  all  the  small  talk  of  the  town  should  be  faithfully  re¬ 
ported.  He  understood  that  it  was  important,  but  did  not 
have  the  energy  or  the  ability  to  get  the  news  and  write  it 
up.  Col.  Slack  thought  a  great  deal  of  Nye  and  reprinted 
much  that  he  wrote. 

After  a  couple  of  years  in  the  Sentinel  office,  Nye  added 
to  his  activities  the  practice  of  law.  It  is  my  impression 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  came  to  Wyo¬ 
ming.  His  practice,  however,  was  extremely  limited  and 
did  not  bring  him  any  considerable  revenue.  He  was  not 
regarded  as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
was  ever  employed  in  any  case  that  required  the  exercise 
of  anything  more  than  mediocre  legal  training. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nye  for  a  time  lived  in  the  brick  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Garfield,  directly  across 
the  street  north  from  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Gramm 
now  live.  Later  he  lived  in  a  house  on  Grand  avenue  that 
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belonged  to  J.  J.  Stevens,  a  merchant  of  pioneer  days.  They 
lived  in  the  latter  place  at  the  time  of  the  severance  of  his 
relations  with  the  Boomerang  and  his  departure  from 
Laramie. 

Chapter  II. 

After  the  campaign  of  1878  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Sentinel  concluded  that  the  running  of  a  daily  paper 
was  too  strenuous  for  men  of  their  mature  years  and  they 
decided  to  abandon  the  daily  edition  and  make  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  a  weekly  paper  only.  This  was  brought  about  January 

I.  1879,  and  thereafter  the  Sentinel  was  published  weekly 
till  the  date  of  its  demise.  By  this  change  Nye  was  out 
of  the  newspaper  field  so  far  as  the  local  press  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  he  kept  up  his  outside  correspondence  and 
derived  considerable  revenue  therefrom.  In  the  election  of 
1878  he  was  chosen  justice  of  the  peace,  which  paid  the 
munificent  salary,  of  $50  per  month,  and  he  was  also  the 
United  States  commissioner,  which  brought  in  a  little  money 
now  and  then. 

Believing  the  suspension  of  the  Daily  Sentinel  left  a 
sufficient  void  to  warrant  action,  the  democrats  of  Albany 
county  prevailed  upon  Judge  L.  D.  Pease  and  Attorney  C. 
W.  Bramel  to  start  a  daily  in  Laramie  and  the  Daily  Times 
was  the  result,  the  date  of  the  first  issue  being  January  2, 
1879.  It  handled  the  republican  party  rather  roughly  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1880  the  democrats  carried  off  a  large  share 
of  the  county  offices,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  G. 
0.  P.  After  the  votes  had  been  counted  and  the  county 
offices  taken  over  by  the  newly  elected,  there  was  much 
talk  of  a  republican  daily  paper,  one  that  would  vigorously 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  national  and  territorial  adminis¬ 
trations,  for  at  that  time  Wyoming  was  still  a  territory  and 
most  of  its  officials  at  the  capital  came  from  outside — 
carpetbaggers,  as  they  called  them  in  those  days.  John  W. 
Hoyt  was  the  governor  and  E.  S.  N.  Morgan  secretary  of 
state.  Leaders  in  this  talk  were  such  men  as  A.  S.  Peabody, 
Judge  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Henry  Wagner,  Robert  Marsh,  the 
Trabing  brothers,  E.  Dickinson,  J.  W.  Blake,  M.  C.  Brown, 

J.  J.  Strode,  Wm.  and  Stephen  W.  Downey,  M.  N.  Grant,  N. 

K.  Boswell  and  numerous  others.  A  subscription  list  was 
started  and  I  have  the  list  of  stockholders  as  follows : 

Balch  &  Bacon,  O.  P.  Yelton,  W.  E.  Chaplin,  R.  W. 
Baxter,  J.  W.  Blake,  J.  W.  Metcalf,  G.  B.  Grow,  R.  Marsh,  H. 
Ingham,  Trabing  Bros.,  N.  C.  Worth,  W.  R.  Brown,  J.  T. 
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M.  Kingsford,  Henry  Clark,  Kitchen  Bros.,  J.  J.  Strode* 
M.  C.  Jahren,  J.  F.  Holcomb,  William  Harris,  W.  H.  Bintz, 

C.  B.  Wynne,  J.  R.  DeCourcey,  E.  R.  Prahl,  A.  S.  Peabody, 
T.  Johnson  Downey  &  Grant,  S.  W.  Downey,  E.  Dickinson, 
H.  Wagner,  Wm.  Kemmis,  G.  F.  Nock,  John  LaFever,  Ora 
Haley,  George  A.  Garrett,  Jeremiah  Boies,  H.  Thayer,  G. 

D.  Thayer,  C.  H.  Graves,  J.  B.  Blair,  J.  W.  Meldrum,  M. 
C.  Brown,  W.  H.  Amesbury,  E.  Fleming,  M.  Quann,  Charles 
Phillips,  T.  J.  Fisher,  C.  J.  Steadman,  William  Lawrence, 
W.  R.  Schnitger,  G.  K.  Wentworth,  E.  W.  Nye,  N.  K.  Bos¬ 
well,  Theo.  Bruback,  H.  B.  Rumsey,  Joseph  Adams,  W.  N. 
Knabe,  and  R.  G.  Head. 

Approximately  sixty  people  were  interested.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  met  at  the  court  house  and  organized,  fixing  the 
capital  at  $3,000,  120  shares  of  $25  each.  No  member  of  the 
company  had  any  considerable  amount  of  stock  and  no 
one  sought  to  control  or  manipulate  the  organization  in 
any  manner,  save  that  it  was  positively  understood  that 
the  paper  was  to  be  republican  in  politics  and  that  Bill  Nye 
was  to  be  the  editor  and  manager.  At  the  court  house  meet¬ 
ing  A.  S.  Peabody  was  elected  president,  M.  C.  Jahren  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  following  board  of  trustees  was  chosen  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  company  for  the  first  year:  A.  S. 
Peabody,  J.  J.  Strode,  Robert  Marsh,  Henry  Wagner  and 
M.  C.  Jahren. 

The  stockholders  and  officials  were  representative 
men  of  the  state.  Every  business  and  profession  was  rep¬ 
resented.  Balch,  Bacon  and  Steadman  were  wealthy  ranch¬ 
men.  E.  Dickinson  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming 
division  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  R.  Baxter  was  train  dis¬ 
patcher.  The  Trabing  brothers  were  the  leading  grocers, 
Henry  Wagner  was  the  leading  dry  goods  merchant,  R. 
Marsh  and  W.  R.  Brown  were  the  leading  meat  market 
men,  the  Thayers  conducted  the  railroad  hotel  at  Rock 
Creek  and  the  Kitchens  ran  the  Thornburgh  hotel  in 
Laramie.  William  Harris  was  the  most  prominent  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon  and  Brown,  Blake  and  Jahren  were  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  legal  profession.  Nearly  all  the  printers  of 
the  town  took  stock  in  the  enterprise  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  given  positions  on  the  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  were  drawn  up  by  J.  H.  Symons  and  that  the  jurat 
attached  thereto  was  in  Nye’s  handwriting,  he  having 
sworn  the  first  board  of  trustees  thereto.  Nye  and  Judge 
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Jacob  B.  Blair  were  the  witnesses  to  the  signatures  of  the 
trustees.  The  document  was  filed  for  record  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Cheyenne,  January  18,  1881 
E  S.  N.  Morgan  being  the  secretary  of  state  at  that  time! 
Nye  s  notarial  seal  attached  to  the  document  has  the  name 
“Edgar  W.  Nye,”  and  he  wrote  it  that  way  in  the  body  of 
the  jurat,  but  signed  himself  “E.  W.  Nye.”  That  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  not  methodical  and  very 
much  inclined  to  inaccuracy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the 
company  was  the  capitalization,  $3,000.  A  single  lino¬ 
type  machine  costs  more  than  that.  But  Bill  Nye  did  not 
have  linotype  machines — there  were  none  in  existence  at 
that  time. 

After  the  organization  had  been  perfected  and  the 
money  collected  from  the  stockholders  Nye  went  to  Chicago 
to  buy  the  material  for  the  paper.  It  had  been  decided  to 
get  a  Washington  handpress,  a  Gordon  jobber  and  suffi¬ 
cient  newspaper  and  job  type  to  conduct  a  general  business 
of  the  kind  in  contemplation.  The  outfit  cost  about  $1,800, 
leaving  $1,200  as  a  capital  to  pay  expenses  while  the  paper 
was  getting  on  its  feet. 

A  short  time  before  the  paper  started  Judge  Blair  met 
me  on  the  street  one  day  and  said,  “Billy,  couldn’t  you 
handle  the  work  of  foreman  for  the  new  paper?”  I  replied 
that  I  had  had  some  experience  in  that  kind  of  work  and 
believed  that  I  could  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
management.  A  few  days  after  this  conversation  Nye 
asked  me  to  take  the  foremanship,  and  I  consented.  It 
thereupon  became  my  duty  to  employ  a  force  of  printers  and 
the  first  crew  of  compositors  consisted  of  M.  C.  Barrow, 
Will  Kemmis,  J.  T.  M.  Kingsford  and  W.  N.  Knabe.  George 
Garrett  was  employed  to  conduct  the  job  office  and  was 
able  to  perform  all  the  work  in  that  department  without 
assistance  for  several  years,  the  job  business  not  being 
very  large  in  Laramie  in  the  early  days.  “Bob”  Head  was 
employed  as  city  editor.  When  I  first  learned  that  Head 
was  to  be  city  editor  I  went  to  Nye  and  made  serious  ob¬ 
jection,  saying  that  I  would  not  work  in  an  office  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Nye  assured  me  that  he  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  department  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  my  manhood  by  saying  that  Head  had  a  living 
to  make  for  himself  and  family  and  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  help  him  instead  of  trying  to  stand  in  his  way.  There- 
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upon  I  withdrew  all  objection  and  with  this  organization 
the  paper  was  started,  March  11,  1881.  In  this  connection 
I  wish  to  say  for  Bob  Head  that  I  never  worked  with  a 
man  that  was  a  more  able,  painstaking  or  accurate  city 
reporter  and  he  and  I  never  had  a  word  while  we  were 
associated  together  on  the  Boomerang.  His  old  trouble, 
whiskey,  finally  made  it  necessary  for  Nye  to  discharge  him, 
when  M.  C.  Barrow  was  taken  from  the  composing  room 
and  made  city  editor. 


Chapter  III. 

Bill  Nye’s  first  years  as  manager  of  a  newspaper  was 
an  intensely  interesting  period  for  him  and  a  critical  period 
for  the  paper.  After  buying  his  plant  he  looked  about  for 
a  building  in  which  to  put  it.  A  few  days  since  a  dispatch 
was  sent  out  from  Casper  purporting  to  have  been  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Henry  Wagner,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Laramie, 
in  which  Mr.  Wagner  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  fur¬ 
nished  space  for  the  Boomerang  in  one  of  his  store  rooms 
by  simply  moving  a  portion  of  his  stock  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Wagner  doubtless  believed  this  statement  was  true, 
probably  confusing  the  Boomerang  of  early  days  with  the 
Sentinel  and  the  Chronicle,  both  of  which  occupied  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  one  of  his  store  buildings  at  different  times  in 
1875  and  1876.  The  Boomerang  never  occupied  a  building 
belonging  to  Henry  Wagner.  The  first  location  of  the 
Boomerang  was  in  the  Kidd  building,  now  occupied  by  the 
Home  Bakery.  Nye  rented  the  second  story.  There  were 
three  rooms,  not  very  large,  into  which  was  literally  jammed 
the  entire  outfit.  These  three  small  rooms  were  made  to 
serve  for  business  office,  editorial  room,  composing  room, 
press  room  and  job  office.  It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Kidd  that 
Nye  purchased  a  Washington  hand  press  instead  of  a 
modern  power  press,  for  the  latter  would  have  gone  through 
the  floor.  In  the  choosing  of  his  quarters  Nye  made  the 
first  serious  mistake  as  a  manager,  although  the  hand 
press  was  about  as  bad.  The  press  was  what  printers  used 
to  call  a  lemon  squeezer.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  press¬ 
man  it  would  turn  out  about  250  papers  per  hour,  two 
pages  at  a  time.  The  slowness  of  the  press  was  a  great 
handicap. 

At  the  time  Nye  first  engaged  in  business  there  was 
but  one  mail  train  through  Laramie  each  way  per  day. 
The  one  going  west  arrived  at  4 :45  p.  m.  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  postoffice  department  permitted  the  paper 
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to  put  its  western  mail  on  the  train  without  going  through 
the  postoffice.  Every  afternoon  there  was  a  struggle  to 
make  that  mail.  An  evening  newspaper  endeavors  to  get 
the  very  latest  news  and  there  is  endless  opportunity  for 
delay.  In  the  process  of  closing  up  Bob  Head  was  always  a 
great  help  to  the  foreman.  He  would  come  out  info  the 
composing  room  and  trim  every  item  down  to  the  last 
word,  but  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  the  train  was  often 
moving  before  the  boy  taking  the  mail  was  able  to  reach 
the  depot.  I  remember  one  occasion  when  Bob  Head  was 
on  the  Sentinel  that  he  broke  a  leg  in  running  from  the 
office  on  Second  street  to  this  afternoon  train.  As  the 
Boomerang  carried  a  pretty  full  Associated  Press  report 
in  those  days — an  exceptionally  good  contract  that  Nye  was 
able  to  make  because  of  friendly  relations  with  the  men 
high  up — it  was  taken  in  the  small  towns  west  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  nearby  papers.  This  press  report 
was  particularly  interesting  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
Boomerang.  A  new  president  had  just  come  into  power 
and  his  policies  were  being  outlined.  The  terrific  fight 
between  the  administration  and  Senator  Conkling  over  the 
federal  officers  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  being  carried 
on  and  was  discussed  in  every  household.  Then  followed 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield 
in  the  Washington  railroad  station.  From  July  2nd  to 
September  19th  the  nation  was  in  a  tense  frame  of  mind. 
The  president's  life  hung  by  a  thread  for  weeks  and  finally 
passed  out.  During  all  this  period  newspapers  were 
snatched  with  avidity  from  the  presses  throughout  the  land 
and  every  word  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  was  eagerly 
scanned.  The  national  news  was  fully  covered  by  this  ex¬ 
cellent  agency,  a  newsgathering  association  that  has  never 
been  excelled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Locally,  Bob  Head 
reported  the  city  news  in  an  exceptionally  able  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  solicited  the  most  of  the  advertising.  Bill 
Nye  wrote  just  about  a  column  of  his  inimitable  humor  each 
day,  which  was  made  up  into  a  single  page  for  the  weekly 
issue.  In  addition  to  this  he  attempted  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  management,  keep  the  books,  etc.  The  one  little  room, 
as  I  have  stated,  served  for  editorial  room,  local  editor's 
room  and  business  office.  The  books  kept  were  few  and  in¬ 
accurate.  A  small  red  cash  book  was  about  the  only  book 
the  concern  had.  With  this  equipment  Bill  Nye  struggled 
on  through  the  first  year.  In  less  than  two  months  after 
the  paper  started  a  Monday  was  permitted  to  pass  without 
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“the  ghost  walking.”  I  asked  the  manager  why  he  had 
not  paid  off  the  men,  believing  that  it  had  escaped  his 
memory. 

“I  had  not  forgotten  it,”  he  said.  “It  has  been  on  my 
mind  to  almost  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  but  the 
company  has  no  money.” 

He  stated  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  in  a  day  or  two 
and  did  so.  The  payroll  was  not  a  large  one,  nothing  like 
what  a  daily  paper  in  Laramie  is  compelled  to  meet  at 
present.  The  foreman's  salary  was  $21  per  week  and  the 
printers  were  paid  35  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  setting  the 
type.  A  first-class  compositor  averaged  10,000  ems  per 
day  or  $3.50.  Considerably  more  than  twice  this  scale  is 
paid  today.  The  city  editor  got  the  same  pay  as  the  fore¬ 
man  and  if  the  managing  editor  received  a  salary  it  was 
not  divulged  to  the  men  in  the  back  office. 

After  this  first  money  shortage  Nye  made  a  more  de¬ 
cided  struggle  in  getting  business  and  kept  the  paper  afloat 
without  embarrassment  till  the  following  winter,  when  Mon¬ 
day  again  came  and  went  without  the  appearance  of  his 
ghostly  highness.  In  his  straits  the  manager  approached 
the  foreman  of  the  job  office  George  A.  Garrett,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  purchase  all  the  job  material  and  take  over 
that  part  of  the  business.  After  talking  the  matter  over 
with  me,  Garrett  accepted  Nye’s  offer  and  the  job  depart¬ 
ment  was  sold  to  Garrett  and  Chaplin.  This  was  just  before 
the  time,  as  I  remember  that  the  office  was  moved  into  the 
livery  barn  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Garfield  streets  con¬ 
structed  by  A.  D.  Haines.  This  move  was  the  second  serious 
mistake  made  by  Nye  and  perhaps  the  worst  during  the 
time  of  his  management.  The  fumes  from  the  stable  came 
up  through  the  floors  and  we  all  smelled  too  strong  most 
of  the  time  to  go  into  respectable  society.  With  a  portion 
of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  job  office  Nye 
bought  or  partially  bought  a  Prouty  press,  known  to  print¬ 
ers  in  those  days  as  the  grasshopper  press.  This  was  ser¬ 
ious  mistake  No.  3.  This  press  was  neither  a  hand  press 
nor  a  power  press,  but  about  half  and  half.  We  tried  it 
out  by  hand  power  for  some  time,  Nye  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  man  in  town  that  could  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  turning  the  wheel  was  “Buffalo,”  a 
negro  of  tremendous  strength  who  was  in  Laramie  at  that 
time.  Buffalo  was  strong  enough  for  the  task,  but  was 
unreliable  and  lazy.  We  soon  discharged  him  and  took  on 
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one  white  man  after  another  till  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a 
Boston  hydraulic  motor.  The  motor  did  fairly  well  till  the 
water  pressure  ran  low  and  then  we  were  up  against  it. 
From  the  hydraulic  motor  we  in  after  years  changed  to  an 
electric  motor  and  then  to  a  Shipman  kerosene  engine. 

This  installment  will  be  closed  with  a  brief  article  show¬ 
ing  Bill’s  inimitable  style: 

.  “A  letter  written  from  the  east  and  addressed  to  this 
office  asks  if  we  can  give  any  information  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Big  Nose  George.  We  cannot  give  any  definite 
information,  but  the  last  seen  of  him  he  was  standing  on  a 
flour  barrel  near  a  telegraph  pole,  and  a  man  with  a  stop¬ 
watch  was  standing  near  him  and  preparing  to  kick  the  flour 
barrel  from  under  him.  It  is  thought  that  the  man  with 
the  abnormal  nasal  protuberance  has  gone  somewhere  by 
telegraph.” 

Chapter  IV. 

Bill  Nye  started  the  second  year  of  his  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  in  Laramie  under  rather  adverse  circumstances. 
He  was  over  the  livery  stable,  was  without  a  job  office,  had 
a  questionable  makeshift  of  a  press  and  business  was  poor. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  business,  however,  that  was  going 
ahead  rapidly,  the  circulation  of  the  weekly.  Subscriptions 
were  coming  in  from  every  portion  of  the  nation.  His  fame 
as  a  humorist  had  become  national  and  the  people  were 
anxious  to  read  all  that  he  wrote.  Even  Charles  A.  Dana  of 
the  New  York  Sun  sent  ten  dollars  for  the  Daily  Boom¬ 
erang.  The  summer  of  1882  brought  to  a  close  the  term 
of  Dr.  Hayford  as  postmaster  and  Nye  strenuously  opposed 
his  reappointment.  Frank  Hatton,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  and  a  humorist  of 
renown,  was  first  assistant  postmaster  general.  Nye  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Hatton  and  a  warm  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  them.  He  therefore  had  Deacon 
Hayford  on  the  hip.  One  afternoon  Nye  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Hatton  advising  him  that  Hayford  would  not 
be  reappointed  and  that  he  would  see  that  any  person  Nye 
might  favor  would  be  made  postmaster.  He  called  me 
into  the  business  office  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
the  matter.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  believed  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  take  the  office  himself.  He  had 
a  short  time  before  employed  Mr.  C.  W.  Spalding  to  look 
after  the  business  office  of  the  paper  and  he  was  a  post- 
office  man  of  ripe  experience,  having  been  in  the  office 
at  Laramie  during  the  time  that  T.  D.  Abbott  was  post- 
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master.  Nye  concluded  to  take  the  postoffice  and  put  Spald¬ 
ing  in  as  chief  clerk.  That  night  he  wired  Frank  Hatton 
to  that  effect,  and  thereafter  he  accepted  the  place  by 
letter  in  the  following  language: 

“Office  of  Daily  Boomerang 
Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  Aug.  9,  1882. 

My  dear  General : 

“I  have  received  by  telegraph  the  news  of  my  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  president  and  my  confirmation  by  the  senate, 
as  postmaster  at  Laramie,  and  wish  to  extend  my  thanks 
for  the  same. 

I  have  ordered  an  entirely  new  set  of  boxes  and  post- 
office  outfit,  including  corrugated  cuspidors  for  the  lady 
clerks. 

I  look  upon  the  appointment  of  myself  as  a  great  tri¬ 
umph  of  eternal  truth  over  error  and  wrong.  It  is  one 
of  the  epochs,  I  may  say,  in  the  nation’s  onward  march  to¬ 
ward  political  purity  and  perfection.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  noticed  any  stride  in  the  affairs  of  state  which  so 
thoroughly  impressed  me  with  its  wisdom. 

Now  that  we  are  co-workers  in  the  same  department,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  feel  shy  or  backward  in  consulting 
me  at  any  time  relative  to  matters  concerning  postoffice 
affairs.  Be  perfectly  frank  with  me  and  feel  perfectly  free 
to  just  bring  anything  of  the  kind  right  to  me.  Do  not 
feel  reluctant  because  I  may  at  times  appear  haughty  and 
indifferent,  cold  or  reserved.  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  I 
know  the  difference  between  a  general  delivery  window  and 
a  three-em  quad,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  My  general  in¬ 
formation  is  far  beyond  my  years. 

With  profoundest  regard  and  a  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  policy  of  the  president  and  the  senate,  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

BILL  NYE,  P.  M.” 

Gen.  Frank  Hatton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  time  of  Nye’s  appointment  to  the  postoffice 
postmasters  in  towns  the  size  of  Laramie  were  required  to 
furnish  the  office.  That  is  why  he  made  reference  to  the 
new  boxes.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  General  Hatton 
took  Nye’s  letter  to  the  White  House  and  that  President 
Arthur  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh  over  it.  He  at  once  entered 
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upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  Mr.  C.  W.  Spalding  was 
the  leading  light  in  handling  the  mails  for  the  people  of 
Laramie. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1882-3  Nye  became  aware  of  a 
plan  to  get  control  of  the  stock  of  the  paper.  He  asked 
George  Garrett  and  myself  to  come  to  his  home  one  even¬ 
ing  and  consider  ways  and  means  of  circumventing  this 
contemplated  action.  At  the  meeting  we  agreed  that  if  the 
man  who  was  attempting  to  get  control  of  the  paper  should 
succeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  remain  and  none  of 
us  was  at  that  time  ready  to  change  his  residence.  The 
affairs  of  the  concern  were  gone  over  with  some  care  and 
an  agreement  was  reached  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars 
among  the  three  of  us  and  get  control  of  as  much  outstand¬ 
ing  stock  as  the  sum  would  purchase.  A  plan  was  agreed 
to  whereby  a  faster  press  would  be  purchased,  the  daily  ex¬ 
penses  greatly  curtailed  and  the  weekly  edition  pushed  to 
the  limit.  At  that  particular  time  weekly  subscriptions 
were  coming  in  very  fast  and  it  was  believed  that  the  paper 
could  be  made  one  of  the  leading  purveyors  of  humor  in 
the  nation. 

On  the  day  following  Garret  and  I  turned  our  share  of 
the  thousand  dollars  over  to  Nye  and  he  went  forth  to 
buy  Boomerang  stock.  Many  shares  were  given  to  him 
outright — of  course  we  did  not  share  in  those.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  purchases  he  was  taken  suddenly  and 
desperately  ill  and  for  weeks  his  life  hung  in  the  balance. 
When  he  had  recovered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  safe  to  move  him,  Mrs.  Nye  took  him  to  Greeley. 
There  he  grew  stronger  from  day  to  day  and  from  thence 
he  was  taken  to  Wisconsin.  Before  he  left  Greeley  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  suggesting  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
for  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  paper.  Again, 
from  River  Falls,  Wis.,  he  wrote  me,  suggesting  that  we 
buy  his  stock,  stating  that  he  would  sell  it  to  us  at  par, 
one-half  cash  and  the  remainder  in  six  months  and  a  year 
at  18  per  cent  per  annum.  To  say  that  we  were  surprised 
is  putting  it  mild.  All  our  dreams  of  a  great  national  week¬ 
ly  went  glimmering.  His  name,  his  writings,  were  the 
foundation  of  the  paper's  fame.  With  his  ability  withdrawn 
it  must  of  course  become  merely  a  local  small-town  paper, 
with  the  limit  of  our  patronage  plainly  visible  from  the 
roof  of  the  court  house. 

After  anxious  consultation,  Nye  was  informed  that  his 
offer  could  not  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time  we  believed 
it  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  self-preservation.  It 
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had  been  noised  about  the  city  that  Nye  would  not  return 
to  take  charge  of  the  paper  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
settle  up  his  affairs  in  Laramie  and  shake  Gem  City  dust 
from  his  feet.  Mathew  Dawson  was  at  that  time  cashier 
of  the  Wyoming  National  bank.  He  was  a  good  friend. 
We  asked  him  to  offer  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  Boomer¬ 
ang  stock.  He  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  to 
that  effect  and  the  result  was  startling.  Nearly  all  the 
stockholders  turned  in  their  stock  at  that  figure  realizing 
that  Nye  was  the  central  figure  around  which  the  paper  had 
its  being.  Nye  himself  arrived  in  town  about  a  week  later 
and  sold  his  stock  to  Dawson,  without  giving  up  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  it.  He  did  not  know  that  Dawson  was  our 
agent. 

When  Nye  discovered  what  had  happened  he  came  to 
us  for  a  settlement,  saying  that  the  paper  owed  him  about 
$3,300.  This  was  another  poser  for  us.  We  had  presumed 
that  he  had  been  paying  himself  as  well  as  the  other  em¬ 
ployes.  The  sum  he  demanded  was  greater  than  the  cap¬ 
italization  of  the  paper  and  there  was  no  means  of  paying 
him  provided  it  was  due  him.  We  frankly  told  him  so 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  bring  a  suit  to 
establish  his  claim.  It  was  entirely  friendly  and  Judge 
Pease  was  appointed  by  the  court  as  a  commissioner  to 
take  testimony  and  make  recommendation.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  found  that  there  was  due  Nye,  as  I  now  recall,  $213, 
which  was  paid  him  and  his  relations  with  the  paper  were 
severed  forever. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company 
held  about  this  time  Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  president,  presid¬ 
ing,  an  incident  occurred  that  showed  Nye’s  business 
methods.  Garrett  and  I  were  present  and  advised  the  pres¬ 
ident  that  we  and  not  the  company  owned  the  job  office, 
having  purchased  it  from  Nye.  Judge  Brown  asked  to  see 
our  bill  of  sale.  We  produced  it  and  he  calmly  remarked 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on;  that 
the  job  office  did  not  belong  to  us,  but  was  still  the  property 
of  the  company.  He  pointed  out  that  the  bill  of  sale  was 
signed  “Bill  Nye,”  instead  of  “Edgar  Wilson  Nye,”  and  also 
advised  us  of  the  further  fact  that  the  manager  had  never 
been  empowered  by  the  board  of  directors  to  sell  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  us.  After  the  judge  had  explained  matters  to  us  it 
all  became  perfectly  clear.  As  boys  we  had  trusted  Nye  to 
handle  the  legal  part  of  the  deal  and,  he  being  a  lawyer, 
we  had  thought  everything  was  all  right.  For  a  time  our 
situation  appeared  desperate.  I  said  to  the  judge,  “We 
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have  paid  our  good  money  for  the  job  office,  all  it  was 
worth.  We  are  in  possession  of  it  and  have  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  We  are  going  to  retain  possession  until  the 
company  pays  us  back  the  money  it  has  received  and  spent 
through  its  manager.” 

Judge  Brown  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  matter  for  the  company  to  regain  possession  of 
its  property  without  giving  us  back  the  money  paid.  He 
advised  that  we  be  given  a  legal  bill  of  sale  and  that  course 
was  pursued. 


Chapter  V. 

Bill  Nye  busied  himself  in  the  summer  of  1883  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  several  humorous  papers  of  the  nation.  He  fur¬ 
nished  a  syndicate  letter  to  some  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
for  their  Sunday  issues  that  was  quite  profitable.  The 
New  York  World  was  a  subscriber  to  this  service.  He  also 
gathered  together  material  for  his  third  book,  “Baled  Hay.” 
He  had  already  published  two  books,  “Bill  Nye  and  the 
Boomerang”  and  “Forty  Liars  and  Other  Lies.”  In  getting 
the  material  for  “Baled  Hay”  he  desired  to  use  some  of  the 
matter  that  had  been  published  in  the  Boomerang.  He  came 
to  the  office  one  day  and  asked  permission  to  take  the  files 
of  the  weekly  home  with  him  in  order  that  he  might  copy 
or  have  copied  the  articles  he  wished.  This  favor  was 
granted  and  some  time  later  he  returned  the  papers  to  the 
office  carefully  tied  up  and  presumably  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  they  had  been  given  him.  Some  weeks  later  the 
manager  of  the  office  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  and 
discovered  that  the  first  page  of  each  issue  had  been  cut 
out,  that  being  the  page  that  carried  his  humorous  articles. 
It  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  company  and  one  that  he 
never  excused  except  to  say  that  the  files  were  private  prop¬ 
erty  kept  by  him  for  a  special  purpose. 

He  closed  up  his  business  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
resigned  the  postoffice  and  left  with  his  family  for  the  east 
about  the  month  of  October.  Thereafter  his  work  was 
confined  to  the  lecture  platform,  which  he  shared  with 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  syndicate  letters  mentioned  and 
the  writing  of  a  couple  of  books,  “A  Child’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land”  and  “A  Child’s  History  of  the  United  States.”  He 
died  in  1896  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

This  article  cannot  be  more  fittingly  closed  than  by 
appending  his  resignation  of  the  Laramie  postoffice: 
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“Postoffice  Divan,  Laramie  City,  W.  T., 

October  1,  1883. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Sir: 

I  beg  leave  at  this  time  to  officially  tender  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  postmaster  at  this  place,  and  in  due  form  to  deliver 
the  great  seal  and  the  key  to  the  front  door  of  the  office. 
The  safe  combination  is  set  on  the  numbers  33,  66  and  99, 
though  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  which  comes 
first,  or  how  many  times  you  revolve  the  knob,  or  which 
direction  you  should  turn  it  at  first  in  order  to  make  it 
operate. 

There  is  some  mining  stock  in  my  private  drawer  in  the 
safe,  which  I  have  not  yet  removed.  This  stock  you  may 
have,  if  you  desire  it.  It  is  a  luxury,  but  you  may  have  it. 
I  have  decided  to  keep  a  horse  instead  of  this  mining  stock. 
The  horse  may  not  be  so  pretty,  but  it  will  cost  less  to 
keep  him. 

You  will  find  the  postal  cards  that  have  not  been  used 
under  the  distributing  table,  and  the  coal  down  in  the 
cellar.  If  the  stove  draws  too  hard,  close  the  damper  in 
the  pipe  and  shut  the  general  delivery  window. 

Looking  over  my  stormy  and  eventful  administration 
as  postmaster  here,  I  find  abundant  cause  for  thanks¬ 
giving.  At  the  time  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office 
the  department  was  not  yet  on  a  paying  basis.  It  was  not 
even  self-sustaining.  Since  that  time,  with  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  chief  executive  and  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  I  have  been  able  to  make  our  postal  system  a 
paying  one,  and  on  top  of  that  I  am  now  able  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  average  sized  letters  from  three  cents  to  two.  I 
might  add  that  this  is  rather  too  too,  but  I  will  not  say  any¬ 
thing  that  might  seem  undignified  in  an  official  resigna¬ 
tion  which  is  to  become  a  matter  of  history. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  tempestuous  term  of 
office  I  have  safely  passed.  I  am  able  to  turn  over  the  office 
today  in  a  highly  improved  condition,  and  to  present  a 
purified  and  renovated  institution  to  my  successor. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Gen.  Hatton,  a  year  ago, 
I  removed  the  feather  bed  with  which  my  predecessor,  Dea¬ 
con  Hayford,  had  bolstered  up  his  administration  by  stuff¬ 
ing  the  window,  and  substituted  glass.  Finding  nothing  in 
the  book  of  instructions  to  postmasters  which  made  the 
feather  bed  a  part  of  my  official  duties,  I  filed  it  away  in 
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an  obscure  place  and  burned  it  in  effigy,  also  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing.  This  act  maddened  my  predecessor  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  then  and  there  became  a  candidate  for  justice  of 
the  peace  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Democratic  party 
was  able,  however  with  what  aid  it  secured  from  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  to  plow  the  old  man  under  to  a  great  degree. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  had  taken  my  official  oath  before 
an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  opened^  for  the  American 
people.  The  price  of  beef  rose  to  a  remarkable  altitude,  and 
other  vegetables  commanded  a  good  figure  and  a  ready 
market.  We  then  began  to  make  active  preparation  for 
the  introduction  of  the  strawberry-roan  two  cent  stamps 
and  the  black-and-tan  postal  note.  One  reform  has  crowded 
upon  the  heels  of  another,  until  the  country  is  today  upon 
the  foam-crested  wave  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  thank¬ 
ing  yourself  and  the  heads  of  departments  at  Washington 
for  your  active,  cheery  and  prompt  co-operation  in  these 
matters.  You  can  do  as  you  see  fit,  of  course,  about  in¬ 
corporating  this  idea  into  your  Thanksgiving  proclamation, 
but  rest  assured  it  would  not  be  ill-timed  or  inopportune. 
It  is  not  alone  a  credit  to  myself.  It  reflects  credit  upon 
the  administration  also. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  herewith  transmit  my  resigna¬ 
tion  with  great  sorrow  and  genuine  regret.  We  have  toiled 
on  together  month  after  month,  asking  for  no  reward  except 
the  innate  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  the  salary  as  fixed 
by  law.  Now  we  are  to  separate.  Here  the  roads  seem  to 
fork,  as  it  were,  and  you  and  I,  and  the  cabinet,  must  leave 
each  other  at  this  point. 

You  will  find  the  key  under  the  door-mat  and  you  had 
better  turn  the  cat  out  at  night  when  you  close  the  office. 
If  she  does  not  go  readily,  you  can  make  it  clearer  to  her 
mind  by  throwing  the  cancelling  stamp  at  her. 

If  Deacon  Hayford  does  not  pay  up  his  box  rent,  you 
might  as  well  put  his  mail  in  the  general  delivery,  and  when 
Bob  Head  gets  drunk  and  insists  on  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  wives  every  day  in  the  week,  you  can  salute  him  through 
the  box  delivery  with  an  old  Queen  Anne  tomahawk,  which 
you  will  find  near  the  Etruscan  water  pail.  This  will  not 
in  any  manner  surprise  either  of  these  parties. 

Tears  are  unavailing.  I  once  more  become  a  private 
citizen,  clothed  only  with  the  right  to  read  such  postal 
cards  as  may  be  addressed  to  me  personally,  and  to  curse 
the  inefficiency  of  the  postoffice  department.  I  believe  the 
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voting  class  to  be  divided  into  two  parties,  viz :  Those  who 
are  in  the  postal  service  and  those  who  are  mad  because 
they  cannot  receive  a  registered  letter  every  fifteen  minutes 
of  each  day,  including  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  official  of  this  Government  I  now 
retire.  My  term  of  office  would  not  expire  until  1886.  I 
must,  therefore,  beg  pardon  for  my  eccentricity  in  resigning. 
It  will  be  best  perhaps,  to  keep  the  heart-breaking  news 
from  the  ears  of  European  powers  until  the  dangers  of  a 
financial  panic  are  fully  past.  Then  hurl  it  broadcast  with 
a  sickening  thud. 

BILL  NYE.” 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BRIDE  IN  WYOMING 

(By  Mary  N.  Brooks) 

(Wife  of  Ex-Governor  Bryant  B.  Brooks.) 

It  seems  that  I  just  do  squeeze  into  this  association 
(Wyoming  Pioneers),  as  I  arrived  in  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming, 
on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1886,  and  while  I  boast  of  being 
a  Pioneer,  yet  I  know  there  were  others  before  me,  as  your 
records  show. 

The  first  day  I  spent  in  Rock  River,  as  we  now  call  it, 
was  the  17th  of  March,  and  it  was  most  exciting  to  me,  for 
it  seemed  that  every  man  in  the  town,  for  that  day  at  least, 
was  an  Irishman  and  determined  to  celebrate  the  good 
Saint’s  day  in  proper  style.  This  was  an  eye  opener  to  a 
Nebraska  school  ma’am  but  everybody  was  hoppy  and  no¬ 
body  hurt. 

After  spending  two  days  in  the  home  of  Charlie  Clay, 
who  afterward  moved  to  Douglas,  we  started  one  morning 
about  4  a.  m.,  on  our  one  hundred  mile  stage  ride  to  Fort 
Fetterman,  over  mountains  and  through  mud  and  snow  in  a 
crowded  stage. 

Before  we  reached  the  Seven  Mile,  where  we  were  to 
have  breakfast,  the  heavily  loaded  coach,  pulled  by  four 
horses,  broke  through  the  ice  in  one  of  the  gulches  and 
every  one  had  to  get  out  until  the  coach  could  be  dug  out. 
Even  the  mail  sacks  and  a  small  shepherd  dog  that  Mr. 
Brooks  was  taking  to  some  neighbor,  had  to  be  removed 
and  I  can  see  yet  the  little  black  pup  running  around  on  the 
ice  and  snow.  Finally  we  were  ready  to  move,  and  probably 
because  I  was  a  bride,  I  was  allowed  to  ride  across  the 
gulch  and  my  husband  with  me. 
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Presently  we  reached  the  Seven  Mile  and  every  one  was 
ready  for  the  good  hot  breakfast  waiting  for  us.  ‘  Here  we 
were  told  that  we  couldn’t  make  it  through  to  the  station 
where  we  expected  to  spend  the  night,  as  Curly,  the  driver 
of  the  other  stage,  due  in  the  day  before,  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance  and  as  we  had  a  young  driver  and  one  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  road,  our  case  was  rather  hopeless. 

However  we  started  off  in  good  spirits,  four  of  us  in¬ 
side  and  one  man  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  and  we  made 
good  time  through  the  snow  covered  mountains  and  can¬ 
yons,  in  the  deepest  snow  I  had  ever  seen.  During  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  long  sleigh  ride,  for  we  changed  from 
the  coach  to  the  bob  sleds  and  went  into  the  station  in  good 
season.  Here  we  spent  a  very  comfortable  night  and  I 
had  my  first  experience  of  being  the  only  woman  in  a  house¬ 
ful  of  men.  But  I  was  never  treated  with  more  considera¬ 
tion  and  respect,  and  that  has  been  true  of  all  my  life  in 
Wyoming.  The  next  day  we  completed  our  trip  in  the  stage 
once  more,  in  mud  hub  deep  and  the  four  horses  doing  their 
best  to  make  the  grades.  That  was  a  tiresome  day. 

Fort  Fetterman  had  been  abandoned  the  year  before 
and  the  hotel,  a  store  and  a  saloon  or  two  were  about  all 
that  were  left  of  the  town.  However,  we  were  quite  com¬ 
fortable  and  some  of  Mr.  Brooks’  cowboy  friends  came  in 
to  meet  the  bride.  Among  them  I  remember  Johnny 
Williams  and  Dr.  Jesurun,  or  “Doc  Four  Eyes,”  as  he  was 
commonly  known.  The  following  morning  when  Mr.  Brooks 
drove  up  with  a  little  Democrat  wagon  and  a  span  of  mules, 
with  which  we  were  to  complete  the  trip  to  the  ranch  forty 
miles  away,  he  was  guyed  a  good  deal  by  these  friends  for 
taking  his  wife  to  the  ranch  in  such  a  conveyance.  But  he 
said  that  was  the  way  we  would  have  to  travel  after  we 
reached  there  and  that  I  might  just  as  well  get  used  to  it 
first  as  last.  I  have  driven  the  same  outfit  many  a  time 
and  always  got  in  with  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  automobile  of  today. 

As  we  drove  along,  Mr.  Brooks  pointed  out  Casper 
Mountain,  in  the  shadow  of  which  our  ranch  lay  and  before 
the  day  was  over  I  found  out  that  distances  are  deceiving 
in  this  mountain  country.  Finally  we  drove  up  to  a  little 
log  shack  on  Muddy  Creek  and  my  husband  said,  “Well, 
here  we  are.”  I  was  rather  taken  aback,  but  at  that  time  I 
believed  everything  that  was  told  me.  Later  I  knew  better. 
But  we  had  not  yet  reached  our  destination  and  drove  on  up 
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the  creek,  where  we  came  to  a  good  looking  log  house  and 
where  a  warm  fire  and  supper  awaited  us. 

This  was  my  home  for  fourteen  years,  full,  happy  years, 
for  there  our  children  were  born  and  we,  with  the  other 
pioneers  were  making  history.  We  with  many  others, 
worked  hard  and  long,  but  those  who  stayed  have  been  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing  wonderful  changes  in  this  country.  Gov¬ 
ernor  De  Forrest  Richards  once  said  that  many  came  to 
the  country  but  only  the  best  of  us  stayed  and  how  we  all 
take  that  and  apply  it  to  ourselves ! 

Our  first  house  was  built  of  logs  with  a  dirt  roof  and 
I  remember  very  well  when  we  changed  that  roof  for 
shingles.  We  hadn’t  had  any  rain  for  a  long  time,  but  when 
the  new  roof  was  half  on,  here  came  the  rain.  Needless  to 
say  more.  The  house  was  warm  and  sunny  and  I  commenced 
keeping  house  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

Among  my  Christmas  gifts  that  winter  was  a  guitar 
and  after  I  had  learned  to  play  a  few  chords,  I  used  to 
sing  the  old  time  songs  for  many  an  audience  and  after  the 
children  were  old  enough,  we  put  on  many  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  ourselves,  our  neighbors  and  friends.  For  in  that 
log  house  we  entertained  people  from  all  walks  in  life  and 
we  lived  a  happy,  wholesome  life. 

Besides  my  guitar,  I  brought  some  flower  seeds,  pic¬ 
tures  and  little  odds  and  ends  to  make  the  house  more 
attractive.  My  father  assured  me  that  if  the  walls  were 
papered  it  would  be  with  newspapers,  but  I  found  really 
and  truly  wall  paper  from  Montgomery  Ward’s  on  them ! 

After  the  snows  were  gone,  I  planted  my  flower  seed 
and  the  old  hollyhocks  still  come  up  every  spring. 

And  so  the  years  roll  along.  After  living  in  the  “Old 
House”  fourteen  years,  we  built  a  new  one,  two  stories, 
with  acetylene  gaslights  and  running  water  with  hot  water 
heat.  And  that  was  a  wonderful  house  to  us.  Then  we 
had  the  orchard,  the  lawn  and  the  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  and  the  luxuriant  alfalfa  fields,  where  sage  brush 
had  grown,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  helped. 

Then  too,  we  have  seen  our  son  and  daughters  grow  to 
fine  man  and  womanhood  ready  to  take  up  the  work  where 
we  leave  it,  and  carry  on. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  for  all  pioneers  when  I  say  that 
we  truly  have  a  wonderful  heritage. 


